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This case study focuses on the role of the University 
of wisconsin--Eau Claire (UW^EC) in a consortium effort to implement, 
maintain^ and institutionalize individually guided education and the 
inulti--unit elementary school (IGE/MUS-E) * The framework for the study 
is based on the chronological academic involvement of. UW-EC with the 
various facets of the program* Reference materials for the 

(IGE/MUS-E) program which are included arei "Individually Guided 
Education and the Multiunit Elementary School" by H. J* Klausmeier^ 
M. Quilling, J. Sorenson, R. Way, and G* Glasrudi "The Development 
and zvaluatlon. of the Multiunit Elementary School, 1966-1970 by 
Klausmeler, Quilling, and Sorenson; and extensive appendices on the 
consortium program, "A Wisconsin State--wide Model Program for 
Developing Leaders in Role Differentiated Elementary Schools." 
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ipSiil^ll ■ THE ROLL- 0'-- Tlir. UN I VEP.S 1 TV O!" WISCONSItl - EM CLAIRE IN A 

COIiSriKTlUM url-nsvi TO jni'LEMriiT, n/J!;TAIn aMD ! f!ST I TUT I DUAL 1 ZE 

iiSt'iiili INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED LUUCATION AMD THE HULTIUNIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

"Si^l^ii INTRODUCTION 

I ^ 3: 3 g yj < 
t- Q M — S E u 

Individually Guided Education and the Hultfunlt ElGmentary Sclinol 
( I Gn:/f1US-E) has been ternied this Gcntury's first practical alternativG 
. to nge^gradGdj self-contained elementory schooling. Tho concept was 

developed as a product of the Wisconsin Research and Development 



Center for Cognitive Learning v^here Its development began under the 
direction of Dr, tierbert J. Klausmeior in 1965» 

IGE/fiUS-E incorporates the concepts of 1 ns t ruct i ona ! programming 
for the Individual student, horizontal and vertical staffing, role 
differentiation, team teaching and planning^ nongradedness and shared 
decision-making by groups most effected by the decision. Figure 1 
shovvs a prototype organizational chart for a multiunit school of 600 
students and Figure 2 depicts the instructional Programming Model for 
Individually Guided Education (IGE), (Klausmeler et al. 1971a, Chapter 2) 
"Ns^^ '^he concept was implemented In 10 V/i scons In schools In 1965-66. By 

September, 1971 i there v;ere 152 IGE/MUS-E schools in V/isconsin and some 
'^^^ ^lOO more across the country (Klausmeler et al . 1971b). The growth of 

this innovative program has taken place with only modest federal funding; 
\s^|^ thus, this growth has bean possible primarily because of the cooperative 

^^^N^ efforts of numerous Institutions and agencies. 

" ""^^^ This case study focuses on the role of the Uni vers i ty of Wisconsin - 

Eau Claire (UW-EC) In a consortium effort with the Wisconsin Research 
and Devalopment Center for Cognitive Learning (R and D Center), the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction (DPI) and numerous public 
M school systems. 
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Instructianal^ Programing Model r'ri IGl^ 



Stale the educational objecttlvGs to be attained by the stu-- 
dent population of the building after a year and longer tliiiL 
petiods in tGrmri of level of achievement and other p&Yfoim- 
ancM related to each curriculum area and in termn of other 
values and action patterns. 



Estimate the range of objectives that niay be attainable for 
subgroups of the student populatloni 



Assess the level of achleveTnent ^ learning style , and inotiva- 
tion level of each student by use of criterion-^referenced 
tests j observation schedules^ and work samples with 
approprlate^sl^ed subgroups* 





7 


Set specific instructional objectives for each child to at-- 
tain over a short period of time. 


4 





Plan and iniplement an instructional progratn suitable for each 
student by varying (a) the amount of attention and guidance 
by the teacher, (b) the amount of time spent in interaction 
among students 5 (c) the use of printed inaterialss audiovisual 
materials, and direct experiencing of phenomena ^ (d) the use 
of space and equipment (media) and (e) the amount of time 
spent by each student in one^to-^one interactions with the 
teacher or mediae independent study ^ adult- or student-led 
small group activities, and adult-led large group activities. 





r ... . 


Assess 


students for 


attainment 


of 


Initial objectives and for 


settini 


I next set of 


instructional 


objectives* 



I 



ectives 
not attained 



Reassess the student's 
cliaract eristics 



i 

i 



I 



Objectives 
attained 



Implement next 
sequence in program 



Feedback loop 



Figure- 2 



The framework for this presentation is the chronological academic^ 
year devejopmr-nt of the involvGment of U\7-EC with the various facets of 
the program. Necessarily^ some program developments overlapped academic 
years. 

1968-69 - INITIAL CONSORTIUM EFFORTS 

In Januarys I968 the Department of Elementary Educations UiV^ECj 
was approached by Dr, Herbert J, Klausmeiers pi rector of the R and D 
Center^ and Mr* Russell S, V/ay^ Administrator of Innovation and 
Program Development for the Wisconsin DPI concerning participation In 
a cooperative program for the improvement of educational opportunities 
for elementary children through the^ IGE/HUS-E concept. This plan was 
known as the --lighthouse" school model and Involved three other unl^ 
verslties besides UW=EC, Each university would v/ork with tv/o public 
^schools bringing Implementation to a total of eight new schools in 
scattered geographic areas in Wisconsin. 

UW-EC began Its initial involvement by working cooperatively with 
one elementary school in Grantsburg and one in Rice Lake, V/lsconsin in 
Aprils 1968. The first formal implementation activity in Septemberj 
1968 was a program of Inservice education for staff members In prepara- 
tion for installing the concept. Student teachers and interns from UW-EC 
to be involved In these schools were Identified In Aprils 19S8, These 
Students made several visits to their respective districts to become 
acquolnted with the school and the forthcomf ng program and to assist In 
the preassessment of elementary children. 
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In Augusts 1968 suporvisory porsonnel from UV/-EC were involved in 
an intensive three-day Inservice program conducted in each district for 
the teaching and administrative staffD, student teachers and interris* 
In addition J the university supervisors made weekly visits to each 
district during the first semester of 1968-69 for routine supervision 
purposes and to assist in the implementation and development of the 
IGE/flUS-E concept. 

During the igfi8-69 school year^ personnel from the DPI made monthly 
visits to these schools to assist in the i mp 1 emen tat 1 on ^ maintenance and 
evaluation of the concept, R and D Center personnel involved In research 
participated in the assessment of the students and provided input In 
terms of the V/isconsin Design for Reading Skill Development (Klausmaier 
1971a, Ctiapter k) which was utilized at Grantsburg* Math consultants 
from the DPI and U\/=EC provided Input for the development of an Indivi^ 
dualized math program at Rice Lake. 

Six UW-EC interns and student teachers vmre assigned to the 
Grantsburg school and 10 to the Rice Lake school. These groups of 
students formed the nucleus for a cooperative preservice training center 
In which university personnel could be Involved both in supervision and 
as resource persons in curriculum development. The Department of 
Elementary Education of UW-EC felt that the ?GE/MUS^E cMcept not only 
provi ded improved Jearni ng opportunities for students in eTamentary 
schoolSj but for university students as well, 3y working with the staffs 
In these two elementary schoolSj it was Judged that the setting for the 
general clinical experience would also be Improve^. 



I £'69-70 - CONTIIiUED EXPANSION 

During 136D-70, UV/-EC bacarna involved with six more elementory' 
schools. Fivft of these schools wore In two new districts and one more 
school was iiddad in Rice Uke. This brought UW-EC involvement to efcjht 
sdiools in four districts. In the new schools, a similar program of 
inservicc, utilization of Interns and student teachers and support from 
the DPI and _R and D Center was utilized as in 1968-69 with the new 
schools. A program of ongoing development was carried out in the two 
schools that began Implementation during 1968-69. 

1970-71 - A YEAR OF MAJOR POLICY CHANGE 
Laboratory School^ Involvement 

Three schools-two In new districts and one in an existing district 
brought the total to six districts and 11 elementary schools being served 
by staff members from UW-EC In terms of staff development, curriculum 
improvement programs and Intern-student teaching supervision. 

In addition, the Laboratory School at UW-EC was organized as an 
IGE/HUS-E school in September, 1970. The K-6 population was divided into 
-one primary and one intermediate unit. This development added another 
dimension to the preparation program for students in the Department of. 
Elementary Education. Course content in Departmentar class offerings 
could be readily related to observable situations- teach I ng- learn I ng 
experiences In the preparation sequence could be expanded to include 
th-e^multiuni t setting; and university students could observe planning 
sessions for IGE by teams of teachers, together with the resultant 
teaching acts, which carried out and accommodated individual differences 
in the elementary classrooms. 
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A Policy Statcincnt flnd Critaria 



During the three-^yGar involvemGnt v^ith IGE/MUS^E, continual afssess^ 

ment v/os made to datermine If teaching center situations do in fact 

provide improved preservice opportunities for the prospective elementary 

teacher. In March 1971 » the Department of Elementary Education UV/-EC 

adopted the fol lov/i ng pol i cy statement i 

The Department of Elenientary Education, UW^EC strongly 
endorses the coneept of i^GE/f4US^E and considerations 
Involving field eKper'iences tangential ly related to 
that concept. The Department also takes a position of 
lending, full support to IGE/flUS^E schools in which gulde^ 
lines for implementation and maintenance are mutually 
agreed upon and carried out batv/een the school district 
and UW^EC. The Department therefore establishes the 
following Guidelines for Field Experiences in Elementary 
Education- 

K Eligibility for Elementary Student Teachers^ 1 nterns : 

A. A 2,25 GPA overall and in the School of Education at 

1 1 me ^of^ app 1 i ca t^i on . 

B. A preference for internship will be given for those 
students who have a 2,75 GPA overall at time of 
application and in additionj a recommendation from 
the Department of Elementary Education (v/lth careful 
atten t i on g I ven to pa rt i ci pat i on experl ences ) , 

> II, Placement of Student Teachers^ I nterns 

A, Priority will be given to the placement of interns 
and student teachens in centers which are making a 
full commitment to the IGE/MUS^E concept. The 
commitments are fully explained in (l) The Wisconsin 
Improvement Program and the Teacher Internshipi 
Guidelines, (2) Individually Guided Education and 
the Multiunit Elementary School: Elementary 
Education for the 1970's; and (3) Handbook^ for 
Field Experiences, UW-EC,^ 

The Department's statement was based on reaction from university 

students involved In the program and evaluations of university staff 



members wfio serve^d as 5 upor vi so r/cu r r I cu 1 urn consultants to IGE/MUS*-E 
schools. Sevaral unique opportunities vvere identified for university 
studants In a prescrvlce teacher education program including: 
1 . i n to ract I on with 3"^ 5 prof ess i on a 1 staff 

2, part i ei pat i on in curriculum development activltlos 

3. opportunity to participate In large group; small groups 
one'-to-one and indepGndent study Instructional situations 
opportunity to observe and participate In group planning 
Sessions 

5. opportunities to act as a resource person in a specific 

area of interest and/or expertise 
Expansionof Pre^Se rv 1 ce. Program 

Through examples of IGE/MUS-E provided by the UW^EC Laboratory 
School and area elementary schools^ UW-EC students in elementary teacher 
education become involved In unit teaching situations through two p^^e-- 
servi ce-'Sequenced practicum courses. These courses are avaMable to 
second semester sopliomores and include the following experiences: 

Elementary Educat i on .303 (first in sequence) 

1, Students develop a set of basic understandings pertinent 
to learning and human grov/th. With these competencies the 
students develop the ability to identify, understand, and 
accept i nd 1 V I dua 1 di f fe rences among pup 1 1 s . 

2, The student develops competency In writing behavioral ly 
stated objectives and In using Lhem in the teaching of 
complete" lessons » 



3, The studant is orientad to tha IGE/HUs-i: coiicopt 
th rough : 



a* 


c1 ass room 1 ectu re 




b. 


orientation filmSj as 


One at a Time Togotbor" 




classroom observation 






participation as a team 


member in a unit op© rat ion 




participation as a team 


in mi cro teach f ng 


f . 


small group Instruction 


In ml cro teach i ng 


9' 


read i ng ass i gnmen ts 





Elementary Education 304 (second In sequence) 

1, The class experiences a complete unit In the class^ 
Princi pies and Pract i ces of Education , on the theory 
and operation of the IGE/MUS^E school. This includes: 

a, the complete series of films and filmstrips 

b, classroom lecture and dLscussIon 

c, guest-resource persons 

d, assigned readings from the published literature 
from the R and D Center and /l/D/E/A/j plus 
readings In periodical literature 

e, assigned observations of the laboratory schoo] 
un i ts In operatl on 

f, participation as team member in operation in 
the University Laboratory School 

g, eKperience field trips to an area IGE/MUS-E 
school In operation 
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[icg inning of the GrnduaLQ Pranra f.i . 

Since the Initiation of tim IQE/MUS-E concept: In V/isconsIn In 
1965s there has bean a stGadlly Increasing demnnd for inservlce 
programs and graduate courses and programs to help familiarl^a 
elementary school staffs v/Ith IGE/MUS-E as a mode] for Improving 
learning opportunities for elementary children. UW-EC has been involved 
in tv/o federally supported projects and continuous local program deveH 
opment In order to serve these demands. The first program began In 
September^ 1970 when U\V-EC received notlfi cation of a grant from the 
U* S* Office of Education to partrclpate In a consortium effort to 
develop and implement a statewide model program to train lead teachers 
(Unit leaders) for the elementary school with a differentiated staffing 
pattern* An area advisory committee was selected^ participants chosen 
by December s 1970 and the program was operative by February, 1971, The 
major focus of this program v/as on the summer school session for 1971 
(Joyal and Lange, 1971)* Materials detailing this consortium program 
are presented In Appendix A. 

During the summer of 1971, in addition to the consortium program^ 
the departments of Elementary Education and Junior-Senlor High Education 
cooperated In offering an individualized v^orkshop for public school 
staff members who were I nteres ted in curriculum development projects. 
Seventy-five teachers ' from three states attended the v/orkshop; 
participants included kindergarten through twelfth grade teachers and 
elementary and secondary administrators. They wrote contracts for 
developing InserviGe or curriculum improvement projects for implemen- 
tation In September, 1971* The workshop v^as structured according to the 



principles of IGE* The instruction provided guidoncc and cissisted hi 
identifying sources of materials. The participants wore responsible for 
identifying their rationale and objectives for their project and adapt- 
ing ideas for their own local situation* 

The participants were asl<ed to evaluate the workshop and their" 
general positive reactions as presented In Appendix B led the Departnient 
of Elementary Education to expand the concept of a single course to a 
proposed 'MGE Summer'' for 1972, 

1971-72 - CONTINUED PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

In September J 1971* one school in one new district and an 
add! tional school I n an existing district brought the current 
number of schools cooperat i ng wl th UV/^EC to l^i* These schools are 
located in eight districts. The four^year chronological expansion of 
5 the schools is shown in Figure 3. 

Ad^di_t_lons to the Undergraduate Program 

During the fall semester of 1973 s a new dimension was added to the 
preservlce experiences of students in the elementary education program 
at UW-EC. Students In campus social studies methods classes first 
learned about the theoretical background of subject matter methodology 
and procedures for developing units of work. Then they were given the 
opportunity to apply the theory in actual classroom situations In two 
IGE/MUS-E schools* Students v/ere assigned to teach units of work for - 
one week at each of the two schools; one unit at the primary level 
and one at the intermediate level. This experience provided university 
students 'v.»ith the opportun i ty to plan, organize, teach and evaluate 



CHRONOLOGICAL EXPANSION OF SCHOOLS COOPERATING WITII UW 




1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 



YEAR 




Districts 



School s 



Figure 3 



a part of the instructional program within thtf context of IGE/MUS-E' 
along v/Ith support from the regular, team of teachers in each of the two 
schools. Similar experiences are being provided in methods courses 
in other areas. In addition, specialty courses such as Measurement and 
Evaluation are being taught at tlie teaching centers such as the one at 
Rice Lake. The course content focuses on students applying the principle 
of evaluation related to I GE to their current field experience. 

The desirability for assurance of the undergraduates to be involved 
in IGE/MUS-E activities during their field experiences led to the draft- 
ing of the IGE/MUS^E Data Form - Experimental Copy, and a revision of 
the UW-EC Field Expe ri ence Handbook , These documents along with the 
general guidelines for Interns in WIP and the Teacher Internship are 
presented in Appendix C< 

Expansion of the Graduate Program 

In March^ 1971, UV/-EC vvas approached by the R&D Center concerning 
its interest and capabilities In becoming a cooperating university 
for maintenance and institutionalizing of the IGE/MUS-E concept. 
The initial functions of such a cooperating university would include 
(l) conducting one-v/eek institutes in advanced leadership for 
experienced unit leaders and (2) developing and. conduct! ng an 
academic year program for the purpose of academic preparation of unit 
leaders and leading to the masters degree. 

Both of these programs were to be financed by the Office 
of Education as a part of a grant to the R and D Center for the purpose 
of initiating, implementing, maintaining and institutionalizing the 

-10- 



IGE/MUS-E concept. UV^-EC v/ould sub'-contract v/i th the R and D Centur 
to carry out these programs. 

The graduate program grant would Include fellowships for 10 full* 
time graduate students plus an Institutional allov/ance. The one^week 
programs would Include stipends for participant expenses plus an insti-^ 
sutlonal allov/ance. 

The Di^partment of Elementary Education at UV/-EC enthusiastically 
accepted the responsibility for both programs and immediately began 
planning for a new emphasis In their program v/h i ch included the develops 
ment of three new courses' Individualization of Instructlonj Elementary 
Education 720, 3 credit hours. The Teacher and Differentiated Staff Ing^ 
Elementary Education 752^ 3 credit hours, and a Field Practicumj 
Elementary Education 757? 6 credit hours. Initial descriptions of 
these courses as prepared in the spring of 1971 and the specifications 
for the master-s degree with IGE empliasis are presented in Appendix D, 
Two of the courses J 720 and 752 vmm introduced during the 1371 fall 
semester^ and the need for revision in their content became apparent. 
Planned revisions are based on the tentative list of behavioral 
objectives which were developed as the base for the IGE emphasis* These 
objectives are presented In AppendiK E, 

In addition itQ the objectives listed in Appendix E, the objectives 
of the individual graduate student and the objectives of the school 
iystem in which that student will practice are being considered In 
developing the program for each of the ten graduate fellows for next 
semester. 



The tvm courses and the practfcum w! 1 1 be thoroughly evaluated by 
staff and students and the list of behavioral objectives wi 1 ] be revised 
as more eKperience Is gained in each area* 

UW-EC has conducted two one^week institutes for unit 1 eade rs-*-dne 
In August and one in October. The agendas and participant evaluations 
of tlie institute programs are presented In AppendiK F, 

Both the academic year and one^weeR programs have strengthened 
the consortium effort and have eKtended the scope of the department 
beyond the State of Wisconsin. Some of the svays in which the cooperative 
efforts have been carried out are as follows^ (1) staff for the one-v/eek 
institutes included members of the Wisconsin and Minnesota DIP's, the 
R and D Center, other institutions of higher education from three states 
and numerous public school systems as well as staff from LJW-EC; (2) audio- 
visual and print materials from the R and D Center and the DPMs were 
utilized as training materials for both the one-week and academic year 
programs; (3) thirty percent of the participants at the one-vveek 
institutes and twenty percent of the graduate fellows were from states 
other than Wisconsin; i^) students in the courses 720 and 752 utilize 
more than eight public schools in two states as laboratories for IGE/MUS=E 
activities and their contact brings closer cooperation between public 
school and UW-EC staff in terms of eKpertlse and programs; (5) each of 
the ten graduate fellows will carry out the practicum. in a different 
public school providing liaison between the public school and UV/-EC 
staff; and (6) commitment for UW-EC staff involyement in each school 
where a graduate student is taking the practicum* 
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Due to the statcwidG and nationwide expansion of the IGE/HUS^E 
concept, thore is concern that conegGS of teacher education prepare 
the I r ' undergraduates for teaching In schools that stress I ndi vi duaH zed 
learning and continuous prograss. Because of this concern^ the V/isconsin 
DPI has organized two regional avvareness conferences ^ one in Ki Uvaukee 
and one in Eau C ] a t re ^ to be held In late November and early Decembers 
1971s respectively. Representatives from all teacher education insti- 
tutions In Wisconsin have been invited. 

The DPI has Invited personnel from the Department of Elementary 
Education UW-EC to serve as resource persons and to present their program 
of undergraduate preparation in the [GE/MUS^E concept as a prototypic 
model from which new programs on other campuses could be developedt 

There Is a) so an awareness conference schedurad for personnel from 
teacher education institutions in, Illinois In early 1972 and staff 
members from UW-EC have been invited to present the same prototypic 
program at this meeting* 

AN IGE SUMMER 

The "IGE Summar*^ program currently being planned is a cooperative 
effort between the Departments of Elementary Education and Foundations 
of Education. The program will be housed in the campus Laboratory 
School and would combine the IGE/HUS-E concept with the I ntercul tu ral 
Education Progrom sponsored by the Foundations of Education Department 
during the past three summers* 

There is considerable optimism among educators that inner city 
school chMdren v/ould QapQcially bGnefit from ins tructional programs 



employing the IGE/MUS-E concept. The proposed student population for 
the summe r p rograni vvi 1 1 I nc 1 ud© ^0 urban b I ack and Span i sh speak i ng 
children, ^0 American Indian students and ^0 V/h I te children j all of 
whom will meet Title Ij ESEA selection criteria^ An outline of the 
"IGE Summer'* program can bo found in Appendix 

In addition to the program described abovej a supportive program 
of short-term (three^week) graduate courses structured in a format 
similar to the Educational Leadership course offered in the summer 
of 1971 will be avanable. 

In al 1 j the summer of 1972 should provide graduate students with 
opportunities to function as unit leaders in the Laboratory School 
and/or to develop curriculum improvement projects in the related 
short^terni courses. 

SUMMARY 

'The involvement of the Department of Elementary Education in 
this consortium effort to install, maintain and Institutionalize the 
IGE/MUS-E concept has resulted In (l) causing a number of schools In 
Wisconsin to examine their Instructional program and to decide to 
participate in education change under IGE/MUS^E, (2) new efforts on 
the part of public school teaching staff to individualize instruction 
andj (3) an intensrve examination of the exi s t i ng p repa rat i on program 
for teachers at UW^EC at both the undergraduiite and graduate levels. 
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A 1-JISCONSIN STATt:--WlDE HOPHL PJIOOIUM FOR DEVELOPIWG^ 
LEADERS IN ROLE DIFFERENTIATED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

In Urodiic t ion 

Q\^p.nty-eight: ©lanientary schoolB iii the State of Wisconsin have 
wholly differentiated staffs. Another 25 schools in the state are 
partially organised into differentiated staffing pattGrns. These 
and other schools need to employ principals and teaehers who are 
leaders of ins ti^uctional teaniE , • 

The puirpose of the Wisconslu Consortium is to develop systematic 
preparation programs for principals and *'lead teachers'* (leaders 
of instructional teaitis or ins tructional units) in order to provide 
a constant flov; of competent leaders for differentiated staffs, 

A state-vjide model program v7ill be developed xdiose components 
inciude on and off campus emphasis in both rural and urban areas. 
Five universities and the State Department of -Public Instruction 
will form the consortium to develop the model preparation program* 
The work of the consortium will continue from the Special Project 
Grant for "A Model Program for the Intensive Study of Role 
Dif f Grentiation and the Development of Leader Roles for Teachers" 
{OEG-0-9--59922G-3625 (725)} funded under EPDA beginning in Summer," 
1969. 
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N ee els - 

Schools hav3 been fJorced Lo explore new ways to uUlIiise school 
staffs in the attempt; to iraplGnient school "prDgrainrv which responcl to 
the variety of educatioiial needs \^hich the chlldran in a school 
, represenL, Task analyses are hardly needed to discover highJy skilled 
professional personnel per forming clerl cal or janitorial jobs. Time' 
taken by these low level tasks leosens the- time available for the 
subtle diagnoses of learning difficulties 3 and the planning and 
implementing of activities for childrens which only highly qualified 
professional people can accomplish. At the same time, elementary 
school teachers are asked^ typically 1 to spread themscnves over a 
wide range of professional responsibili ties-^-from eKercising 
iniaglnative expertise in al 1 sub j ect fields to carrying out 
responsibilities for testings for using different instructional 
inedia.5 for car^rying out action research. 

Interest in placing subs tan tive content in the elementary 
grades and in building inquiry skills witli elementary child ren ^ 
Ttiakos demands upon teachers for a breadth of knowledge wliich fev/ 

i 

people can meet* In certain communities skills of social analysis 
and understanding are essential to successful instruction. Questions 
about the relevance of elementary curricula refer to the authenticity 
of tiie intellectual bases on which these curricula rest as well as 
to the likelihood that these school experiences will bi^oaden the 
life chances of all the children wlio are Intraduced to them. The 
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locus of inflUructlonal leadership and of curriculum devclopmen c Is 
shifLing from tha central office staff to specific schools, and * 
within each school^ to teachers who are intlinately in touch v;ich 

the priorities for learning of spGcific groups of children. One' : 

means for facilitating this shift is to frae teachers to assume 
^ Instructional leadership responsibili ty by differentiating roles 
for teachers and supportini', school personnel, 

The kinds of differentiated roleB within an elementary school 
have been identified generally to Include paraprof essionals ^ 
intern teachers , regular teacherSs lead teachers ^ an assistant 
principal (or administrative assistant) and the principal * In 
this realigniiiGnt of reiationships the tasks , duties , and responsibilities 
of each role demand differing kinds and differing degrees of 
coTOpetencG, technical knowledge , and formal training. The job 
dv -crlptions and differentially structured organisation range from 
clerical and aide type responsibilities requiring a mlnlmuni of. 
fornial trainings through the more regular teaching activities 
requiring four to five years of college preparation to specialist 
coordin^ition and leadership responsibilities requi ring exceptionnl 
skill and advanced foriiial preparation. 

All of these roles are important in lueetlng the challenge of 
carrying out today's eiementary school progranu The tensions created 
by condltionB of BtVQBB , change, and transition make the leaderyhlp 
roles which principa].© and teachers assume as members of differentiated 
staffs particularly important. It, Is tho purpose of thiB conBortium 
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JlESAii iiIHE fJH^LMi EJiiilirQIIlS. ilZJl EOiEELilR c^f f get ivc lead i aachcra 
Pj^i^nc^ajLB in ii chools v/hicli have diff eren tial led staffs . 
The first experiments with teara tencliing in VJi scons in took 
place in 1960 as part of the Wisconsin Improvement l^rogram* Since 
that time dozens of school districts throughout the* state have 
implemented plans to develop teaching teams and to explore ways to 
differentiate responsibilities for an elementary school teaching 
Btaff. A special impetus w^as given to these efforts by the work 
of the Universltiy of Wisconsin's Research and DeveJ.opment Center 
for Cognitive Learning. Under the Center's leadership -'unitized" 
schools were established to facilitate curriculuTn rGsearch, 
innovation J and development. The Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction established eight "lighthouse" schools in 
diffei-ent geograpliic sections of the state in order to help 
implement and test the idea of the uniti^sed school. Unit leaders 
play a key role in the functioning of these schools. 
The blu lti unit Elementary School^ 

The Multiunit Elementary School organisation developed by the 
Wisconsin Ilesearch and Development Center for Cognitive Learning 
provides a specific example of a differentiated staff organization. 



^The characteristics of the Multiunit Elementary School and the concepts 
of individually guided education are more thoroughly outlined in 
Klausmeier, H, J, ^ Morrov^j R. , and Walter^ J, E.- I ndividually Guided 
Education in the Hultimiit School ; Guidelin es for Implementation * 
bUidison: Wisconsin Research .and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1968, 
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TharQ ava 52 olaiuanLnry schnula in VJlBConFiin whj.ch at: prc^Hcnt aio 
Uotally or partially unitized . Sotnrt of these snhnolH will be 
workJng wltli the consortium das crib ad in this propoBal to preparo 
teachers and principals for leadership roles in elamentnr^^ schoojs 
with diif erentlated staff organisiatlons , 

The Multiuniu School orgr^ni^ation includes both a formal 
organizational strLicturc and a prQCGdural s tyle conBifi ting of 
several essential componentB* Figure 1 illustrates the foriiial 
organiEaUlonal plan of a Multlunit School of 600 students. The 
organisational hierarchy of the MultiunJt School conists of groups 
at three distinct: jj^v^Ib of operation. 

At the classroom level are the Instructional and Restiarch (I 
and R) Units. Bach I and R Unit has a Uiiit leader or professional 
teachers two or more regular staff teachers ^ one or more aides 
or secretaries 5 and in some cases an intern. The intern assumes 
instructional responsibilities and does not perform routine and 
clerical duties * Kach Unit is charged with planning and 
conducting the total school experience of about 150 students* 

^ At a second level of qrgauizntion j the principal and the Unit 
leaders constitute tha permanent Instructional Improvement Committee 
of the building t The principal chairs the group, whlcli meets 
weekly J or more often if neGessary* This Comiiiittee may bring In 
consultanCs from the state education agency or other agencies. 
Instructional' decisions of a goneral school-wide nature are made by 
the Committee and implemented in the Units. 
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ConfiiilUfni Us from tlifi central shafi:, u.g. ciirriciiluin coordinators 
in subjact fi cOdK^ school psy chologi s I: ^ director of researcli ^ meet 
with tha ConKnittee iin it considors a particular siilijcct arua or 
school fuiicuion. The consiiltants providci tha Ins true tioiial 
IiiiprovC'Tiicnt Coininittce speniali^ed knowledge regarding content, 
ine thodology 5 iiiaterla].® 3 evaluation^ ctCs and also link the curricu.lum 
in one school to the sys t;om--wide program. Obviously j information 
froiii all the ceutral staff cannot be received slmultanaous ly in a 
inefiting of the Ins true t ion al Iniprovemont Committees nor is it 
feasibla to have all the centra], staff participate in weekly meetings 
of each building* 

At the third organigsa tlona level is the Sys tein--V7ide rolicy 
Committee. Choired by the superintendent or liis designee , this 
Committee inclndas principals ^ Unit leaders 5 teachers, consultants , 
and other relevant central office staff* It ineets less frequently 
than either of the other groups, but its operation is important to 
the success of the Multiunit School, T\co important criteria for 
membership here are having decision-iimking power and specialised 
knowledge to contribute to the success of the Multiunit oi'ganization . 
For examples v^hen the school is making a systeiTiatie effoi't to 
Implement a program of individually guided reading, the reading 
consultant .serves on the Sys tem^ls^ide Policy Committee and also meets 
regularly with the Instructional Improvement Committee and v/ith the 
Units. 



Tlie oryanliiotiorial pnttcrii of the Multiutiit School thus cl.Lffcra 
froin chaL of uhe trndluioncij. selC-conl:alnccl clasflrooiii school In 
several waya . PirsiL, in th« MulLiunit: School personnel work in 
Units of conunitteoa, rather than in isolation as is the case in the 
Uraditlonal school. Second, three new roles are added; Unit leader 
teaclmr aide, and Inatructional secretary. Finally, the addition 
of new roles and the use of personnel in groups rather than alone 
results in considerable re-definition of the familiar roles of 
principal^ teacher, and consultant. 

Tlie Lead T eacher • , , ' ' 

The load teacher is a certified elementary teacher who functions 
in a designated Isaderahlp role for a team of instructional and non- 
ins true tlonaJ personnel who are responsible for providing an educational 
program for a group of elenijntary students. He may be designated as 
a team leader, Unit leader, or by sotne comparable title. 
Diffe r entiated S taf f 

A differentiated staff reflecbs difforencos in cornpetencles , 
responslbllitlGis, and tasks by having different personnel perforin 
various complementary roles in providing an educational program for a 
group of eleraentnry students. Staffs with differentiated roleB 
usually luclude paraprofessional (ins tructlonal and clerical) , interns 
and/or student teachers, teachers, lead teachers, and principals. 
Special educational needs may be met through ouch role apecialties as, 
for example, suhjoct matter spaclalists, research speclallists , 
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mtidia fipcjclali^ ^ nnd cainniunlt:y rDlaLlons iipccinliw t:?^ , More 
financial ramuncuration i« nf foudad to those roles whlcli rciqulre 
mora rasponsibili ty and prof ess Ion al coinpo Ucncy » 
Sysl:ciiiat:ic Prt^p aratlon for Princitjalg_jnid l,ead Teachers 

A grov/iug number of schools throughout the State of Wisconsin 
arci expcirimentlng with dif f lajrontlalied staff arranacmcmts including 
tliB Multiunit Kianiontary School, In all of these schools certain 
teacherH arc sclactad to assume specirin. leadership responHibliitles 
as lead teacliGrs* In some cases the nevj responsibilities of 
principals and teachers have bean very precisely spelled out^ as in 
the Multfiinit Elementary School. In niost cases these leadership 
roles hav. been only sketchily defined at best. In no case have 
teachers who have assumed leadership responsibilities^ or the 
principals in the schools in which they work been able to prepare 
themselves directly for their new tasks. Short term conferences, 
preschool iiieeuings, the intermittent use of consultants have been 
the extent of the training available for lead teachers and their 
principals. In some cases these leaders have gone on to develop 
superb programs and to carry their new responsibilities with unusua], 
skill. In other cases the lack of formal preparation for leadership 
has caused temporary breakdowns in the siiioo'th functioning of the 
teainss units, and school staffs which were involved,. 

The Department of Public Instruction has played a vital role in 
identifying and channeling the need for special prep^jra.tion programs 
for lead teachGrs and principals to institutions of higher learning 
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in ulie suatc, The DGparLiiionU of Public Ina LrucUion lias bccin keenly 
aware of the varied needs of the sUfiUc and has ancoumgod several 
universitilies to join for the purpose of davGloplng a statevjidn 
model for preparing lead teachers and principals of schools with 
differentiated staffs. 

In addition to the DepartTiient of Public Instruction^ the members 
of the consortium are universities which are presently engaged in 
meeting the needs of urban centers in the state as well as rural 
areas of the state* These institutions also serve various dis- 
advantaged groups in the state; inner-^clty poverty areas ^ American 
Indian populations, rural poverty areas, 
ITie Need for a State-wide Model Prog ram 

A State-wide model program is being proposed because* 
(1) The most efficient response to geographic dispersal of the 
need for lead-^teachers is to have several preparation centers in dif-^ 
ferent geographical areas of the state. Leadership skills need to be 
practiced in real settings. Opportunity for local school districts 
to participate in identifying specific skills ; selecting lead teachers 
modifying programs is increased if they are near a participating 
teacher education institution. At the same time specialists and 
supervisors from the teacher educational institute have greater 
opportunity to observe and feed information back to lead--teaGhaj:s 
or principals during a practicum or during consultant visits to 
schools with differentiated staffs. 
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(2) Ccnrtain role bGhavlorB and functians of 3.eacl-LGachei^s 
and princLipal.y are conimon to a wIcIg variety of school Bituatloiis and 
staffing patterns. Several ins tltutionfi can share eKperlances in 
devGloping the abilities needed to function \*?ell in these roles. 
Successful practices and ma terlals can be shared among all the 
cooperating institutions. 

(3) Certain role behaviors are unique to particular social 
settings i e.g. an urban Inner-core ^ an area serving large numbers 
of Ainerican Indian childrGnj a surburban uppers-middle class 
commuiiityi Some functions respond to particular school probleTiis or 
assets, e.g. the dispersal of resources in rural areas, the prpximity 
of resources in urban areas. An efficient response to this difference 
in needs among the school's clientele Is to plan foi^ different 
inetitutions to emphasise different specialities from one another 

(in addition to the "core" of role bahaviors wliich all stress in 
commoii,) Planning for these differences is carried on most efficiently 
on a statewide level. 

(4) Ample evidence, the result of widespread experience, 
suggests that a key part of any program to prepare professions is a 
practical and genuine opportunity to exercise the skills needed, 
.under conditions where competent supervisors can help the participants 
analyze and understand the effects of their behavior In the new 
roles. The shape and size of an "effective practlcum is not at all 
well known. A state-wide consortiuni effort can examine and describe 
experiences with different kinds of practicum experiences . 
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(5) TIiG force! uf expciriGiicG aompuls us to acknowladge that: . 
Gducationnl change is fur inorc likely to take placci v/licn LEA^s ^ 
and universitiGs coDpGratG in defining the scope and emphaais of 
praparfition programEi . While some shcool districts can participate 
in building a campus-based preparation prDgramj others need to have 
tlie university and ite staff available to tlietn in the Bchool locale on 
ft regular and long'-term basis* The Wisconsin state--wide model 
permits the simultaneous mpnotoring of on-campus and off-campus 
based programs in areas primarily either urban or rural in character, 
Oblectives 



teac hers and principa ls for schools whose staffs are differentiated , 

Eight school districts and a group of non--public corumunity 
schools (Milwaukee Inner^City Educational Development Project - 
Title I, HEA) have already indicated an interest In participating^ 
by identifying potential par ticipauts ; by reacting to suggested con- 
tent ^ methods^ and materials for the program. A Program Improvement 
Team will be built from the staff of each University in tho consortium 
together with personnel from local schools cQoperating with that 
particular iiis tl tutlon * 

(2) To develo p initial instructional programs on five camp uses. 




Following are overall objectives for the consort imiu 



(1) To refine the state -wide model to prepare elementally lead 



A residence program for lead teachers for urban schools* 



A residencG program for lead teachers for rural schools* 



An Inservlce orlanted program for lead teachers for 



urban schools* 



1^ 

d. An inseii'vica prograiii for Ic^ad teachers for rural 
schoolB 

e, A residence program foi: princlpalB of Bclioola v;hare 
s taf f roles iire dlff erentlatGd . 

During the period between January 1970 - June 1970j the pro- 
gram proposed below will be submitted to the Program Improveiiient 
Teanis for reaction. The modi f i cat Ioub tliese teaniB suggeBt v;lll 
determine the specific curricular experiences for the 1970 sum^ier 
session and the 1970-71 academic yeai% 

( 3 ) To develop the following competen ces In all lea4:-^eacher 
trainees i 

in group dynauiics and group leadership: helping 
teachers accormnodate to one another's difference* 
b. Skill in curriculum development: the ability to da-- 




velop curriculum plans s teaching strategies j and evalua-- 
tive tools. 

Skill in improving teachings feeding analytic informa^ 
tion back to teachers* 
dt^t^^ll management' implementing curriculum decisions 
%^ through organization and the creative deployment of 
children and staff, ^ 
These four lead teacher functions were identified as crucial to 
successful team operation by all participants in the Wisconsin Summer 
1969 Model Training Progranu They form the core of common learnings 
on all campuses aiming to prepare lead teachers within the consortium. 
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igLJgv^jj^i^ c-ach lea d liG^nchcr traingc^^^ general 

sjcciaity in at: l ens t one o f them : 

a. Skill as a learning specialist i diagnosing needs ^ 
identifying appropriate activities to meet these 
needs * 

b. Skill in research i interpreting^ applying^ noordi-- 
natlng the research relevant to the team. 

Skill in linking school and community ^ interpreting 
community forces and values to teachers so they can 
design, .relevant curricula, 

d. Skill in building learning environmentfl : solving 
physical space and instructional media use problems. 

e. Skill in working with paraprofessionala i supervising 
the \^rk of clerical and teacher aides, 

(5) To invQlve staff from local school districts (teachers and 
administrators) and pro gram participants . 

Objectives in Preparing Principals for Role Differ entiated Ele menta ry 
Schools 

The realignment of relationships implied by a role differentiate 
structure demand differing kinds and differing amounts of competcncle 
technical knowledge, and formal training. In general, positions at. 
the paraprofessional end of the continuum are le^s compleK, more nar- 
rowly defined, and hence require less training. As one moves along 
the continuum to the more prof essional roles , however ^ the boundaries 
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of decision and responslbiXlty dccpan ond brostdGn to deinand yraatei:' 
.competency not only in onus own role but a better understanding of 
supportive and appellate roles as well. Thus the role of the prin-^ 
clpal may be the most deinanding of all^ requirJ.ng considerable depth 
and breadth of preparation. This does not imply that the principal 
must or should be expert in every role needed for a differentiated 
staff* IX does mean that his role demands an understanding of how 
all of thase roles fit together and interact in a well^-functioning , 
organization, ILia role may offer more direct and diverse oppor-^ 
tunities for leaderships goal clarification j coordination ^ and 
assessment of movement toward desired ends. 

Preparation for the principalship in role differentiated ele-- 
mentary schools has tv;o major dimensions; one requiring an under-- 
standing in depth of the task areas unique to the pilncipalshipj 
and the other suggesting a versatility or breadth of knowl cadge ,grov;- 
ing out of his need to understand and coordinate the various speciali- 
ties which collectively constitute an elementary school. The role 
differentiated organisational structure affects both of these di-- 
mensions. Not only does a principal do different t:?iings in a role 
dif fereiitiated school j but his understanding of how the work of the 
nrganlzation gets done (who does what) must also be modified. Thus 
the objectives of this segment of the consortium effort are stated 
at two levels. The first level deals with understanding how the 
organization accompliiihes Ilh work (role definitions and' interrela-- 
tionshipo)^ while the second level focuses upon helping the principal 
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. dcivciop coTitpe Utuicy in the aclininlstrativti task areas* Tha firat 
IkvqI of objDctivGs of Lhe segimnt of the consorLium effort will bo 
toi 

(1) Define moro clearly the task elements of each role in 
elemcHntary schools organised in a differentiated rolo pattern to 
undersUand how thay complemaiit and supplaiiieiit one another, 

(2) Analy^,e role interrelationships to determine appropriate 
administrative pat tern s of coordination ^ communication , decision- 
inakings and staff utilisation, 

(3) Provide programs to prepare eadres or teams to iTiiplement 
role differentiated structures iii selected elemenriary schools, 

(4) Provide cross-role practicum eKperiences for these teams, 

(5) Study the role relationships and interactionE within and 
among these role differentiated teams. 

(6) Identify the specific competencies and skills needed to 
perform the principalship function (Role differentiation within this 
function will likely emerge), 

(7) RoG tiructure the preservice preparatioii programs for ele- 
mentary principals and assistant principals, 

(S) Utilize the strengths and competencies of member institu- 
tions within the consortium to refine and to implement these in-- 
service and preservice preparation programs. 

In addition to the general project objectives the consortium 
effoi-^t (at the University of Wisconsin^ Milvraukee) will focus upon 
the specific hehavioral skills and competencies needed by principals 
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if tliey atc-i to function as effecuiva InadDrs in rola cliff nirc^ntiotcd 
schools, ThQ spGcific cQntGnt of thin revltali.zad preparation pro-- 
grnni would be modified through anA-lyais of the C2Kpeii:i©.nces of the 
training cadreB and by the suggo^s tlonsj pf principals^ with BUCcesMful 
ex])crlKnca in unitized and "lighthouso" sehools. The content xjould 
be dravm from several discipllneE* ^ howevarj and would include now 
coiiCGptuali^^atione of admlnis tratlvo ef fcctlvcnc.^is i^equlrfsd by tb.a 
redefinition of the principal's role, A inodificatiou of Kate's 
formulation of administrative functions ^-/ould serve as the organizing 
components 5 i.e, inanagerlal skills^ technical skills, human skills, 
aiid concep tual'-speculative skills. 

The objectives of the program would be to help the principal 
develop specific proficiencies In the following areas r 

(1) Manage rial Skills 

Managerial skills are perhaps the most visible and hence the 
tasks most frequently Identified with adTnlnls tratlon. For an or- 
ganization to operatej budgets must be made^ supplies must be pur- 
chased and distributedj records must be kept^ rooms must he allocated , 
equipment must be maintained j reports must be filed 3 staff must be 
procured and assigned^ material and personnel must be coordinated 5 
office proceclures must be Implements ^ and policies must be formulated* 
In short, the managerial skills are those skills necessary to obtain^ 
allocate^ coordinate^ and use the inaterlals and facilities of the 
organisation with optimism effectiveness. 
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(2) Technical Sklllfi 

Obviously many aspects of administrative competency are tied 
closely to the purpose or product of the enterprise* Thus principals 
must have an understanding of child development 5 learning theory ^ 
curriculum theory , grouping patterns ^ teaching mcthbdologies , and in-- 
strucCional nmterials. In addition ^ today's principal needs to 
understand conmiunity forces ^ conflict .resolution^ participation models j 
planning^ organi^ingj and decisloning (types and styles)* Not being 
&ble to be expert in all of these areas he mus': know how to utilize 
to best advantage the specialists 011 his stA. f, 

(3) Human Skil ls 

The human skills are those skills necessary in coordinating and 
effectively utilising the human resources of the organisation. Role 
differentiated schools include many specialists v/hose efforts must 
be coordinated to promote coimiion goals • People must be stimulated 
and freed to achieve their potential. People also have personal 
needs and motivations which must be understood and met* Thus a 
principal must be skillful and sensitive in interpersonal relation- 
ships , non-verbal coiimiunication^ small group dynamics ^ leadership 
styles, social sanctions^ organisational climate^ role thooryj social 
systems theory ^ public relations ^ idiographic dimensions of social 
structures J gi'oup maturation | and behavior modification techniques. 
The admlniotrators job is to get the work of the organisation done 
throug h others and to help people reaiize their potentialities. 
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(4) SpocuJ.ati ve-Ca ncept ual Skills 

Old arrangments are no longar always adequate in dealing with 
nev; educational problems* Educational laadership thus requires meOL 
of vision and iiftagination , capable of concpivlng alternative solutions 
and speculating on their usefulness. Nor is the imagination all in 
the developTnant of a plan^'-much of it is In the process of ■■becoming." 
People hold differing expectations for schools > they resist change^ 
they protect vested interests* Vision tnust be coiiimunicated ^ enthusiasm 
for change must be nurtured* t-mile the speculative^conceptual skills 
are difficult to teachj there is evidence that they can be learned* 
Simulated materials and "in^basket" exercises provide opportunities 
for exploring and comparing alternative solutions* Gouldner's model 
of anticipated and unanticipated outcomes helps administrators 
analyge cause^effect relationships* Imaginative principals can them-^ 
selves help teach. their colleagues* In a role differentiated schoaj , 
speculative-conceptual skills may be -the crucial test of a principal's 
effectiveness, i 



PREPARATION PR0G1U>1S FOR LEAD- TEACHERS MD PRINCIPALS 



State-Wida Pattern; U rban Settings 

The Wisconsin coiisorulum was formed to respond in a systenmtic 
way to certain state-wide needs for prGparlng lead-teachers. These 
needs form the basis for the differing emphases of the consortium 
members* 

Three of the member institutions emphasiEe differentiated school 
roles in an urban setti ng. These are Marquette University in 
Milwaukee and the University of Wisconsin^ Madison , with lead- teacher 
programs I while the University of Wisconsin^ Milwaukee emphasised 
preparing principals for role-differentiated elementary schools. 
Administrators and teachers in these urban areas tend to be fairly 
knowledgeable about differentiated staffing for two of the districts , 
five elementary schools have had completely differentiated staffs 
in the pattern (discussed earlier) developed by the University of 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
Professionals presently acting as lead--teachers , and some interested 
in filling that role as it presently exists in their school districts, 
will be rGquQsting the opportunity to participate in consortium 
programs. These school districts are at a "ready*^ stage so far as 
preparation progranis are concerned. 
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The University of Wisconsin^ Madison mounts a c amp u s - c en t r ch d 
profiraiiu It Is, however, decidedly reality^oriented. Before 
participants leave their schoolOs imiverslty staff work for the 
first semester v^ith the instructional teams or units from which 
participants will comej preparing them to replace the participant 
teachers with two Interns from the university's Teaching Intern- 
ship Program, An^ intensive second semester's work consists of - 
forjiial coursework related to the "core" lead-teacher roles; small- 
giroup leadership, curriculum development , improvement of teaching, 
managing Instruction and deployment of children and staff. The 
summer session following this semester permits a controlled 
practicum on-canipus as well as work in one of the specialty' 
areas* During the semester following this summer session^ participant 
return to the instructional teams they leftj for a semester-long 
practicum, ^ Staff from the university lead a continuing v^eekly 
eeminar and consult with participants on-the-job. 

Key characteristics of this approach are: urban emphasis; 
on-campus centered* intensive , one-year preparation program 
for school districts implementing role^dif f erentiated elementary 
school staffs, 

Marquette University will of f er - an off-campus centered program. 
Opportunities to acquire skill in the "core" lead^ teacher behaviors 
occur during a year-long practicum. Seminars led by university 
staff center around these •'core-* behaviors, drawing illustrations 
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from iGndGrshlp problems facing part:Uipiints on-^tlie--j ob , SiunmGr 
sessions preceda and follow the on-tha=job training. The first 
suimiiar uses formal coursework to streBs general principles related 
to "core" laad^ teacher roles? Both sniiiiiier sessions offer coursework 
jrelated to becoming research , learning, or community specialists. 

Key characteristics of this approach are^ urban emphasis; 
off^campus centered^ intensive^ one--year and two s=unimer sGssion 
preparation program for school districts Implementing^ role 
dif ferentlationi . . 

The University of Wis cons in ^ M,lv;aukce has the preparation 
of elementary school principals as its focus* The i^esult of two 
years of participation by principals with on-^campus model 
differentiated staffs (called '^cadres") is the developmant of formal 
coursework and practicum eKperiencGs which relate to role'-behaviors 
of the principal in a school with dif f erentlatad staff. These role- 
behaviors will have been acted out and identified by the participants J 

- ' i 

through suminers spent in operation and analysis of models-schools, I 

^ - - - ---- J :| 

and also by analysis of ^the experience of the cadres while on-^the-job, | 

The one-year program devaloped will be offered to a new group of i 

participants during the third year of the project* | 

Key charactGrlstics of this program aroi focus on principal's | 

role I urban emphasis| both on-^ and off-^campus centered^ for school | 

I 

districts ready to implemGnt dif f Qrontiated staffing. I 

. i 
■| 

1 

, ' I 

j 7 
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St:ata--Wi da Pattern: Rur al Sattings 

Two of the consortiuni niembers ernpliasl^e roiG differentiation 
in Xljj^ SGt tings ; thesG are Wisconsin State University , Eau Claire' 
and Wisconsin State University ^ LaCrosse, 

WSU, Eau Claire v;ill offer an on- campus centered program. It 
is aimed at participating school districts which have at least 
partially differentiated their staffs (using the '^unitized*' school 
inodel presented earlier)* New courses related to "core" role-^ 
behaviors v;ill be offered, together with the opportunity to develop 
specialties in community analysis, working with paraprof essionals , 
building learning environments, A continuous summer plus two 
semester on-ceinpus will be followed by a follow-'Up year in which 
participants are on-the^Jdb as lead-teachers. University staff 
will make periodic visits to consult with the instructional units 
or teams with which the partlelpants work. 

Key characteristics of this program arei rural em.phasis; 
on-^campus cantered; a two-year program in which a year of work on-^ 
campus is followed by a year-long practical experience as lead- 
teacher; designed for school staffs near to the implementation stage 
in role differentiation* - 

WSUj Lacrosse will have an off-campus centered program. School 
districts in the rural area served by this university have made some 
tentative starts in the direction of differentiating staff roles with 
the encouragemant and assistance of a Title III grant administered ' 



i 
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by V/SUj LaCrosse and the State Vs Cooperative Educational Service 
Agency #11 vjhich coordinatus curriculum developinent for Ibcal 
schools In that part of Wis cons in. In general ^ these diBtriets are 
at a developmental rather than implementation stage. This accounts 
, for the particular shape and style of approach of this component of 
the consortium. A three--year program is planned. During the 
first years participants meet with university staff to plan staff 
differentiation and anticipate their needs for formal coursework 
and coiisultant helpi This planning begins In Summer ^ 1970 and 
continues the following year while participants work in their 
schools. The secoad year emphasizes partial differentiation 
togetlier with intensive analysis of the effects of tentative 
staffing patterns'. The third year sees the participant in fully 
differentiated staffing patterns. 

Key characteristics of this program aret rural emphasis; 
off-campus centered; a three--year .developmental effort aimed at 
Implementation in the third year by the first two year's participants, 
S el e c t in g Par t i c ip an t s 

Certain elements in the process of selecting participants 
for the program will be common to all members of the consortium. 
Meraber institutions will develop and broadcast materials describing 
the program to school districts thi'oughout the part of Wisconsin 
near them. The State Department of Public Instruction (a member 
of the consortium) will play a major role in dissemination, /The 
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invoiveinenc of a participent: is really the involvement of a school 

district from which he comQB or to which he may go upc5n completing 

the program, since one criterion for admission is that the candidate 

be a lead-teacher (or pincipal working with diCf erentiated staff) 

or intends to beconia on© v;hen he completes the progran^ A first 

step then is for each meniber of the consortium to Identify the 

school districts with which the institution will work giving 

attention to the climate for change ^ and for support of role 

differentiation in that school district* 

School districts will be chosen by April 15, 19 70 for those 

I 

whom partlcipmits beain in Sunimer, 1970; those beginning in September, 
1970 will be selected by May 15,. 1970. Praference will be given 
those districts which guarantee that participants will receive no ^ 
loss of pay or tenure. This obligates the districts to pay each ^ 
participant the differenca between his stipend and his regular 
salary for that year'. . . 

Two primary considerations are vital before the final selection 
of the potential lead-^ teacher is made. The person selected must first 
have indicated a desire to become a career leader. He mOst be 
interested in remaining in the instructional setting, in touch with 
Students at the classroom level. Secondly , it is considered vital 
that his peers have identified him as a leader and one vjlth whom they 
could work in the capacity of a lead- teacher . 



The final seleGtion, howaveri will be made by a coiiiniittoe of 
public school pei^sonnel and university faculty, Tlie most probablQ 
conmiittce membership will Include the building principal p another 
administration rapresentatlve ^ (perhaps a curriculum director) ^ 
two building teachers, and a university reprssentative. Though 
selaction coimnlttea make--up inay vary from one school district to 
anothGrj all such comiiiittees will include teachers as well as 
adraiiiistrators , 

The steps in selection of prograni participants would bei 
^-1. Consortium Invites participation from school districts, 
^'^2, School districts identify themselves as having schools 
whose staffs are total3.y differentiated or indicate 
their willingness to organise one or more schools in 
that way. . 

3. School districts Invite applications from interested 
teachers eind principals. 

4. Teachers and principals apply for program, 

5. Selection comittee (consisting of school district and 
university niembers) reviews appllcations.5 colleGt data 
about candidates (including judgments of his peers about 



^^Universities in the consortium and the State DGpartment of 
Public Instruction have alr^dy had applications for par l;iclpation 
froiii six school districts in Wisconsin 1, Three of these districts 
have one .or more schools with fully differentiated staffs. Throe 
of these districts are not yet at that level but appear eager to 
work towards it. See AppendlK Ai 
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his leadership abilities^ IntGrview with candidates) atid 
selects participants. Criteria for siGl&ction will 
Include i 

a. An indicated interest in the role being developed 
(lead- teacher or principal) 

Minipjum of two yenrs of successful teaching 
Ct Presently a lead-teacher or will be when he conipletns 
. ■ the progratiL 

d, Leadership potential identified by peers 
a. Meets Institution ■© rfequireinents for graduate 
study (may be waived for participants not 
seeking a graduate degree or graduate credit) * 
Develop ing and Re generjating the_ PrograTn . 

Each Tnember teacher education instruction will form a Program 
Improvement Team conaisting of staff from the university^ teacher 
and adurlnis trator representing the schobl districts the insititulon 
work's with^ and program participants. An essential element of all 
programs in the consortium is their responsiveness to input from 
program participants and cooperating school districts. This la 
not an adjunct but an integral part of each program. All the 
evaluative behavior la aimed at working useful modification of 
program possbile, 

'Whenever the term "formal coursework" is used, it should ba 
understood to refer to a flexible academic eKperlence, The 
flexibility extends to the content, itiaterlals, mftthod of a course 

EKLC 
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which might for three hours a week for fifteen weeks in a senicster. 
Flexibility also extends to the shapa of the academic expericncG 
itself. The opportunity to gain insight into leadership skills, 
curriculum or management skills ^ and the like through being informed, 
applying information, analyzings synthesizing and evaluating 
knowledge may conie through another structure then the semesters- 
long course I The alternatives may include short, highly focused 
courses of three to five \^7ekks duration both in and out of 
education (e,g, , Bociology of^urbau ghetto; relating media to 
an enrvironment for learning). Additional alternatives may 
include self-^instructional materials or independent study under 
a professor's direction, ITrie shape, extent^ and content of 
alternatives to semester courses will, be determined by the response 
of the Program Improvement Teams to the first round of programs, 
Practicum E xperien ces 

All programs will stress practicum experiences 5 i.e, the 
opportunity for participants to practice the skills in leadership 
they are trying to develop joined with the opportunity to get 
feedback information about the effects of behavior so that analysis 
evaluation can lead to a refinement of skills in the off--campus 
centered programs | the practicum is the major part of the preparation. 
In oii-campus centered programs, approximately an equal emphasis is 
given to academic and practicum eKperienced, The on--campus centered 
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prograRis at UniveifsiUy of VJisconsinj Madiaon and Univarslty of 
Wiscoiislns 'Milv/aukea include an iiiterniedl ate practlcuiit expGrlGncG 
■through the use of a "laboratory" or controlled model of the 
instructional taam setting. 
Eyaluatlon 

Evaluation will be twofold t examining the aff ectiveness of 
the different programs a£ proparatlon programo ; examining the 
ef fectlvGness of the role-behaviors of the participants within the 
dlfferentlatad staffs v^ith which they work. 

One of the advantages of a consortium in which components 
are varied among meinbers is that sharing can lead to a single 
component of a program being changed in response to information 
about ' successful operation on another campus. Weaknesses and 
Strengths are mora readily apparent given comparative data* 

The major sources of data to be used in evaluating the pre-- 
paratlon progriaiis arei the participants in the program; 
Program Improvement Teams; university staffs; outside evaluation 
groups the Advisory Board, 

Participants and university staffs vjlll be asked to rate the 
Gonfcrlbutions and ef f ectivensss of various parts of their programs i 
recruitment and selection, formal coursGworks practicum eKperiences, 

Participants j their colleagues In the schools In which they 
taachj and administrators in the school districts will be asked to 
describe role-behaviorB of effective iQad^teachers (or principals) 
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nnrj tho consequcTiceQ these behaviors have for decision-^maklng In 
the team. Analyses of the actual role--behaviora of particpants 
will be made by university staffs and effects of discrepancies 
assessed. 

Participants will respond to the Rokeach Dogmatism Scales 
Cattell 16 P.F, Factor Questionnaire and other instruments designed 
to see if significant shifts occur in personality characteristics 
which may be related to effective instructional team leadership , 

At each campus 3 data from these sources will be available to 
the institution -s Program Improvement Team so that it can react 
with suggestions for program improvement for that institution. 

An Advisory Board for the total consortium will consist of 
representatives of interested sectors of thp state's citizens 
such as . teacher organiEations ^ school boards ^ ui^ban and rural 
residents, minority groups , the Wisconsin Research and Developement 
Center' for Cognitive Leamings and the teacher education 
institutions which are members of the consortium, Ihls board 
will meet at least once a year to review the state^wlde model. 

Figure 2 on the following page charts the total state-^wide 
model program, indicating how each campus plays a role in support 
of the over--all state--wide structure. On succeeding pages the 
program on each campus is described briefly • 
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THE LEADH^rEACIIER PROGRAM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ^ MADISON 

The Lead--Tefeicher Prograra at the UnivGirslty of Wisconsin - 
Madlaon may be cheractGrlged as mi on-^campus, urban oriental 
program which rGquirGs one summer session and one academic 
year to complete. The program v;ill be described below, 
dataillng somewhat the program development, the suggested 
sequence of experiences, and the on^campus academic and 
practicum programs. 

Specific identification and seJ.ectlon began In January^ 
1969 and is considered to be a continuous process. The txmity-^ 
four lead-teacher participa'nts and principals selected to 
participate in the previous summer institute on role differentia 
tion will be Invited to return during the summer of 1970, 
This group will be Invited to continue Its study of the lead- 
teacher role and to make final recommendations for an education 
program developing the concept of the Icad^teacher in a dif- 
ferentiated staff. ^ . 

From this group, five continuing participants will be - 
selected to assist in developing a comprehensive education 
program^ to plan research, and to assist in the identification 
and selection of lead- teachers • They will be asked to remain 
on campus through August^ 1971^ to evaluate and modify the 
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academic expcriGncGSs and to assist: in the laboratoi-y practicuni 
describGd later. 

In February 1971s fifteen participants will begin the 
recommerided acadernlc progranu They will continue their ex-- 
periences through the summer of 1971 in an academic and laboratory-- 
practicum combination* The semestGr of field practlcum follovjs 
from September 1971 through January 1972. Fifteen new participants 
Identified in an on--going process. will begin the cycle in February^ 
1972, 

Important in the program concept is the close tie between 
the University and the public schools Involved in the program* 
The lead-teacher participant Is identified early enough so 
that the team of teachers and the public schools can prepare 
for his absence beginning in the middle of an academic year. 
But while he Is absent from the team^ he is replaced by two 
unlversJty graduate Interns (liberal arts graduate students 
Involved in their studeiit teaching eKperience,) He then returns^ 
to the team in the field practicum the following year. 

The academic experience consists of developing competencies 
in four core areas: Curriculum, Management of Instruction, 
Group Dynamics and Leadership, Improvement in Teaching, There 
are seven courses in Curriculum and Instruction currently offered, 
seven In which the concepts of group dynamcls and leadership are 
considered, and five in the area of Improving TGaching. Acadeinic 
work will be provided through a combination of these courses, 
depending on the neads and experience of the individual load--. 
teacher= . In addition^ a modular course is being developed in 
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whicli thi? par iiiclpatit: will be providod an overview of team 
functions and from which he may salect: an area of spGclal 
emphnsis 'f rom ainong many short-teirm (thrce-^five week) ''moclules." 

The practlcura experience is of two types; the first Is 
a laboratory-pract icum in which there are controlled experiences 
directly i^elated to the academic experiences; the second lo the 
field practicum. The field practicum involves placenient In the 
teain from v;hich he v;as originally selected and an eKpeirlence 
provided in which he is expected to practice and test the academic 
concepts and his skill in employing them* University per'sonnel 
x^ill provide feedback directly to the participant and the team 
whiles in addition^ a practicum seminar is provided for all 
participants , 



^ THE LKAD-?EACHm PROGRAM AT 
WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY - LACROSSE 



The Lead-Teacher Program at VJisconsln State University - 
LaCrosse may be characterised as an off-canipuSs rural oriented 
progrma which requires three years to coniplete* The sequence 
will be described belowj detailing the emphasis on program 
development and public school^unlversity interaction in developing 
the competencies of a lead--teacher . 

From February through May of I97O3 a "planning coiimiitt'ee 
consisting of representatives from the universitys public 
schools s Department of Public Instruction ^ and Cooperating 
Educational Service Agencies will determine the general parameters 
of the program.* They will select the nine participants to be in-- 
volved in the program and will plan the initial aummer experience. 

The total program is conceptualiged as being a combination 
of formallEed instruction on pampus during the summers with 
off --campus field work during the academic year. The nine 
participants- selected by the planning committee will begin 
their formalized instruction In Junes 1970 by taking courses, 
participating in a laboratory experience ^ and being involved in 
sensitivity training* They will also assist in developing the 
subsequent three year curriculum* the total program to have 
been completed by June^ 1973. 
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The Dvcrall pnttcrn of cKparlence is suggasted to be 
tlirea summer scsBlons of forTnal Instruction on cnmpusi with 
sixteGn days of In-servlce work per acadGinic year for three 
years. The first two summer sessions and acadeolc yeiir 
involvement have a focus on developing the concept of lead-- 
teaching and the skills involved while the third year may be 
considered field testing the concept and skills. 

Suggested program components to be considered Include those 
which deal with human relation skills ^ coininunlcationj self 
analysis; curriculum implementation^ and evaluation; instructional 
techniques, and coordinationi school and community interaction; 
environmental conditions for learning; and research. 
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THE LE/Ui-TEACHER PROGMM AT 
WISCOIs'SlN STATE UNIVERSITY - EAU CLAIRE 



The Lead-Teacher Progrflm nt Wisconsin State University - 
Eau Claire may lie characterized ns an on-campus, rural school 
oriented program, which requires two years to complete. The 
program will be described below, detailing somewhat the general 
sequence, the academic experience and practlcum involvement. 

Specific identification and selection of lead-teacher 
participants will begin in February, 1970. A group of ^e 
participants will be selected to begin their formal acadaraic 
work during the summer of 1970 and to continue this on-campus 
work for the entire academic year, 1970 - 1971. It is anticipated 
that each of the five participants will return to the school 
from which they were selected for a year long practlcum. During 
this time the University will provide consultant aaslstance to 
the public schools involved and specifically to the lead-teacher 
participants, 

A second group of fifteen participants is selected during 
the Spring of 1970 to begin their program in Septem'ber, 1970. 
The initial group of five and this second group of participants 
will share the common course offerings specific to the lead- 
teacher during the 1970-1971 academic year. Group two will complete 
its on-campus academic experience during the summer of 1971 when 
•a third cycle of partitipants begins its program, Wliile group two 
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is InvnJvad in the off-cainpus fiftld eKpc-rience during the 
acadcinic yaar 1971-^1902 , group three will continuG its on-^ 
campiis experience, (see Diagram A) 

The following courses are being developed specifically 
for the Lead^-Tencher Progi^ami Social Ecolo gy^ Practicum In 
Human Relations I, Practicum in Human Relations II ^ Seminar in 
Role and Goal Theory ^ Seminar in Organisation Theory and Diagnosis ^ 
Improvement of Instruction. This program of courses is 
supplemented by five eKisting courses^ Research in Teaching , 
Evaluation, Fundamentals of Psychology in Education, Princiiples 
of Curriculum Planning, and Philosophical Foundations of 
Education* 

Since the participants will bring varied educational and 
experiential backgrounds to the program, program planning will 
be done on an individual basis. Wlien an individual's background 
suggests that educational experiences s other than those provided 
in the courses described previously^ would be more beneficial 
to his leadership role, modification of the individual's program 
will result. 

Tlie off -campus practicum will take place when lead- teacher 
participants have returned to their school districts. The 
InstiUute staff from the University will serve as consultants to 
the school systems, with the cost being assumed by the districts. 
The main foci w^ill be on diagnosing problems in the eKerclse of 
the lead-teachers role, attempting to remediate - such problems^ an«J 
to evaluate the Lead-Teacher Program, 



THIi; LEAD-TEACHER PROGRAM AT 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSI'TY 



The Lead^Teacher Program at Marquette University may be 
characterlK'.cd as an of f--caiiipus ^ ui^ban ori'ented program, which 
requires of a participant two summer sessions and one academic 
year to complete. The program will be described below , dotailing 
somewhat the general sequence of experiences. 

The first cycle of the program will consist of a summer 
session, an academic year, and a second sunmier session. Thus, 
the first phase would run from the summer session of 1970 through 
the suinmer session of 1971* During the summer session of 
1971, a second group of participants will begin while the 
first group is ending the cycle. 

The formal course work offered during the first summer 
session xv^ill consist of an educational psychology course and 
also one in research methods. The first is geared to diagnosing 
needs and identifying appropriate activities. The second refers 
to a lead- teacher 's need to apply j interpret^ and coordinate 
research. 

The two formal courses taken during the academic year, 
seminars in learning environments and teaching school and 
conmiunlty, are taken while the participants are on the job. 
Specific relevance to the participant's own school and conmiunity 
is recognized as^ a basic major 'asset to this experience, 
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During the socond summer session, curriculuni developraent 
and social psycholoBy ore offered. The content of these and all 
the foL-mal courses and seminars v7ill deal specifically with the 
type of problem that a lead-teacher may encounter. The curri- 
culum is doslsned to enhance the skill of the load-teacher in 
the areas of management, technical knowledge, and personal and 
interpersonal relations. 

A third group of participants begins the cycle in June, 

1972. 
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THE LEAD-^ri!/>CHER PROGRAM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN MILWAinCEE 



The Lead--Teacher Program at the University of Uisconsln ^ 
Milwaukee may be characterised as an on--campuS| developmental 
pragram with the primary focus on the impllGation of the Icaad-- 
teacher, concept as it relates specifically to the priticipal. 
UltimaUelys a princlpal'-participant will be in the program for 
one academic year^ the developmental sequence will be described 
below with some consideration given to suggested program 
empliasie. 

The first phase of a three phase program begins in June 
of 1970 with two complete teams of school personnel involved in 
an oii--campus summer sessioii developing the concept of a lead-- 
teacher with all members of a team contributing. .Each team 
would be involved in operating a mini summer school while 
participating in formal academic experiences. Systematic in-- . 
service eKperiences and follow-up by the university is provided 
for these teams throughout the followihg yearj September 1970 - 
June 1971* Primary emphasis will be in determing the implications 
for principal and lead^teacher intern-relationships and role 
identification. 
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A second phase bagins In Junca, 1971* During the sumnier 
session, ten principals will ha Involved in role training based 
on infoiMiiation gained from the previous yaar*a eKperlences. 
Specific formal course work will be developed and/or modified 
to deal directly with the principal's Inatructional roles. 
By the end of the sumincr session, 1971^ each principal would 
return to his respective university personnel. Lead- teachers 
froni these same schools j attending other consortium programs, 
would be an integral part of the cross role training and implementa-^ 
tion programt 

Beginning in September^ 1971 p an academic year program 
will have been developed baaed on the previous two years experience. 
Ten principals will be selected from participating schools and 
will proceed through a program emphasiging the development of 
specific proficiencies in managerial skills ^ technical skills , 
human skills, and speculation - conceptual skills ^ all related 
to the emerging role definition and expectation of a principal 
operating in a school employing lead- teachers and dif f erenciated 
staff. 



. ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL CAPABILITIES 
Organiza tion 

Thm consortium is organized so that a director from the 
Madison campus of the University of Wisconsin coordinates the work 
of all member institutions. An associate director on each campus, 
including the Madison campus^ and from the Department of Public 
Instruction form an executive committee %v^hich, together with the 
Director and Assistant DirGctor, make decisions about the operations 
of the consortium. The consortium is understood to be a coordinated 
effort of equal members with the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
acting as fiscal agent. 
Staff 

Director I B. Robert Tabachnlck, Professor of Curriculum and 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison| Chairman of the Da- 
partment of Curriculum and Instruction. Helped to develop the first 
elementary school instructional teams in tWsconsln in 1960. Has 
worked with role differentiation and teacher education in the United 
States and Nigeria. 

Associate Director I State Department of Public Instruction - 
to be namnd. 
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Associate Directors Donnlcl N* Lange, UniversiUy of Wisconsin^ 
Madison, Assistant Professor of Cui^riculum and Instruction, Con^ 
suited with '^llghtliouse" achoolSi Co^director of SuiranGr Laboratory 
School (practicum for EPDA progrmii Sunmier, 1969), 

AsgQclaj i e Director * Roger C, Scager 5 University of Wisconsin j \ 
Milwaukee, Associate Professor of Education * "Triple--T" project. 
Ran administrator clinics for analysis of applied probloiiis * 

Associnte Direc tor: Glen Tagatz^ Marquette University* 
Associate Professor of Educational Psychology , Fellowship at R and 
D Ceriter to work with multiunit instructional settings^ ' 

AssociatG Director I Charles Kofoidj Wisconsiii State Univeriitys 
Eau Claire, Assistant to the Deanj School of Education, Consultant 
to "lighthouse*' schools. Directed NDEA Title 11 , Project for Team ^ 
Leaders * ^ - 

■As so elate Dir e c^t or : Richard E* Rasmusseni Wisconsin State 
University, LaCrossa. Associate Professor of Elementary Education^ 
Director campus Laboratory School, - 

AsbIs t'ant Director i Theodore C, Czajkowskii University of 
Wlsconsini Madison* Assistant Prof essor of Curriculum and Instruct 
tlon , Consulted 'With ■'lighthouse" schools , Co --direct or of Summer 
Laboratory School (practicum for EPDA prograin Summer 5 1969). 
Facilities 

Clasnrpom spaeej niedla equipinentj atudy space, libraryi eatli^g 
and housing acconiinodations, health scrvlcGH ar*e sufficient and avails- 
able on each campus, The Research and Development Center for Cognitlv 
LGarnlng, on the Madison campus * has dQveloped video tapes ^ tiionographs 



etc. dealing with the use of Instructional units to dif f erentiuta 
staff. These will ba avallabls to all tnemTjefe of the consortium. 
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Budget Justification 

To fucllltato exanilnation of the buclget of tliia proposa] soparate 

budgets for each coiiiponGnt have been IteniiEcd in addition to a total 

budget for tho Consortiunu The EPDA foirm x-ms fldapted to the request 

■ for a three year project by modifying the columns using a yGarly 

forinat since the request is totally for Part D funding. The budget 

for each year is itemized in a separate coiuiTini Because it is not 

possible to Indicate accurately the stipend and dependent support 

for a' three year request In terms of numbers on lines IS and 19^ 

a separate sheet Is Included describing stipend and dependency allowances 

by Consortium member institutions Including descriptions j numbers^ 

amounts J and totals by years. 

Part A. - Direct Costs - Adnilnls tratlvc and Instructional Staff 
Salaries. 

1, Directors 

a, Consortium' Director ^ B , Robert Tabcichnlcki University 
of Wisconsin - Madison. Salary computed o.n-va onc^ 
third (1/3) time basis for the total year and pro- 
jected approximately for the three year period , 

b, DepartfiiGnt of Public Instruction Director - to 
be deslgnoted 5 Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction. Salarj^ request furnished by the 

DPI at their full-time total year rate for conipara- 
ble positions , 

c, Wisconsin State University - Eau Claire Associate 
Director - Charles Kofold, Salary computed on 

one-half (1/2). tliiie basis for the total yoar and 
averaged over the three years * 

d* Wisconsin State University - LaCrosse Associate 
Director - Richard Rasmusseni Salary computed 
on a one-half (1/2) time basis for the total 
year and averaged over the three years. 
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e* UnivGrHlt;y of Wisconsin -Mtidison AssoeiaUc Director j 
Donald N, Lanso and An.RistanU Dircctorj Theoclore 
J, C^ajkowskl. Salaries computed on b one-half 
(1/2) time basis for total year and prajdcted ovor 
threG years . 

f, Marquette Univ^-rstty AssociatG Director, Glen 
Tagatz, Salary coiiiputed on a onc^holf (1/2) ^ 
time bas J s for the academic year and six week 
SLinimer sGSSion. 

g. University of Wiscoasin - Milwaukee Associate 
Director Roger Seageri Salary computed on a one- 
half (1/2) time basis for the full year and 
projected over the three year perlodt 

2, Secretarial,. Each Consortium member institution and 
the director have budget requests for a one -half 
(1/2) time secretary at equal yearly rates, 

3, Budget irequeats for lines _3 through 8 are itemized 
on the individual budgets at established rates for 
each of' the member institutions. Specific names are 
not available at this time for such positions, 

B, Other Direct Costs 

1* Travel^ Est ijna ted on basis of the following: 

a* Consortium Director - Travel related to administrative 
and coordinating functions to member institutions 
and cooperating school districts, 

b. Department of Public Instruction Director - 

Travel to assist the Consprtium Director and represent 
th© Department . of Public Instruction in state- 
wide coordination of Consortium. To member 
institutions and cooperating school districts . 

3* Associate and assistant directdrs and staff. Travel 
to cooperating schools to adminls ter In- service and 
practtcum program components. Travel to other 
member institutions and Consortium Directors office 
for planning and evaluation meetings. 

4, WSU - LaCrosse - request for $8,000 per year includes 
additional funds for participant travel to on=campus 
workshops during in-service practicum, 

5, Lines 12 nnd 13 rGpresent estimates necessary for the 
categories indicated. Major responsibility for 
publicity will be the Consortium Director's. 
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6. Line 15' - The budgel: entry for $2400 In the UW - 
Madison program budgGC reprasGnts rental feas for 
video tape recorders to ha used in ana lysiug teaching , 
conference^fccdbackj and team plennlng s ituations , 

C. Stipend Support is itemised on a separate sheet. 
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EDUCATIOHAL PrftSOHHE', VCUOPMnH T PROGRAMS 

... : _ nUDGET SUMMARY 



TITLE OF PflOJUCV REPORTED 



A SMtewide Model Program for Dsvalopin^ 
i:£fiQ|IL^_^''^ DtffefGnClat:ed Elemcn tar ^ 



OyoGET BUREAU NO* i 1-^0750 



il^£iMCX^£T^iN!SrRATIVS e 11^ STAFF SALARIES 



NAMC AND ADDRESS Ol^ INSTITUTION fC/fy. Si^fc, ^/P Coii^" 

Uiivarsity of Wisconsin 
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DIRECTOR 



iECRETAniAL AMD CLEfijeAL 



OTHEr? ADMiMlSTRATiVE SUPPORTING STAFF 



FULL'Tll.^e IWSTRUCTOHS 



UAnORATORY ASSISTAMTS. 



IfiSTRUCTIOWAL ASSlSTAtm 



NO. 



NO. 



NO. 



76,700 



18,000 



7,400 



28,000 



18,400 



NO, 



HO. 
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159, 200 
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17 
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38,050 
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!0 



20 
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375,890 
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St/BrOTAL FOR SAI.AKIKS (Sum of i./n»a / .htouah B) 



8,000 



3,000 



7,400 



8,500 



3,100 



7,400 



0. OTIIHR D!RfiCr CCSTS 



n 



12 



JS 



14 



15 



Id 



17 



jMPLflyee sKRvic es aho uiuBFiTs 



rnAVEL 



OrklCR SUPPLIES. DUPL.CATiHC. PUnLICITY. COMMUNICATIONS 
iNlTnUCTie.NALSUPPLIBS, ETC, 



RBQUIRKO FBUS 



tou 



V HEflTAL AND/OR flEPRtiCI ATI ON (i I fppli tnble) 



sunroTAi. FOH OTHKn nmnar costs fsu,„ of t.in^, ,o th^ js) 



TOTAL DIRECT COSTS (Sum a/ Unos P and 16} 



10 



19 



20 



21 



PAriTICIPAKTS 



NO. 



DEMfNtSfNrs 

T0TAU4T|PENE3 support (Sum ef /,»,r.v 18 and 19) 



NO, 



18,400 



2,000 



19,000 ' 



2,000 



1,000 
1,500 



4,000 



22,400 



2,500 



21,500 



total direct and stipend costs (S,nu „/ l.,„v^ J7 „nJX}) 



IWC!|f«fiCT COSTS C«l pa,e«,f of Lint 71) 



CRAND TOTAL f.Vi,-« <,/ Urn-, 31 nmf n) 



22,400 



1,792 



3U ¥0\m s/es" 



24,192 



21,500 



1,720 



23,220 



9,000 



3,200 



7,400 



19,600 



1,000 



1,500 



2,500 



22,100 



22,100 



1,763 



23,868 



- R _ 



EPUCLATlOnAL Pe^50KKH^ r^^'ELOPMhHT FROGr?AMS 

BUDGET jiUMMAKY 


OUOGET BURL-AU NO. BI-HOVbU 
APPROVAL eXPIRgSl 1I/30/6Q 


A. DIRECT COST-ADMIHirf RATiyg ^ iHSTnUC f a I ^r^pe cai . 


NAM 


E AND ADDHfiSS OF I 


MaTiTUTION (City, S 

oC Wisconain 
LRConsin ^37 


■ 

06 


J 


Assisc^^nt: DiracUar ' ,S/year 


- ^'VtA- 




7 s 600 


2 
J 


SKCrib'TARlAl. AND CLERICAU 


3,000 


3,100 


3/200 


OTHER ADMffnSVRATjVE SUPPOnriNC STAPF 








4 


FULL-TIME mUTnUCTOR^ ^ . i 




HO, 








5 


PAMT-TIME irJSTRUCTDRS 


NO, 


7,000 


7 5 000 




6 


LAfciORATORY ASSfSTAHTO 


NO, 

1.0/year 


7,200 


7 200 


7 9 A n 


1 
B 


IMSTHUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 


HO. 








LECTURERi AND/DR GONSULVANTE 


HQ. 










SUamTAL FOR SALAmnS (Sum Un.r I thtmj£U 
iHeR DmECT COf.fS — ____ 


31,200 


31,700 


32^600 


10 


CMPLgYEE SERVICES AND ilF^NEFITS 








11 


TRAVEL 


1,200 


1,000 


1 5 000 


12 


OFFICE SUPPLIES, DUPUCATING, PUOLICITV. CDMMUNIICATIONS 


1,C00 


1,600" 


1,600 


33 


iNSTFiUCTlONAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 


1,600 


1,200 


400 


14 


RtZQiJJNED PEES 








15 


EQUIPMENT RENTAL AND/OR DEPRECiATiON f opp! i^M^) 

- V- — ^—.^^^^ — .-^ , _ J 


2,400 


2, ,400 


2 J 400 


id 


sunroTAi. FOH ovum mmcr costs .,f l/„=s /o tsn, JS) 


6,800 


6,200 


S 400 


17 
C. ST 


TOTAL DIRiiCT COSrS «um o/ U«„ 0 a„rf /(!; ' 


38,000 


37,900 


33,000 . 


If* 


PARTiClHANTS 

- — - 


NO, 


62,300 


67,200 


67,200 . 






NO. 


7,600 


8,000 


.3,000 


20 


TOTAL STIPEND SUPPORT (Surn of Luu-.- IS anri 19} 


69,900 


75,200 


75,200 


2\ 


TOTAL DIRECT AND STiPEND COSTS iSum J7 rm./^J 


107,900 


113,100 


113,200 


22 


INDIRECT COBTS <S /Mpe^,; a/ Lm-. 2 J.i 


8,632 


9,048 


9,056 


23 
OE FO 


Ci^AND TOTAL i^u^^t nf f rm-^ J? nnj ,U) ' 




116,532 


122,148 


122,256 



ERIC 
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ITmam iUJOOlCr - Wisconsin Smto UiiivorslCy Eau Claire 



BUDCnT uiMM/iKY 



^ StatewicU Model Prograiii for DavGlooinaj 
Leaders iii Role Dlf fcf CiatiaUed ElemefitarK 




APPROVAL E>:M|F<ES: i l/S0/6i) 



^L^liligLCO^T-ADMINiSTRATiVE & iMSniUC T iQflAL STAPF SALARIES 



NAML AND AQOni^g !NSTiTuflQN (City. S^sfe. Z/P Cocf^l 

University of Wiscoiisln 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



D i R t; c T o n 



I S/year 



SeCNEtARlAL. AND CLERICAL 



7,600 



3 3 000 



OTHER ADMlf^lSTnAriVC SU Pefi Tii^ G STAFF 



FULL-TiMe INSTRUCTORS 



MART^TIME lNSTnUCTOR5 



LAiiORATOflY ASSISTANTS 



iNSVRgCTlQMAL ASSfSTAHTS 



LECTURERS AMD/OR CONfiULTAiitS 



NO, 



NO. 



ft 

. 5/yaar 



- 1 . O/year 



SUBTOTAL Fon ^AhAnitis ot Un^s 1 a^nsu&h m 



B, OTHSR rHRECT COSTS 

in 



11 



12 



13 



u 



EM PLOY EE SCTRV!CEg AMD BENEFITS 



TRAVEL 



7,o6o 



7,200 



24,800 



1,600 



QPPIGE SUPFLtES, nUPLICATiH&. rUBLiClTY. eONlMUMlCATlONS 



INSTFrJCTlOHAL SUPPLIES, ETC, 



REOumep FEES 



35 I EQUjPMKNT REHTAL AN D/OR ftEPRECl A Tl QH f» f e;./incfl^/t,) 
16 



17 



SUBTQTaL TO/C OTHHii mRiCCr costs (S^-nt Un^M JO thnj J5) 



TOTAL DlRaCT CO$r$ (Sum of Lh^^^ and 16) 



1,600 



1,600 



4 3 800 



29,600 



19 



20 



^1 



72 
23 



PARTIC! PANTi 



TOTAL STIPEND SUPPORT (Sum uf Unrs 18 anH 19) 



TOTAL DIRECT AND STIPEND COSTS (Sun'rni J7 mUm 



INDIHECI COSTS pf^rv^.t I.inf^ 7 Ji 



CRAHD TOTAL r>'M^»/ nf iiuvs I' I ami ^2) 



OE FORM 7203.1, S,-fig . — 



73,500 



8,500 



82,000 



111,600 

3,928 



7j600 



3,100 



7 , 000 



7,200 



7,600 



3,200 



■7,000 



24,900 



7,200 



800 



1,500 



1,200 



25,000 



SOO 



1,600 



400 



3,600 



28,500 



73,500 



9,000 



120,528 



82,500 



111,000 



8,880 



119,880 



2,800 



27,800 



63,000 



7,500 
70,500 



33,300 



7,864 



106,164 



EMC 
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ITEMI ZED BUDGHT - WiscoLisln SUata Uiiivevsity - LnCrossc. 



EDUCATIONAL PrtnOHtin', -irnA OPMIIHV PROGRAM*; 

BlJDGhT Si)MMARy 



A SUatevuda Modi^I Progra;ii for Diovelopina 
LeailarH in RoIg Dlff erontiated * 
__EiGmQ?Tj[:Airv bchool b 



A PP no V A L K K PI F< E St 11 / 30/ 



^^..^^^ilSLSSniiSIil^n^ SALARIES 
2 



NAMC AND AUDRfX^:^ OF ir^STlTUTlQfi mo'. l/^le, ^ C«l/^ 

Uiiiv^rslliy Wisconsin 
Madison , Wisconsin 53706 



9 



piREGTori .5/year 



OTHEn ADMiN5$TRAT>Ve SUppgflTlNG STAFF 



FU LL-TjME INSTRUCTORS 



LAnORATOIW ASSISTANTS 



lilSTRUCn lOK'AL ASSISTANTS 



LECTUriEHS AND/QFI CONSULTANTB 



No, 



Zs 0/year 



NO. 



SUBTOTAL FOR SALARfFiS f^t^i J tfireu^?! 



0, OTHER OIROCT <:OSTS 



11 



12 



33 
14 



37 



EMf^LOyee sfiRviceu and eiiinefits 



TRAVEL 



aFFlCe SUPPLIES, OUMLICATiNG, PUOLICITY. COMMUNICATIONS 



INflTRUGTlONAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 



FIEQUinEO FEES 



eQUtPfcmNY RIENTAL AND/OR DEPRgCIATJON f .T i,ppUcnbt^) 



WHTOTaL roR omUR lUf^tiCr costs f^yni &t Ltnas 10 l/mi JS) 



TOTAL Dm£!CT COSTS (Sum o/ L/«^jr 0 16) 



19 



20 



21 



72 



7} 



PARTICI PAt4i % 




TOTAL STIPEND SUPPORT (Sum of Lmr^, is umi 19) 



TOTAL DIRECT AND ST|pr|^p COSTS f^^m L^n^s 17 oful?0) 



iNpmSwT COSTS /iprrerirci/ t(n« ? A? 

GRAND TOTAL rXii**? n/ J^/ .^j) 



8,600 



3,000 



1971-^72 



a 3 600 



3,100 



4,000 



4,000 



1972^73 



3,600 



3,200 



3,000 



18 5 600 



8,000 



1,350 



4,500 



3,000 



18,700 



8,000 
1,350 



4,000 



3,000 



18,800 



8,000 
1,350 



4,500 



13,850 



32,450 



6,430 



38,930 



3,114 



Oe FORM ? 203-1, 



42 , Ok k 



13,850 



32,550 



4,500 



13,850 



5,400 



1,030 



32,650' 



5,400 



6,480 



39,030 



3,122 



42,152 



1,080 



6,480 



3S,130 



3,130 



42,260 



ERIC 
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Il'EMIZKP aUDCRT - M.-iirquette University 



BUDGET ^U^iMARY 


OUDgET |!iunc:«.g no. bUM7Vj 

APPROVAL EXPiUBSj i I/JO/ 69 


A statewide Model Pragra.i! for Davalopinc. 


NAM 

r 


E AND ADDRESS OF I 

Uiiivei^slUy 
Mad 1 son,. Wi 


NSTITUTION (ciiy. hlati, F,!P Coriv.^ 

of Wisconsin 
LS:_cptis]-n 53706 


3 


DmccTon , = ,5/year 


8,000 


1973-72 
8,000 


_l972-.73 
8,000 


2 


SEeKETARlAL AND CLRRICAU 


3,000 


3,100 


3,200 


3 


OTHER AOMINlSTRATlVH SuPPOnTlwa STAf'F 








A 

4 


FULL-TJME iNSTRiiCTcmS 


HO. 










f^ART:TlME INSTRUCTORS 


2,0/year 


5, 800 


5,800 


5,000 




LAOORATDRV ASSISTANTS 




HQ. 








/ 


fWSTHUCTlONAL ASOISTANTS 




NO. 








t Ci 


LECTIJRU:F«S AND/On C0^4Sl^ LTAHTS 


NO. 








y 

0 


sunrorAU for $AKAmm fst^ or Uu^,x t tUf^^&h m 
TifER DmeCT CDDTS " ^ 


16,800 


16,900 


17,200 ■ 


10 










11 


TRAVEL 


800 


1,000 


1,400 


12 


OFFlGti SUPPLISS, nUPLlCATING, PUiSLlGiTY, COMMUNICATIONS 


1 , 600 


1 , 600 


1,600 


13 


IHSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLICS, ETC. 


1,600 


1,200 


400 


1 A 


ncqUlReO FEES 


~" : — — ■ 




,-, 


35 


EQUinMENT RENTAL AND/OR Di- PllECl A Tl ON Ui i,pW/cnb/^ 




- 




id 


SUnTOTAL TO/v OTHHN nlf^KCT COSTS (Furn n/ 


L 


inas JO Uini JS) 


4,000 


■ 3,800 


3,400 


17 

C. ST 


TOTAL DiRECT COSTS r5iw« of Un^^ 0 /gj 


20,800.. 


20, 700 


20,600 


m 


PARTICIPANTS 


NO, 


5,400 


10,800 


10,800 


19 


OKPeNDtlNTS 


NO. 


1,030 


2,160 


2,160 


20 


TOTAL STiPtiND SUPPORT (Suru of Un^, IS a.^d !9) 


■6,480 


12,9SO 


12,960 


?i 


TOTAL DIRECT AND STIPEND COhT% (Sf^n 




27,280 


33,660 


33,550 




rNomGCT COSTS rfsr^t^n 0f Lin^ T I) ■ 


2,182 


2,693 


2,685 


OE FO 


CRaND TOrAL/>|..., Un,, 


29,462 


36,353 


36,245 



I 
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orncf: Qi LDucATmN 

EDUCATjOKAl. PrHSONNE- VOLOFMnHT P^OGPAaS 

BUDGET SUMMARY " ' ' 


OgDOET BUREAU NO, SJ»R07b') 
APPfiOVAL eMPiNESi ll/30/£,9 


A StaLDwJ.de Model Prograii for Duvelopin^ 
sShoSH ^^^^ ^^^^^onnamd ElmiJxmv: 

A. DIRECT COST^ApMiNISTRATlVP £ iN^TnfJr ririHjLi STieEci. / 


NAMl 


- AND ADDRESS OF 1 

Uiiiverslty 
Madison, Wj 


NSTlTUTION (City. S 

of Wisconsin 
-sconsln 537 


OS 


1 


DmECTon / .5/year . 




__ a'J7J-72 _ 
12 000 

i fe , WWW 




2 


SECRETAHfAL AND CLERICAL 








3,000 


% 1 nn 




5 


OTHER ADMiNlSTRATlVE SUPPOnTING STAFF 








4 


FUUL-TfMl£ tHSTRUCTGRS 


NO. 








5 


PAnT-Tlf^E JK'SrnUCTDRS 


^'^'2 . 0/summai 


c 5,000 


s nnn 
J , yuu 




r» 


LABORATORY ASSISTANTS 


''^^ .5(70 
1.0 (71 


=72; 


4,000 


W 3 W ^ 




V 


INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 


HO. 






6, 000 


B 


LgCTUnERS AND/OR CQKSULTAMTS 


NO. 


1,400 


*H nnn 




9 

0 


^C//7TOT4L FOR SALAmES (Sum at Un^^ i thr^gh §) 

rmn direct costs 


30 400 


— ■ 


14,200 


JO 


a«PLQYliE SERVICES AND UI^NEFITS 








11 


TflAVEL 


1,000 


A J W 




12 


OFFICE SUPPLISS, PUPLiCATlNG*PUBLICiTY, 


COMMUNiCATIONi 


700 




Rnn 


33 


iHSTRUGTlONAL SUPPLllZS, ETC, 


1 son 


I , Uuu 


500 


14 


REQUlFmD FEES . 








35 


EQUIPMENT RENTAL AN D/OR DE PRE C! ATI ON (if i 












15 


SLmTOTAL fi^OiC OTflrm DiNECT COSTS f^um at Unsa SO Uihi 15) 




j,UuU 


7,300 


17 
C. ST 


TOTAL DIRECT COSTS (Sum of Un^s 9 umi 16> 


J 5 QUW 




21^500 


IS 


PARTlClf^ANTS 


NO, 


8,400 


6,000 


35 nnn 

, W V/ W 


19 


DEPeMDUK'Ts 


NO. 


1,630 


1,200 


4,000 




TOTAL STIPEND SUPPORT (Sum of Unc^ 








10,030 


7,200 


39,000 


Jl 


TOTAL DIRECT AND STIPEND COSTS (^um 


t*f (Mli^^J? mUX)) 


43,680 


47,050 


60,500 


?2 


iNUlKEGt COSTS fS p/ Linc^y/.t 


3,494 


3,764 


4,840 




GRAND TOTAL (Sum of 1 vu.f omi j3} 


47,174 


50,814 


65,340 



.El»I2!Li?'fiIlii!il.£iP-r^™e«u P„bU= instruction 



BUDGbT Summary 



A Statewide Model Pro.^raii for Devfilnninft 
Leaders in Role DiiferantU^d ^^^^^ 



BUDGE 1 BUREAU NOt &i-H&VI*D 
APFROVAL EXPmES, 11/30; 



NAMC AND ^^^^K^^OF msrsrai\oH( 

UnivGrslty of Wisconsin 
Madison , WlscQngla 53 705 



SECRErARIAL AND CLERfCAL 



19,000 




OTHER AO.MniiSTRATlVE SUpivoHTlNG iTAFf' 



FWLL'TIME iriSTRUCTORS 



^ART-TlMn INSTRUCIrORS 



LADORATORY ASSlSTAHTS 



iMSTRUCriOHAL ASiliTAHTS 



MO. 



NO. 



NO, 



NO, 



SUnmTAL FOR SALAR^m (M^ Of Z.^./i U^r^uCk B) 



0. OTHER DIRECT ce^TS 



J^b5l£iJS^}yi£^±±W BENE FITS 



12 

n 

14 



ID 



17 



19,000 



TRAVEL 



OrnCE .U^PUES, nUPLICArme. PUOLIC^TV. COMMUNICATiONS 



2,400 



1,600 



1,100 



iNITRUeTlOHAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 



BQUIPMKWT toTAL AND/OR PEPReciATmN (if n^pli.^t.!.) 



19,000 



2,400 



1,600 



1,100 



umroTALj^aic othur ntmcr costs f5u.. ^/ u^^^, /o js) 



TOTAL DmECT COSTS r^i.m n/ L/^^^ P 



19 



20 



2] 

n 
n 



FARriCJPANTS 



□EPeNDENl S 



NO, 
NO. 



TOTAL STIPCND SUPPORT (Su., of U,.^ n ^.rf m 
^^OTAL DIRECT AND STIPEND COSTS (Su. .JTZ^TTI^ 



'NDINECT COSTS /mr^anf t*/ t/n^ n» 



GRAND TOTAL fSw^, 



OE FORM 7203.J,'6.'65 



5,100 
24,100 



24,100, 



1,928 



26,028 



5,100 



24,100 



24, 100 



19,000 



2,400 



1,600 



1,100 



5,100 



24, 100 



1,923 



26,028 



24,100 



1,928 



26,028 



ERIC 
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1: 



T 


STIPENDS AND DEPJiNDBNCY 

DGscription 


Ameunt 


Total 




'Long iGrin iuLl Tiiiic 


i 






r 1970-71 


Summer 24 at $700 


Stilpnnd 


62,300 


* 




Academic Year 5 at $3500 


DcpDndent (s) 


7,600 


6 9,900 




Spring 16 at $1750 






j 1971-72 ' 


Summsr 16 at $700 


Stipemi 


67|200 






Fall 16 at $1750 


Dependent (s) 


8,000 ■ 


75,200 




Spring 16 at $1750 






[ 1972-73 
1 . 


Summx 16 at $700 


Stipend 


67^200 






Fall 16 at $1750 


Dependent (s) 


8,000 


75,200 


V 


Spring 16 at $1750 














1 Q7n-71 


12 at /D/^ieQk + 15 per 


Stipend 


5,400 






dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


1,080 




1971-72 . 


24 at 75/waek + 15 per 


Stipend 


10,800 




r 


dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


2,160 


12,960 


I: 1972-73 


24 at 75 /week + 15 per 


Stipend 


10,800 






dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


2;i50 


12,960 . 


1 Eat.1 Claire 










1 070-71 
Ly i\} / L 


3 at 9700 (sunimer) 


Stipend 


735500 ' 




1 1971-72 


20 at $3500 AeademlG Year 


Dependent (a) 


8,500 


on AAA 




30 at $700 (summer) 


Stipend 


73,500 




' ... 


15 at $3500 Academic Year ^ 


Dependent (s) 


9,000 


S2,500 


1972-73 


15 at $700 Csummer)^ 


Stipend 


63,000 






15 at $3500 Academic Year 


Dependent (s) 


7,500 


70,500 


La Crosse 










1970-71 


y ac /j/weelc + 15 per 


Stipend 


5,400 






dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


1,080 


n /, OA 


1 1971-72 


9 at 75/week + 15 per 


Stipend 


5,400 






dependeiit (s) . 


Dependent (i) 


1,080 


6,480 


|7 1972-73 


9 at 75/week 15 


Stipend 


5,400 




^- 


dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


1,080 


6,480 


j- MilvmukQG Part 


rime 1970-72 Full Titii^ IQJ"^ 








1 1 970-71 


JLh- at /5/week 15 per 


Stipend 


8,400 






dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


1,680 


10 3,080 


^ 1971-72 


10 at 75/week + 15 per 


Stipend 


6,000' 






dependent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


1,200 


7,200 


1972-73 


10 nt $3500 Academic Year 


Stipend 


35,000 




1: 


400/depondent (s) 


Dependent (s) 


4,000 


-39^000 



ERIC 



TOTAL 

papendGnt estiinaUes based on J per participant as indicatad in directions. 



563,420 




APPENDIX A 



ERIC 



;>OAUUuM..nUCAT,ON AnMiNISVUAV.ON- 

Glen Juhiuon, CYrrA: ^ Merhn A. Johnson. 

jmvocHmhon./?/;Tr/r,/ ^ " ^ ^ { //ish School Prlnciiwl 

"iTr^'^D^^^ GRANTSBURG, WISCONSIN 54S40 ^^)?|,~^,,,,,^,, 

TELEl^JlONK dfi3^53S0 (Mrs.) Lofultn Brown. 

Bookkeeper 

NovQrnber 11^ I969 



Mr, Robert TalDachriick^ Ohariiiian ' 
Departmant of Curric^um Instruction 
B121 Mucatlon Bmldlng 
Wisconsin State University 
Madison 3 WrLsconBln 53701 

Dear lir* Tabachailck* 



i^f ^i^^"" ^""Jf" ^^^o^e^ca to the program concerning the training 
Oi lead teachers. The Grantsburg School District ^uld be very" 
interested in participating in this program through the msconsln 
state University - Eau Claire. 

Tmn.nlL^'f cooperating with WSU - lau Claire in the Wisconsin 
Improvement Program and have interns and student teachers from WSU - 
C^i^^' cooperating with the Research and Developmant 

Center U of Wisconsin at Madison, in the use of the "multJ -larit" 
S^hh??^/ff.'i-ff orgameation vAereby wa are associated tdAh the 
problems of dr^fforentiated otaff . We : eel that the training of lead 
teachers woiad be rery beneficial to our program - "5 oi leaa 



Respectfully, 



Administrator 



MerUji A, Johnidh 



.cc: Uhuck Kofoid 
WSU - EC 




''Ed u p a t i 0 n Is .Th e , A p p r a c es h i p, 0 f Life" 



rOK POINT- UAYSIDE PU3L1C SCHOOLS 

y^A] NQH]h LONGACRE' TH^AO- 
MiLV.'AUKLC, WIS. SI^JI? 



GFORGf J, LOVOS 
5Mf.^f IfitEfriden! 
352*8090 



Sr&rnienfh Schesf 



Dr, Robert Tobaduilc, Director 

Consortium for Davelopmant of Role Di ffarcmtiaUad Personnel 

School of Educatj.on 

Univorsity of V/isconsin.-Madiaon 

Madisonj Wis, 53706 

Dear Dr. Tobachnic: 

I have baeii in conversation with Dr. Rogci: Seaear of the University 
of Wisconsin^Hllwaukee reEarding the statewide cooperativo prosram in= 
eluding five state institutions with interest in role differentiation, 
and the proposal now in preparation seeking federal funds to continue 
this program. 

The three yciar project beins proposed would appear to be most 
timely and desei-ving of support. In the event the proposal is successful 
1 should be much interested in explorino the possibilities of seeing thi^ 
school district serve as a laboratory, and of being involved in some way 
in the project i j 

We are presently in the second year of a multi-unit expariinental 
organization in one of our primary schools. Our interest was initially 
niotivauea by the Kescarch and Development Center at Madison, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Our entire staff is presently 
highly interested in the developing concepts of differentiated staffiL 
and we could quite possibly both benefit from and contribute to the proj- 
feet* 



GJL/ek 

Nov. 12, 1969 



Sincerely yours , 
pupa rm *;endin t 
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7x4 A n q ir e x t e ir n i >7 e h s i t y 

bQ2- UQUIH F IKTKrfiTH STKKET / MILWAUKEE, WISCON&IN 13233 / 344^1000 



C O L L C G t: OF LIBERAL ARTS 
D E P A R T f*1 E N T OF E D L! C A T 1 O 



NovembGr 12^ 1969 



ProfBBBor Robert Tabachnik 
School of Education 
University of Viisconsin 
Hadison^ Wisconsin 53706 

Dear Professor Tftbachniks 

As director of Mlv.^aukeG Xmier City Educational Developnient Project 
(Title 1^ HEA)^ 1 have been authorized to expreao the support of partici-- 
pating inner city non-public community schools for your proposed state-* 
wide pi*ograjn for developing 2ead teachero in role differentiated olementary 
schools under E,P»D,A6= 

Active parent participation in all phaseD of planning and operating 
the schooj-s is basic to the concept of "coimnujiity school" as it is develop^ 
ing In the Title I project j role differentiation and a speciaD. program 
for developing leaders is thus an essGntlal aspsct of providing pnrents 
and faculty v;ith a sound educational base for carrying out the responsibiliTi^ 
ties they have assumed for their respective schools* 

1 believe that the partj.cipation by the leadei^ship of the independent 
oonirnunity sehool in both the plajming and operating facets of your proposed 
program vmuld add a vital and exciting dimension that would .be beneficial 
to all participants. 

Sincerely^ 



EZ/dmw 

cc Dr. Glen Tagat^ 



Esther Zaro 
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BOARD OF EnUCATiON 



122 MArPA STRE£T^=60X 419 



EAU CLAiRE, SVISCON5IN 54701 



PHONcs 715* 832*6621 



November 12, 1969 



Mr» Robei't Tobachnlck, Chairman 
Curriculum and Instruction 
B 121, Education Building 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison J V/i scons in 

Dear Mr. Tobachnick: 

I have been in conimuni cation with Dr. Kofoid at Wieconsin 
State University J Eau Claire 5 regarding theii* Lead teacher 
proposals Please let this lettei" serve as an expression of the 
Eau Claire Area Sclioola* sincere interest in the development of 
a Lead teacher program at this University. 

We presently feel that the development of a differentiated 
staff witii new designs of staff utilization has nonsiderable merit 
and hope to mo%'e in tiiiat direction in the nep.r future^ 




Dr, Marvin Lmnsing 
Superintendent of Schools 



Im 



cc: Dr. John Vodacek 
Dr. Charles Kofoid 



_ PETER G. TAliOH 



BuiKjriaKiiident o*' Sohooh 

<fb:^u-^4 

CASIITON, WiSGONSXN 04019 
NovBrnber 13, 1959 



MHB. ONA KINER 



Dr^ Robert Rosmussen 

Uilsconsin State Unlvsrslty « La Crosse 
La CroeeBp liJlsconain 54601 

Dear Dr* RasmusBBni 

I am writing this letter to inform you. that the 
Cashtan Public SchoDl Syotem is intGrBstEd in participating 
in the Lead Teacher 'g Project that is bBing proposed for our 
area* , 

There is e tremsndous need in our syritem to Jev/elop 
euch a progranu I feel thst people participating in this 
progrsm could help our youngetofs who mm in in Jiyldualized 
instruction clasBss and our enrichment program ^ great deal* 
A rural Bchaol system such as ourfi can greatly bsnsfit from 
financial assistance and oonsidsration from the federal 
gavernrnent to help^ us iinproue ths edUGatlan of our youngDters. 

If there is any other information that you may' desire, 
please cpntact rnc. 



' Sincerely, 




MlchaEl P« Healy 
SuperlntGndent 



MPH/jfp 



CRITERIA FOR THE SELECrlON OF TEAM LEADER INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS 



Participants will be selected from districts currently operating or planning to 
^ lement multi-^unit schools* 



Participants will be selected frotn school districts that have made a commitmant 
to implament Individually Guided Education. 

Participants must be Identified as current or future team leaders* 
Participants inust be willing to participate in the full program* 
Participants Tnust have given a commitment to I, G* E. 
Participants mLst have schoox district recommendation. 
Participants must have demonstrated qualities of team leadership. 
Participants must have demonstrated ability to work with peers. 
Participants must be. willing to work beyond immediate school dlitrlct* 
Participants must have their team or peer recommendation. 



ADVISORY COmiTTEE 



Mr. LeRoy Merlak, Dist, Adminiat'rator 
Thorp Public Schools 
Thorp, Wisconsin 54771 

Mr. James E. Claude,, Elementary Supervisor 

Black River Falls Public Schools 

400 Harrlion Street 

Black River Falls, Wisconsin 54615 

Mr, Merlin A. Johnson, Dlst. Administrator . 
Grantsburg Public Schools 
Grantaburg, Wisconsin 5484d 

Dr^ John Vodacek, Assist. Adralnistrator 

Eau Claire Public Schools 

122 Mappa Street 

lau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Mrs. Wllletta E« Heldemaim^ Hem* Supervisor 
Greenwood Public Schools 
Graenwodd, Wisconsin 54437 



Mr* Gene M. Bebel, Elem* Supervisor 
Menomonie Public Schools 
17l5-5th Street W. 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 

Mr. Herbett Calkins, Principal 
Middle Jr, High School 
Rice Lake Public Schools 
Carson Street 

Rice Lake, Wisconsin 54868 

Dr. James P. Murphy 
Wisconsin State University 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Mr. Lloyd Joyal 

Wisconsin State University 

lau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 
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UNIVERSITY OF Wl SCONS IN-EAU CLAIRE 
CONSORTIUM PROJECT 
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PARTICIPANT EVALUATION 



June 14, 1971 



Auqust 6, 197t 



DIRECTIONS: 



A - 



Scale: Rat I nq based on 4.00 



(4 
(3 
(2 



Very valuable to me) 
Val uab le to me) 
Some value to me) 
No va I ue to me) 



D Ratinq attributed to consultant 



content 



Self-awareness and group dynamics 



A 



Rating 3*73 



Consultant 15 



Content 



C - Connnients : 

A new eKperienca - so worthwhile. All teachers should be GKposed to 
this kind of work. 

Dynamic indlvlduai* 

Too much time was spent on dynamics and many thinqs were not completed. 
I would Ilka to have had Dr, Dow do more explaining of group outcomes 
i'han so much Involvement. 

Dr* Dow Is the greatest person that I ■ ve met in a long time* His back- 
ground and beliefs have much to do with his warm and dynamic personality. 

Bob gave me an Insight into myself plus an understanding of why some 
things happen between team members. 

I -m p 1 ©ased' that we had Bob first as he established a basic rapport 
between all persons. Through. his efforts he made us realize that 
success and failure as a group (team) rests with everyone. 

In order to have a successful PR program you must have a capable, 
qualified consultant and' I would say Bob was excellent. 

There- should be a "5" to check for Bob Dow; he Is superb, both as a 
human being and a leader. 

Made me evaluate myself and become aware of others- feelings. Learned 
to express myself without fear. 

Tremondous personal eKperlence; nrast rewarding; would love to have ^ 
my team experience group dynamics* 

This man is topsi My sel f -awarenessi my life, has been enhanced by 
this eKperlence. 
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1, Self-awareness and qroup dynamics (continued) 

C - Comments: (continued) 
EKcelient eKperience. 

Group dynamics very good. Did not like to have Individuals sinqled out 
except perhaps when solicited feedback on the last day* 

Valuable Qxperience and one I will not forget. 

2 , Leadersh i p Skills 

A - Ratinq 3.47 

B - Consultant J2 Content ^1 Other 0 

C * CorTrnents! 

These men had much to offer. I wish^ they could have taken us aside 
and told us how we could have helped ourselvesp ■ 

I thouqht Mr. Lehman had more to offer and was morcD at ease, and here 
aqaJn I would like to have had more explanations of group situations 
and their relation to our own* Too much time was taken for involving 
the group. 

I think Milan had the greater capacity, of these two, in working with 
people, ^ 

The tasks given us were very practical and adaptable to team work. 

Two men with unalike personalities, but worked nicely as a team. 
In attacking problems that they said had a lot of va I ue* . • start with 
the easy problems first, hit problems head on, don^t go back to your 
school with "smart ass syndrome." 

These fellows were good but I didn^t have the confidence and trust In 
them that I did Bob, 

Wish we could have had more time with these men and for this type of 
training, 

I learned fiow to deal with an obstinate person In a group situation 
and how to stand up for my own rights, . 

Learned much to apply to "back-home." 

These men make an excel lent team* i felt they were fine human beings , 
who understoDd us as people. 
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2. Leadership Ski Ms (continued) 

C - Comments I (continued) 

Good follow-up to first week* 

Decision reaching by consensus act! vitles very qood. Role plays 
enlightening but sometimes couldn't progress In them very quickly. 

3. Individualized Instruction 

A = Rat I ng 3. 19 • . ' 

B - Consultant jX Content JJ_ Other 0 

C - Comments! 

Good Ideas - Good handouts. Having us participate in game Ideas funny, 
etc, , was valuable. 

Very practical and the techniques he explained would certainly be useful 
in classroom situations. I would like to have had more meetings with Mr. 
Esbensen. He offered a lot, 

Esbensen needs to update, revise his matertalt 

Agreed with his ground rules - wish administration would see it this way. 

Found material presented repeti t fous to his book, "The Duluth Experience." 
Tory did, however, clarify some questions I had In making contracts. 

Tory presented his material well and provided much food for thought. He 
was sincere and hard-working, 

Tory had many fine ideas wiilch I intend to use. Generally, however, he 

was not as down-to-earth as many school systems expect their staff to be. 

Much gained from his skill game. Ideas 1 can really make use of in class- 
room. 

What a fantastic "Idea mani" A magnificent resourcell - Was overwhelmed 
V with his practical I ty in instruction. Implementation, motivatlors, games, 
etc. 

This man beliaves In what he's doing* He gives more than he takes. 
Very interesting person. Has many good ideas. 

Thought the work on behavioral objectives was very fine. Some of the 
indlvlduargame activities could be adapted to the primary level. 
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3. Individualized Instruction (continued) 

C - Comments I (continued) 

Somewhat Idealfstic, but had some very good Ideas. 

He presented a different view .of education - a* so, his methods for 
Individualizing and BID were excellent, 

4, Aesthetic Educration 

A - Rating ^88 

B - Consultant JJ^ Content ^4^ Other 

C - Comments : 

Some. of the ideas can be used in our classes. The box Jerri worl^ed up 
was clever. She was very helpful in Implementlnq her Ideas. 

I felt that Barnie Rosenblatt^s CEMREL Program had^ rnany shortcomi nqs. 

It was very Interesting to write up these units and to become involved 
with the Aesthetic Education Program. I am not quite sure if Mm 
completely so taken in wltn CEMREL or not* I would have to qo through 
the materials again before decldinq, 

I think we always did some of the aesthetic but dldn^t think of it in 
that tenm^ Expensive packages and probab y won't be purchased. 

To me. Earl ColMns from this group seemeu to has/e the most dynamic 
personal Ity. 

Aesthetic education materials (nothing really new) - a lot of those 
eKpensive materials teachers are supplementing in their programs 
themselves or can with one^s own Initiative. Collins- process to 
develbp i nstruct lonal un its was practical, but needed more time. Still 
am confused about the scope a generalization or concept shou 1 d cover? 

A good team that helped me see another aspect. Their tasks were some^ 
what tedious, < 

Righ-*^ or not, I feel that we should put most of our thoughts and energy 
toward teaching and Individualizing reading and math. 

Tried to accomplish toomuch in too short a time-slot; consultants 
lacked practical experience at times; however, it proyided a good 
fol low^up to behavioral objectives* 

The material was interesting; I did not feel much involvament with. any 
of the consultants. , 
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4. Aesthetic Education (continued) 

C - Comments: (continued) 

I thought Bernle^s games were over^rated* 

Correlation of art^ muslc^and drama to other fjelds of study not too 
new an Idea* Some value in writing up activities for a concept and 
seeinq oneself on TV* 

A different approach to aesthetics - Ideas for creative writing. However, 
the planning of the units needed more time or more materials to fall 
back on, 

5, Language Arts 

A = Rating 3.28 

B - Consultant _L3 Content Other 1 

C - Comments i 

Ideas were good* Seems he needed more time. Ideas were practical. 
In projecting plans for future TLl Institutes, consideration for 
contracting Dr. Green for a full day should be given. ^ 

He had some very good suggestions about the teaching of "English 
Education." 1 thought he presented this very well. 

Gave me food for thought. 

He could have asked for more response (questions) from the group. 

Wish we had had Green for a longer period of time so we could have 

gone Into depth in areas of individualized English Education 

(such as listening, oral language, handwriting, literature, etc.), A 

man who has many practical resources at his fingertips. (Primer for Parents, 

Sparkling Words, Let-s Write Poetry, etc.) 

. Maybe by now I'm alrrost saturated. Mn? ^cy^ ro coated by these presenta- 
tions. 

This man has so much to say that is reai.y ^-Njnfngful. He is practical, 
yet Innovative, besides being an excellent speaker. 

Larry gave us a good presentation. 

Lack sufficient time. 

Sincere and competent* 1 would like to have had him as a permanent member. 
Knowledgeable both In his field and as a human being. 
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5, Language Arts (continued) 

C - Comments: {continued) 

Would have appreciated a lonqer time with F^on, Hm is excel lent. 
Good refresher course plus recent devQiopments, 

He presented some Interestinq Ideas on i nd i v i dua 1 I z i nq , but should 
have more time to elaborate on them. 

6, Science 

A - Ratinq 2.8 1 

B - Consultant i3_. Content J3_ ' Other 0 

C - Comments : 

V^e were shown a way to quickly evatuate children and uses of 
profile charts - easily used in other areas. 

His methods of record keepinq and collectlnn data were excel lent. 
I want very much to try this on some teacher - make tests to get a 
clearer^ picture of test articles and pupi I proqress. 

Too bogged down with a task. 

I Ilk© beinq exposed to the R and D's. Science process - 
discover I nq patterns In data. 

Way materials .were presented turned me off, acted like a "know--it- 
alU'^ For all practicar purposes, workinq out processes of data 
analyses for every currl^cular area takes time and needs personneU 
Wi M administrations provide for such a need? When a school provides 
for both, then maybe something cnn be done along this line* 

I liked AMs. system of locating pupils to begin IGE, I can use this. 

Dr, Voelker^s method of presentation would make anyone eager and 
anxious to teach science. 

After I found out what he was doing, I got something out of his lesson. 

Unl nterestt ng to me - realized the overwherminq task of col lecting 
and analyzing data in about one hour; didn-t need to spend an entire 
dvay oh It! ' 

I now have some Ideas as to how-to begin In science, but his program 
would have to be modified for the classroom, 

\ 
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6, Science (continued) 

C Comments: (contlnuad) 

After our other people^ this was a letdown. The material was more 
boring to me. 

Understood the data^process I ng technique but not the categories of 
concepts well enough to know when, for example, a pupil needed lab 
work, etc. (perhaps because It was geared to Intermediate J* H, 
grades). 

Good ideas and materials* 

The class profiles wore interestinq and could be used In units; 
his fdeas about types of questions. were most useful, 

7, Mathematics 

A - Rating 3.56 

B - Consultant \£ Content _I6^ 

C - Comments : 

Good practical Ideas and materials we can take home for our teachers. 
It Is good to know we can go to them or write for special help and 
/ get mater 1 0 Is. 

Both Mr/ Henderson and Christianson were very good and the information 
they .gave was very helpful. I wish we could have met wuth them for a 
longer period. What they offered was practical and useful in the 
classroom. 

Was interested In the article "Individualized Instruction." 

Peter had a very captivating personality - so easy to listen to. 
Peter has an excel lent fnath program organ! zed and developed. I l iked 
him very much. George has the ability to develop new concepts, to 
create different sorutions to problems. He would be exciting to 
work with on a committee. I like his manner of doing things, his 
type of humor. I like George. 

From George's paper, "Sweet in Theory, Sour in Practice," t got the 
Idea he was shooting down Individual guided education. Sorta put a 
hole into our hats, didn't he? His supplemental materials looked 
good, but sometimes a school can get bogged down with too much of 
this kind of material and does not get full use of textbooks avaljable. 

I think they were the best because they gave me concrete materials 
and IdQas to take back to my school. Now I can begin. 

Q 
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7, Matiiemat I cs (continued) 

C - Convnents: (continued) 

Excellent wealth of material that will be of much value In the 
classroom. Discussions, slides., and use of overhead made '^^heir 
presentations most Interestinq. 

A terrific math procjram. Really put me on right track to where 
we are going. 

Gained a wealth of practical Ideas and plans; am ready to approach 
my team with some concrete examples of how to I ndlvl dualize our 
math proqram* 

This Is "soft^sell'^ on individualization^ and reqarded as a balance 
wheel in an IGE overview; is probably an essential ingredient. 

Aqain, this was not as Interesting to mo as the others. 

Of special value to me were the math tests to ditto, the Memorial 
Pyramid, and George Henderson-s magazine article. 

Good ideas and materials. 

Excellent, I really received so many ideas. The handouts are 
so useful. The practical Information made it seem more realistic. 
The best of a I I . 

8. Reading 

A - Rating 3, 1 3 

B - Consultant 6^ Content B 

C " Comments : 

I felt the content was excellent, but thought the method of 
presentation could be improved. 

His material was fine but there was too much "pressurized" readrnq. 
In one of the professional books I read, It emphasized how Important 
It was to release ail pressure and tension before expecting any 
learnlnq to take place* Perhaps this Is why some did not like 
his "tasks," 

He depended too much on his helper. In general, i have always 
liked him, but this time my expectations of him weren't met, I 
dislike reading under pressure In a group situation (a personal 
hangup). 
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8* Reading (continued) 

C = Conrifnents : (continued) 

Found the biblloqraphy he sent valuablo, as were also. many of his 
Ideas and the tasks wo did, F.speciaMy valuable to me was tho 
discussion on what I nd !v idua I I zed roadinq in tho primary qrodes 
rQa I I y was. 

Whon one* 5 brain Is picked for somGone else-s dnqrGO, one becomes 
reserved. Content of his booklot was practical and sharing Ideas 
In task 4 proved to be worthwhile, 

I felt as though I was being used only to help him and his PH,D, 

H© had so much to contribute but failed to come throuqh. Instead 
of sharing his knowledge and experience with us, he had us doing 
"tasks^' for hlni which soon became utterly meaningless. I hope 
ha will somehow realize his error (In using people rather than 
giving of himself) as he truly has amazing knowledge of his field 

I got the feel ing we were being used by him, whereas hs was 
supposed to bring us something. I did qst some good Ideas of ^ 
individualized reading and teaching of skMISj though, 

A hard one to rate, I had the feeling that he knew a great deal 
more than he gave^ or rather, that he brought more than he gave. 
Another day might have helped him to open up* 

His explanation of Wisconsin Design was quite good, Also^ I 
gained a lot from his individualized reading plan* I want to 
try it In my classroom. The professional readings were rewarding 

9* Physical Arrangements 

Classroom: ^ . 

Satisfactory ^ Other 0 

Corraientsi 

Except - |t was cold* I like the Infomial room arrangement. 
The general atmosphere was very good, 

A very spacious room allowing for necessary arrangement and 
movementt The ai r^condftlonlng was a great asset* 

Very .comfortable; especlaMy with the arrangement of the tables 
as It was the last two weeks. . 



No windows * no distractions - we were in a world all our own* 
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9* Physical Arrangements (continued) 
Comments i ( cont I nued ) 



The coffee pot Is qreat for rellevinq tensions, breaking barriers, 
discussing hangups, etc* It Is wonderful to have a room that is 
not used by other classes or poople, (I'm wondering If college 
courses would improve If people were involved in one course , one 
room at a time = ? hours per day, A days a .week for 3 weeks,) 

t liked to have the same room so that we could put up our 
materials. They served as reinforcements as we progressed along. 

Having a permanent ciassroom, complete with coffee, helped create 
the friendly, informal atmosphere which typified our workshop. 

Liked the informal arrangement, manner of dross, and the attitude 
of ease on overyone^s part, I especIaMy liked working in quads 
and teamSp 

(tood size; allowed for movement; provided good structure for note-- 
taking, writing^ etc. 

I'd like windows too, but on choice, would take air-conditioning. 
At times the room was too damn cold. 
Thought the temperature was wonderful. 

There was omple room for activities, but It was s^ cold. The 
temperature shou I d be controlled for each room. 

Materials* 

Satisfactory ^ Other 0 

Comments • 



EKLC 



I was very happy to see so much material and professional books 

in the room, I was pleased to be made aware of so many good books. 

Had access to a wide variety of materials which made the workshop 
very worthwh lie, 

I M I ked the sharing of books among the participants of the workshop, 

Liked paper and magic m.arker idea - will try a little of that In 
the classroom, 

I was pleased to get all this research material - Mil use it! 
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9, Physical Arrangements (continued) 
Materials: (continued) 
Comments i (cont j nu&d) 

The large selection of professIonBl reading has led to renewed 
Interest on my part. 

The way everyone shared their books and materials was great. 

Materials received were generally very helpful, but why the 
scissors, X*acto knife, workbooks, etc, from us? . 

I don^t think we could' have used any more. 

Vory r]Oo6. 

There were more than ample professional books and articleSi The 
information handod out by spBakers was most helpful. 

Time Schedu I i ng : 

Comments t ^ 

Overall, the scheduling was excellent* However, t felt when 
some changes were mad© there was too short notice. 

I I i ked the flexibility of the scheduling. I was never bored with 
the session and I think the scheduling had a lot to do with it. 

Each participant remained with us Just long enough to not get 
tedious* Liked our hours, too* 

Three-day weekends are excellent, but I didn't care for the times 
that we were off campus 5, 6, or 7 days. If outside work is 
required, half-day sessions are best, but if no outside work Is 
required, then whole days are good. 

A great format (liked the whole day . approach ) = gave one time to 
take care of both one/s professional duties and home duties. 

Very suitable. 

The fiexibie schedule was the envy of other students and adminis- 
trators. The larne blocks of time enabled us to accompMsh more, 

OKI except the couple of 4i30 dismissals. 

Satisfactory - some days were long, but appreciated days off. 

I was very happy with the Idea of going full days and getting 
other days off* 
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9, Physical Arrangements (continued) 
Time Scheduling! (continued) 
Comments : (cont i nued ) 
Exce I I ent. 

It seemed too flexible - ft seemed to vary from week to week* 
A definite schedule should be set up, 

10. Role of Director . 

A - Rating ' 3,93 

C = Comfnents : 

Jim, thanks for the fine summor and havinci our interests at heart* 
Doubling class pericds a good Idea - not only for those .who commut© 
' but longer class pefMods were better for our purposes* 

Tremendous organ iZ'jtion. He created a very homogeneous atmosphere* 
Provided excellent resource people. Very learned in subject area. 

It seemed so good for Dr. Murphy to actually take part and 
participate with the group. He did a wonderful Job of getting 
th is organ i zed. 

Best workshop I ve attended. Very well organized and a wise 
choice of resource people. Excellent director. 

You have a way: (I) of making each person feel - (a) that he 
is the most irrportant person In the world to you, (b) that what 
be does is gocjd and worthwhile, (2) of giving support and 
encouragement to others when they need It, (3) Involving the 
group In decisions about the group. Your method: (I) of handling 
the dally prccedures (routines) was excei lent, (2) of knowing 
when and how to take over or not to take over was great* 

A man that put a lot of work into this Institute - In the organization 
of personnel and scheduling (and did a top-notch Job). Thanks, JIml 

It was great to have a|! these experts come and get us going mentally 
and physi ca I !y. It took a lot of pre-planning and ft was well done. 

Without Jim we'd b© lost ^ he bolstered our courage, morale an0 ego, 
giving unselfishly of his wisdom and empathy to each and every one. 
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10* Role of Director (continued) 

C = Comments^ (continued) 

I am iGaving the classroom feeling, if I ever need help, 
Jim Nurphy is the one I'll call on* 

Excel tent Job of organizing Insti+ute; Judgment of resourc© 
people needed was super! 

You did one helluva Job, Jim* You really did help us to the 
"summer of our lives,-' 

This class has been really students-centered* I've never 
exper I encod such fnvotvemont In a coMoge doss. And* frankly* 
I don't really eKpect follow-up of this' caliber unless Dr* 
f^urphy directs It* 

Excellent Job of choosing resource people. I liked idea of 
Jim actinq as a participant* He Is a very warm and acceptinq 
person who puts people at ease. No feellnq of threats. 

We II -organ I zed ^ Timely questions and comments; democratic. 
(This IS the first time I've taken a course in which I 
contracted for a grade and it does gfve one more time to pursue 
the things one wants to learn about, without studying for exams, ) 

I feel this was the best organised and planned class In which 
1 have participated. You did an excellent Job and I commend 
you for It* 

Provided an Interestinq summer program. He was most wlI Mnq 
to take a genuine interest in the Fellows. He was versed In 
many areas or knew where to got the Information* 

il« institute as a whole 

A ^ Rating 3,88 

B - Consultant Content Other 0 

C - Comments i 

' A selection of individuals who created an atmosphere that IndMCf^d 
a feel fng of wanting to come back each day* 

Exceptional for the first time* 1 feel It has been a workable 
experience and not Just an experiment. 

Variety from day to day kept It Interesting - ho time for boredom^ 
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h Institute as a whole (continued) 
Comments I (continued) 

It was a CI) terrific human enGounter, (2) character-bu i I dl nq instrtute. 
I discovered abilities wfthtn mysorf, I think, I can and did^-uso 
these abilltlos to an advantaqe during the Institute, Some people 
(In my opinion) did not demonstrate observable behavior chanqe. 

To me, this class lessened my desire to compete for a mark, but it -. 
did foster an attitude of wanting to show improvement over previous 
achievement In many areas. 

Excel lent, IMI long remember the sincerity and a^pertise of our 
visitors* 

It has been Invaluable to me In many ways, hopefully contrlbutinq 
to my growth as a unit leader, teacher, and human being. 

Beyond all eKpectat iotis I ever had* Just great! 

Disappointed Reading Section, Extreme I y worthwhile summer! 

Excellent experlencs for all the teachers and especl a I ly team 
jeaders. 

It mado me awfjrQ of what I nd I v 1 riu^i I I I rif] in and how tn incnrpnrcrfn 
I t I nto my un I t . 

L In terms of my oxpoctations I would I I ko to have had: 

More of the first three weeks, 

* My expectations were more than fulfilled. 

To become more aware of materials so as to pass Information on to the 
unit teachers. Hopefully there would be materials to help both the 
teachers and pupl Is* 

More discussion of ways to eliminate problems among team members. 

More In curr I cu I urn pi ann i ng, strateg i es ^ bu i I d I ng and /or requ I rements, 
(Perhaps this ts something I need to do on a personal basis) 

Wished we had had presentations from those working In multlunit scliools 
as to how they handle grouping of children^ regrouplnq, scheduling^ 
etc*, in a I I currl cu I ar areas. 

More on schGduling. 

More time to exchange Information and ideas with those working In 
pni/^iar situations^ possibly on my grade level. 
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12, In terms of my expectations I would like to have hnd: (continued) 
More on scheduling. 

My expectations fell far short of this summer's eKperiencesI 

Two more weeks with Dr. Bob Dow, Another week or two with Ken 
Lahmen and Milan Mockovak. Dr, Ron Green with us from the start. 

More practical ideas from the scionce and math consultants. 

Satisfactory as was. Averages out to 4- or 3+. 

It reached all my eKpectations and beyond. 

More personal eKperiences In IGE discussed ^ how to run unit 
meetings^ etc, 

13, Suggestions for future TLl Institutes^ 

.Bringing in special area men is good. The doubling of the days was ^ 
qood\ We could have a better foMow-'thru with longer periods. 
Breakirig at noon would also break our trend of thinkinq. This 
has been a very good summer. Well planned^ Jim. 

Follow same agenda quite closely. 

Spend less time on group dynamics and more time on materials that 
would be helpful in the classroom, I would also like to see more 
individualization. For Instance, have films, fllmstrlps, etc, of 
group/unit meetings. 

Keep them practical. Was glad there were not too many films to view. 

Concentration on se I f »ana I ys I group dynamics^ and leaderskip skills. 
Supervision - role, rationale, procedure, coord i nator,- human dimension, 
etc, ^Deveiopment of an actual, workable project - al lowing each 
participant to be the team leader, maybe for a week, a day, or a 
particular segment of the project, ' Al low time each day for group 
analysis or feedback for the leader of the group at that time* 
Primary Team Leaders might concentrate more on the aesthetics, 
reading, math currlcu 1 urn areas. These comments do not mean ttiat 
the other things Included this year were not good. 

Wished we had had presentations from those working in multiunit 
schools as to how they handle grouping of children, regrouping, 
scheduling, etc,, in all curricular areas. 

Maybe more time for discussion (brainstorming)* 
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I3p Suggestions for future TLi Institutes: Ccontinuad) 

More teachers should be involved but the size of the qroup should be 
the same. The limits of a largo group would defeat the purpose of 



More of them. Mora of Bob Dows. More of Groups like S, S, I97U • 

More of Bob Dow!! More time for developing curriculum. 

Retain the group encounter sessions* Have same leader for two weeks 
instead of changing after one week. Allow one or two days at end 
for closing of Institute and wrap up, ^ 

Be sure to have Ron Greene, George Henderson, Ken and Milan and 
Bob Rude. 

All team memDers should take part. 

From what I have heard about the first half and what I have gained 
from the last - this was a very reward I eKperience for all. 



TLI. 
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Chuck Larson and others: - 

I appreciated this workshop a good dea] because 
i t vvns f inal ly a class that got dov/n to the (Essentials 
of education. Too often classes dv/ell on theory and not 
eny practical applications to the actual teaching 
rr,ethods. I believe this is v/hat tenchers need mo-Jt. 
Keep on stressing the Importance of interaction scsseions 
learni ng (real learning) takes place In them. I v/as 
hesitant to come to Eau Clorie for graduate v;ork bGcause 
people kept telling me nbout the many weaknesses of the 
school. I'm glad I found out for myself because you 
and the rest of the staff proved to ne those vvGfiknesses 
aren*t as bad (or don't exist at all) as 1 v/as led to 
believe* I'm quite impressed with what I 've seen and 
the people ! *ve worked with. Perhaps graduate study 
\vill be more practical than I thought It VTOUld be. 
Thanks for the 1 ea rn i ng oppor tun i ty . 



Allen R, Holle 



To m^f the most valuable part of this workshop was: 

Being able to choose and work with the spec i f i c mater I a 1 that applies to my situation. 
I have now produced somsthing that 1 can actually use in my tenching and will 
apply to other subject matter in my field. ' 

Conferences with my advisor. On c m.c^to-one basis I learned morcL about the anfi'ial 
creation of a learning package than I over could have In a classroom situ^itlon. 

The provision that each participant pursue and fonnulste his or her own objectives 
and the fine array of source materials available for this pursuit. 

The free time avallabel to pursue the problem. of my cholch. Most educators know 
what has to be done. This workshop did not load us down with busy work, but 
rather allowed us to get on with the work we know should be done. 

The ability to talk freely on a one-to-one basis with the instructor and the inter- 
actions with other educators In my field. The presentations on learning 
packages and resource perople who spoke on individualized Instruction. 

The individual help I received in actuany preparing materials I could use. 

The ability to individualize my own learning. I feel that accomplished much more 
under my own dui dance than under any syllabus. 

Being able to decide what v/ould be most valuable to me as a classroom teacher and 
not having to work to please the instructor. Tlie motivation was such that 
I really want to i nd i v i dua 1 i ze i n my classes In spite of the limitations, I 
appreciate Chuck's abnity and what seemed to be a sincere desire on his part 
to think with me in an area which I'm sure was not faminar to him. 

rhe fact that time was ahallabe to learn and not to '.'cram" as much content Into 
three weeks as the professor possible could (when most is forgotten anyway). 

rhe chance to write a package and the help given by Dr. Larson. 

"ilmstrips and Dr. Larson's advice on types of materials to write on and the lack 
of pressure to pursue our work to funfill our contract. 

leing able to v/ork on a project that was practical because it has future value and 
direct use. Innovations in instruction were reviewed in the handouts--wh i ch 
to me were a value as resource and for fut^ure use In my file.. 

spent my time doing something that I feel will be of value to me and to my team in 

our school. I appreciated being treated as a responsible adult who was here 
to learn and share ideas. 

■ ■ ! ' ■ ■ " 

eing able to learn through the I nd I v Tdual i zed approach, That is we were given the 
opportunity (resources, individual guidance, and time) to. learn what we needed 
to learn to improve our own individual professional competencies* 

he experience pf Individualized learning, 
riting my Unlpac, Don Relnlcke's presentation. 

'^'FRir^^ °'' '^'^'^ combined with the primary resource person being aviiilaulo 

Li^i consul tat ion. 



most valuable part of workshop (contj 

Listening to the men from Madison and v/orking on my specific objectives. 

The opportunity to listen to the outsida speakers that vmre here, ^ 

The individual at tent I on that we could hsvQ If we so desired^^the fee ling of those 

presenting to the s tudents-- th i s is different for this college, I worked because 
I V-Ztinted to not because I had to* 

The presentation by Currlo and Relnike 

The presentation by Reinicke ond Currre got me very interested in learning packages. 

Development of a functional product for individualized instruction, 

Interactton with the instructors and my peers j ava 1 1 ab i 1 i ty of varied films and 
resource materials. 

The independence and opportunity to develop a project that v^j 1 1 be of value in my 
classroom* Then, Dlmost with equal importance were the interaction sessions- 
(Though after soveral , they became boring), 
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For this workshop to improve, I v/ould suggest i 



Nothing roal ly. Some of the films were helpful but some were quite boring. fiowe^.'ers 
I think the films v/ere useful on the whole, I found i t very lie 1 pful for next 
year, It-s a practical course. 

More schedul ed interaction sessions and more films. 

I don't think optional attendance Is the best idea-"as I stated some took advante-ge ' 
' of tfils s I tuat ion^-the Interaction group should have been compul sory^-some of 
these people need help understanding "kids'' and group d 1 scuss 1 on cou 1 d help them 
see their problems. 

That the instructors direct activities for at least one week of the v/orkshop. This 

should be a rather detailed overview/ of the philosophies and methods of indlvl^. 
dual instruction. Then the Individual student has something to go on in his 
Independent work, 

A little more stt^ucture at first in regard to what we were to do- = contracts . 

That you Incorporate fev/er DP! speakers and more classroom teachers and administrators 
woh are actually v/orking with functioning programs. 

Smaller class size for greater interaction, 

I would suggest that perhaps there could have been more people selected .to present 
different methods of individualized instruction, Retnlcke and Currle were 
excellent and presentations like theirs could have occurred more often. 
They were very helpful, . ' 

Not permitting books from reading room to checked out until 3 p.m. and Insisting 
they be returned at 9 a.m. 

More encouragement of interaction sessions within the specific fields. 

Th© only real draw back I found in my experience was that some check out materials 
In IB v/ere checked out by some people for several days at a time, I vs/ould 
suggest a more definite and rigorous limit of hrs. 

Starting on time 9 H 5 

Have the first few class meeting highly structured and get down to the nitty gritty 
the first few days so we have an earlier idea of what Is expected so far as the 
project goes--Otherwi se, it was fine as is-"Freetlme to work and interact is 
a fine idea. Have more films related to secondary ed. 

The announcement sheets could be left out and picked up anytlme--not only 9:15, 

Especially on days when nothing else was scheduled,. Perhaps they could be in 
the ''Reading*' room, - ^ • 

Additional outside speakers- 'perhaps some th opposing views. 

The interfjction sessions were good-^-| would have llkad o summary aL the end oF t'ach. 



More enthusiam on the part of the Instructors (smile sometimes^ It takes less work 
because fewer muscles In the face are used)* 



workshop to improve {cont): 



Samller groups, more secondary films, contract made^ t-ar 1 ier (first week), One 
clay limit Ofvchecklnf] out books. 

Resource from the curriculum llbrory was difficult to obtain-'^l feel this material 

shauld have been allov/ed to be taken out overnight/ Possibly a list of suggested 
topics could be presented at the beginning of the course so that a person would 
not be limited Just to his own ideas. 

That we might ftnnlize our contracts with our resource person a bit earlier in the 
course. This v/ould have allowed a little more time to complete our project* 

That during the structured opening sassions, some manner of helping the participants 
get acquainted (name cards or someth I rj^g similar ) be set up. 

More small groups v/ith presentations by a person from the appropriate grade level. 

Example: I didn't feel there was enough about individualizing on the secondary 
level, v/hich I thought the morning session was all about* 

Either^ i. 1 i mi t i ng cl ass s i ze , 2. subdivldfng groups to provide for more exchange of 
ideas/ feeHngSj etc. Interaction is very necessary. 
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To mej the inost valuable! part of this v?drkshop ^as i 



To v;ork with others In multi-unit achoDls (I've been in a self -containec! classrobm 
and will ha in the inulni^unie chis fall), Xhc complcttGd a compendium that I 
realixr? now is ncjedcd before wq can do individt^aliJ^ed tciachin^ in Hath. Tiie 
speaker from Msm* School in Madison w^rc eKCQllcnit, The filmB i^ore all new 
to Trie so I appreciaced the chance to see them. 

Going to clas^j to davclap soincithing that would make n^^ a bet tar te^icher this fall; 

1 worksd to develop a projacc that will help me and maybe others, not to paBs 
a test on what tlie instructors thought you should know. 

Tha opportunity to be exposed to valunble tachniquos in individualir.ation • to actually 
carry out activities ^ such as f^roups wbrkinf> witn learning packets^ to prepare 
a learning packet; to feel '"free" to v;nrk on yptn: own or in a group; to budp:et 
your own time. I had a tremendous f cu ] ing of wanting to do every thin possible 
(i^e, view films, read, interaction groups, spGakers) . The cooperative relation- 
ship ainonj> tlie rasource persons was an inspiration* 

The opportunity to sue iGE functioning for mm so I can better apply it in the class- 
roonu Alfjo the freodom to ciioose forced me to niaka decisions, (Will I work or 
won't 1?) The Instructors had a lot of work to do to erpanig^e this IC;K work- 
shop, but for once in my college eKposures I had to decide what to do, X can 
work within the ICE concept— I hope I can inspire young children to niake their 
own loamlng deeisions. 

Learning new and sharing old ideas with faculty and peers. 

The unipac presentation by Mr* Reinicke and Mr. Curric, 

The fact that I am Icavinfi with something I can use innmy teaching. 

It was an oppottunity to get acquainted with other inulti--unlt ceachers in my systonu 
Lenm more of individualisation, ^. 

The presentation of unipacs. The opportunity to work on a project which will help 
UB to do TTiore individualization * 

Manner (indicidual or S^^^up contract) in which '^tha workshop was cdnducted—^'rneans 
to thv? end*\ similar to thesis kind of thing, I (we) had a project, set out 
to do research^ zero in and with contract evaluation guidelines always at 
hand could stay on course to what I feel (will hep was) an extramoly valuable 
project* Exchange of ideas were great! as was the opportunity to confer with 
advisors, 

The reading material available for our use. The guest speakers present for class. 
TliQ time to work on my own project which was nocessaryi 

The opportunity to exchange viewpointe and to learn various techniques and Ideas from 
the experts of experience.d teachers* 

The impetus it Rave me to do something about individualization of instruction instead 
of just talking about It. 

The frci^dom to d.:*lvL^ Jnto r.n ^^roa of my sehooLn academic araa nvtd 'nnr:» rmy with 

a workablQ tool for the next school yaar. Mr* Joyal's entlVuHiam towards IGE 
Q %nd his help as a resource perion* 



inost valouble part (cont.)^ 



Getting a knowludgG of how individualJ Mad instruction really works, I had an **idea" 
oC how it v;orlLed bo fare coming, but I now feci better f aniilinrixad with its 
strong points mid wenk points* I feel I now can work iii or dirGt:t such a 
prof^rani. I also liked the optional calcss actendanca idea, Thii^ g^ve us an 
opportunity to pursue our area of interegt on our own. 

Interaction groups and organizing tha material for complGtion of ray contract. 

The interac tion vjith other people^--tiine give for this purpose* Inatructors 
availability for discuGsion and interaction. 

Being able to work and coinplete a project that I can use in my classrooni come SepCi 

An opportunity to work on a project which can be used in a practical way in our own 
schoo^, I t was bcncificlal to intDraet with other teachers concerning. cornniQn 
problems. 



For this- workshop to improve ^ I v/oulcl suggest: 



That these outstanding resource leaders who work and observe so many schooPs 

operations and teacher's techniques that they could have brought more of their 
ideas to us. I feel a class like this Is needed on our cfampus each summer 
to g i ve us ideas to he! d us I n° i nd i v i dua 1 i z i ng our teach i ng and a 1 1 1 tudes . 
I would like to have started some of these in the subjects in our grade level, 
such OS presentations, prccedures, testing, room ra ng em'en t , aides contribu-' 
tioHj etc. ^ tried in other schools. 

Group housing, sign up for interaction sessions, more people like Don Reinicke to 
speak and work with groups. ^ ■. . 

A trip to visit^a bunding which carries out the plan for individualized instruction 
and team teaching* 

Taht all college classes be oro^^i^ed in this way--it would really shock the 
"Hal Is of Ivy" 

More '^grass-roots'' discussions led .by jseople in the classroom-who are actively 
involved In IGE. 

V/ould we have learned in depth about good new Ideas If the groups had explained and 
allowed questioning with the class or In Interaction groups, ie--proiects 
could be posted _to be presented at a specific time and those interested could 
attend. 

Don't spend so much time getting started (f irst week). Get people started on contract 
and then offer resource persons. 

In terms of other workshops I feel this one v/as very appropriate to me. As any- 
thing can be improved, 1 think Just experience with this kind of report was 
a tremendous improvement. (See we can work by ourselves--ha ,ha) 

More speakers to present projects and innovations In educat lon^-not Just giving 
values J but the "how to"* ^ 

Provide opportun i ty for afternoon interaction ( i nforma 1 ) vvi th speaker concerning 
idea of education after his more formal presentatioh in/the morning. 

More speakers may help, if they are appropriate to the subject matter. It could 
also be longer, more weeks. 

Some restrictions as to size but really the large large group was nicely sub-djvided 
so efficiency could operate, 

A limit on the number of students allowed to take the course. That way more 
Individualization of the class could be achieved. 

Mrt larion became active in IGI, He pays lip service to the concept yet stays 
very structured in his approach. More time availabe for interaction and 
appointments with advisor, ? 

Gatting to knew the naople In the workshop early in the^ session so nnz con learn who 

has 'been in such ci procjrani. who is jini starting' it, etc. so t p^sopie can 

be sought out and talked to. This was done In thl s workshop ^ wUt I really 
Q'dn^t know who some were until the last week* 



V/orkshop improvcmen t (cDnt) : 

Discussion Ci nterac t i onl of films presented.. 

Stronger stress on what books are available and better supply of bpoks In bookstore, 

Less speakers and more time to work on an Individual or group basis to complete 
project* 

More reading material to be checked out rather than be left In the reading rooms. 



i.u::.:s/..'^ Vvir,u:uuN :l.:;/::vA/jw.vf=:w.;...wf^u 0/ i':;.:i7;.V'>r.a;:.^ 



I^. J; fi^Ii: tixi^i; pronsdnMn fa^ n^^^^^^ng arid ovaiu^l:ic-i 

^pinroprXattt jJor thin iv^orkgiiop* 
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To me-, the most valuable part of this w/orkshop was: 

''To do my ov/n thing,'* In other v/orcJs do what interested me and would benefit me i n 

the future^ v/ith the fu.ture, v/Ith the guidance of V/SU-EC and its tGam of instr. 

The group discuss ions and outs Ida readings. , 

The exposure to all of the various materials and the method In which the class was 
conducted stressing the Individual. 

Materials made aya I 1 abl e to part i c I^pants specifically or i nd ! cat Ions where infor-^ 
mation could, be obtained on campus, ' i 

The variety of approaches used in Instruction; to provide f or 1 nd I v ! dua 1 differences 
in a workshop designed for moving toward individualization is/was an exper ience . 
Also the materials and sources were generally outstanding. 

The films and speakers. These were the components that made me most aware of the 
educa t i ona 1 advancements and trends. 

The fact that we could select our own objective and v/ork from there. The unsche- 
duled class t ime--through th is our groups cauls schedule our own work time 
without worrying about conflict, Requi rement to complete contract. 

The bus iness-l i ke manner in which it was conducted yet with freedom. and friendliness, 
We v^ere given guidance and Ideas so we knew where we were headed^ yet time and 
freedom to explore our T nd i v idua 1 pursuits. 

To be able to delve into much literature on the subject at my own time, ! gained 
much more from filmstrips, books, etc. than from lengthy lectures. 

The presentations and the films* 

In having the v/orkshop organized on an Individualized basis, the organization of the 
class Itself has given me a better understanding of the way to individualize 
than the books that I have read on the subject. 

The presentations by people v/ho are experienced in Individualized instructions and 
the reaction groups v^here questions ivere discussed to help people with 
particular problems. The handouts have also been helpful.. 

The interaction with fellow students and instructors, The ability to discuss 
topics of interest when requested. jt was good to have people who had 
experienced the program and people who had not. 

The learning of how to write behavioral objectives plus that I have certal nly 

gained much knowledge of how to go Into the mu 1 1 1 -^un 1 1 approach without any 
hes i tat ion . 

The time we had to read suggested materials^ not defini tely assigned and then tested 
materials, time for suggested fllmsj the generous amount of free handouts that 
I found were in most cases, valuable, The relaxed atmosphere I appreciated. 
At times we felt loit but generally people v^ere relaxed* Professors interest 
in individuals v/as ver^ lilgh, 

i .... 
The ability to work Inn group wi tli teachern frDmour system and to work on a 
project that we can really use when school begins In the fall, Reading 
pp9^"terlal and films were made available to us so we didn^t lose time ''hunting'* 
tK^so the staff was always rend y and willing to help us. 



most Vfjluable part (cDnt) ; 

The permission to v^ork in our school syntem to prepare our fnatcrials cind not 
hcivG to be present for eacli driily session. 

The opportunity and time to work together with materials available to accompiUh 
our objective. 

The chance to develop niateiNrils that will be useful to mc in my teaching and not 
Just a theoretiCEil niodel or somathing I really don't need. 

The obvious advanttjge of working on a project useful to us in our own siturjtions. 

The tremendous amount of media made available and time given us to use the materials. 
Also the willingness of the resource person to help and guide us. 

That 1 actually got to my school and organized something I can use and got 

enthused about continuing contract work. I found a lack of resources. The 
handouts wiJ 1 be valuable. I'm sure as I continue teaching and my education. 
The books we purchased will be goo reference too^ I think. 

The ready availability of reading materials, and a specific resource person to 
confer with. I also like several of the special presentat I ons . 

The opportunity to meet and talk \vith other teachers wlio are involved in individualized 
ed, and are excited about what they are doing=-the chance to find out what is 
going on* 



For this work?5hou Lo iinprovG, I would su^^t-o^iL: 



To expand on \ihm you'ro rioin^ arul have a %^arlnt:y of tlnn^f? n^^inr; on at once, Pueli 
as tha iiiuaracCion Bas^icm^ , ate. 

To schedule* nnn session u wauk in which wu all had to m<foL and if any problein^^ or any 
ideas ^iprinp up ihuvi^A would ba known nt this \:±m(t. 

Interaction ^nrDupB anrliGr in the couuso^ cornrnitmont to a Bpecific topic carlinr In 
courco no thnt: cvoryona has a Hanse of direction. 

Broak Into firoupo v/ith rGnourca purson ^oont/r In the wDrk«hop to elarilry and nnka 

dGcislonu iibout our written obligationn BOOYiav so \ia could start on thenu ThiB 
way v;o were 1/3 throiigh before de^ciaions were oven hep,un to be mcidc* 

A week lander, niore on sGBRions with Individuals ln%'Dlvtjd with indivldualisntlati , 
pratlcal rather than ideals emphntJi^Gd. 

More interaerion groupr^, whether initiated hy students or profesi^ors* 

That It should be lnnf^^.r-^--Qur ^^roup found tiiiie limited for all the research tluit 

vjanted Co do (hov; about a 6 wk, workshop '^schadu] ed'' for less hrs during the wk,) 
Aren ■ c there rooius in SSS that we could hsvu met injWanther was eooperative the 
lasL two wks., but that first weak waa a iiGortchnr. 

That you keep up the i^.ood work! Follow the same proeedure. It was great J 

The films seeniad to repeat much of the same Tnaterial and I felt 1 minht have uHed 

the time to bet tcr advantage Chan to wattih some of them, 1 would have liked to 
hear inora f^peakerfi on (how and what) they did introduae the individuallEdd 
Instruction Co the faculty* How much in service preparation and what* 

Having available teachers (at diff. levels) who have made these Ideas work so we could 
talk with them about some of the problems* These should be people v;ho have Tnade 
it (IGE) work in a self-contained classroom and also in an open Bchopl, 

More grQUps meetings with other resource people who could lead discussion' groups . 

Getting to know the fellow students and their eKperienca in the program .early in the 
course, 

I feel that the beginning of the workshop should be more concise rather than "flounder' 
around for a whole week, AlsOs there should be more available material « For 
examplG^ the ERIC didn't do any good as there wasn^t any material* 

It took into the second week to get into the proJeGt=-'aud then time seenied too short I 

After getting involved with our project, 1 found that time seemed so limited. 

It WQUld have been helpful if all three, resource people were present at the opening 
classes each day to discuss and answer any pertinent questions. 

All three resource persons should be presenc at the beginning of every session. 

Deciding; on cQn::racts soonar. PGrhjpi^ h:LvlnK lucture prCi?anta^lona in tho n.icd.lc' rncl 
^'intracts first instead of vica versa. 



to improve workshop (cont) : 

That the eontrActs ha worhcid out fitnt fto tihnt they could bo nonipjGtud the Hvnt v/c^uk-- 
then vjc could n\:att Koancir on our projects, Tliu spyakcrfi than could coma in latcUj 
say the hp con d \/Gek. 

ThG firfit: fev/ doys it scrinn rather f ruL^tratiiig to be f^iven so manv idons and innturi;:?!!:? * 
A work of caution as not to buGntnu too confufiod i:\bout this mav bn n nood idea, 1 
giiGSS I wasn't accuKtomad to work on liiy own at first. 

We wci'Q concerned at firrjt about being abln to read aiid sea everychinr availabu. After 
dscidlng on n project v/n narrowGd it down to a scnsiblo load, 

A final exhange of ideas by claSH iner.ibtirs. 

Perhnps even more optional intciraction groups nnd presantations in tha Bccond week for 
those who aru .still f loundorlng aroiind* . * 1 1 seoins chat soma people can handle 
lack of structure inotQ qiiickly and mora profitably than otherB, 
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5 July - 23 July Lloyd Joyal 

1:00 P.M. - 4:30 P.M. . Professor 

For 3 credits Elementary Education 

% /4%e ^^&^ed ^» - - - 

, . . devising long-range goals for your team, staff or building ^ for immediate 
implimentatiori. 

. . , seeing actual working programs in school systems like yourE where individu^ 
alized instruction is in use* 

, , . analy.sis of directions of needed movement to get from where you are to where 
you want to go* 

'pM Out 7^ 



^ftem 0^ Pa44Me ^^m4 

MULTIUNIT SCHOOL CONTINUOUS PROGRESS LEARNING 

PACKAGES LEARNING OBJECTIVES. .... DIFFERENTIATED 

STAFFING. , . . , INDEPENDENT STUDY RESOURCE CENTERS. . 

. . . OPEN CLASSROOMS YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS WILL 

ALSO BE CONSIDERED. 



Please send me additional information. Q 
Please reserve a place for me. Q 

Enrollment spaces will be filled in the order in which they are received. 
NAME_ 

SCHOOL ADDRESS ZIP 

SCHOOL PHON E 

R|^+iirn to: Lloyd Joyal, Leadership Course 
ERXC Brewer Hall • UN I VERS ITY OF Wl SCONS I N-EAU CLAI RE 

vmmam ' Wisconsin State University CONSORT I UM PROJECT 
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feme t4 tofuUf. 2 

Teachers need to be prepared to determine readiness for progress at several 
stages of mathematical conceptual growth. They need to know if readiness can be 
precipitated. They need to know how to induce readiness. They need to know how 
to determine if the concept has been gained. 

The works of Piaget have set new standards in diagnosis and have led to pro- 
cedures for remediation; these are causing much curricular revision. 




APPLICATION 

MAIL TO: Dr. Donald Burk 

Campus School 4, WSIJ-EC 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Please accept my pre^registration for the Piaget workshop, I enclose my check 
for $5, 00 as a non« refundable materials fee* (Teachers from CESA #6 may 
return this form to Mr. J. Davis of your CESA Office without the materials 
fee, ) 

rn Early Summer Workshop (June 14 - July 2) 

Three semester hours graduate credit; three weeks of study 
concentrating on personal applications, . . 
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Senior High School Education and Elementary Education at 
Eau Claire announce the follosvin.^ workshop! 

TOWARD MAXIMUM LEARNING THROUG H INDIVIDIJALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 

to be held on the Campus of WSU-Eau Claire 

July 5 - July 23, 1971 
9:00 a. - 12*00 Noon 

MAXIMUM ENROLLMENT: 30 Participants 
GRADUATE CREDIT: 3 Semester Hours 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN . . 

. . . . p Analyzing basic principles and techniques of individLialization of 
instruction 

. , . , * Analyzing your currant teaching techniques and from THERE moving 
towards greeter individiialigation 

, . , . , Investigating actual programs and school systems where individualization 
of instructicn has been carried out 

***** Working alone UR with other members of your team, department^ building, 
or school syslen . in maximiztng individualization of instruction FOR 
YOUR UNIT 

... * * THEN YOU SHOULD INQUIRE FURTHER ABOUT THIS WORKSHOP. 

Some areas on which you may wish to focus include* , , , * CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 

CURRICULUM INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PACKAGES, * , . * INSTRUCTIONAL 

OBJECTIVES. . , , .INDEPENDENT STUDY TECHNIQUES . COMPU TER- ASSISTED 

INSTRUCTION, , , . , DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE 

CENTERS OPEN CONCEPT CLASSROOMS. , . . , and others* 

For further Information, return the following inquiry form? 



The Departments of Junior- 
Wisconsin State University- 



Instructorsi 

Charles O. Larson 

JSHS Edueation Dept. 
Lloyd Joyal 

Elem. Education Dept* 



please send information and application materials for the workshop 

rOWARD MAXIMUM LEARNING THROUGH INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 
Mr, 

^ame! Mrs* 



Miss (Last) (First) (Initial) 



Iddresst 



(Street, Box, RFD) (City) (State) (Zip) 



ichool whara you are currently teaching Elem, 

Sac, 



^all to? Dr, Charles O* Larson 

CD?r^- w-^""'^*«1^."';t^-^* • ^ r-. . UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN^EAU CLAIRE 

J^RIC • Wisconsin State University-Eau Claire ' ' 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 CONSORTIUM PROJECT 
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TOWARD MAXIMUM 
LEARNING THROUGH 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION 



A Workshop For Teachers 
Grades K-12 

July 5 ■ 23, 1971 

9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

WISCONSIN STATE UNiyERSITY-EAU CLAIRE 



APPENDIX C 



gj^^- ■ ■ "UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-EAU CUIRE 

anam CONSORTIUM PROJECT 



IGE/MUS-E Data Form* Escperimental Copy 

1. 



Name of 


Student 


Intern 


or Student Teacher 


caress 


^ Permanent 


(Street) 


Phone 


City 




State 


Zip 


Address 


remainder of 


this semester (Street) 


Phone ~ 


City 




State 


Zip 


College 


Major 


Minor 





5* School (s) in which you have had field eKperience 

6. Level (s) at which you have had field eKperience 
(include traditional grade levels) 



7. Nuntoer of weeks of field e^^erience at this level (s) 

8, List curricular area(s) in which you have 

special academic background or interest ^ ^ 
(include nuntoer of course credits) 



9. List aesthetic areas (art, music, phy ed, 
other) in which you have special e^ertise 
or interest (include niimber of course 
credits) 

10, List any other areas not included in 8 and 
9 above in which you have had eicperience 
{l,e., special education, library, motl-- 
vation, speech^ therapy) in your field or 
summer e35>erience (s) 

11, List areas in which you have worked with 
Individually Guided Education (IGE) as 
Wisconsin Design, individualized math, 
etc. Describe your experience (s) in a 
few words 



12. In front of each item listed on pag^s 2 and 3: (1) in the first blank, 
place a check to indicate you have engaged in the activity during your 
field es^erience and (2) in the second blank, for general eKperience 
Items, indicate the nmt^er of times you participated in the activityi 

instruction-related es^erlence items indicate the approKimate per- 
cent Of time you spent in each activity, in the third column under 
instruction-related experiences indicate whether you observed or 
participated in the activity. 
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ilGE/MUS-E Data Form 





Column 1 


Colmnn 2 


General Esqperiences 


NuiT^er 

Experiences 


Percent 
Time 


!• Obaerved a unit planning 
meeting 






2. Participated in a unit 
planning meeting 






3. Was assigned some responsibility 
for a unit planning meeting 






4. Acted as a resource parson in 
the unit in a subject matter^ 
aesthetic or other area 






5. Observed an IIC meeting 






6. Participated in an IIC meeting 






7. Observed a SPC meeting 







Colmnn 1 Colmtm 2 Column 3 



Instruction^Related Experiences 


Naunber 
Bs^eriences 


Percent 
Time 


Observed^O 
Participated-P 


Ip Set general objectives for the 
children in the building for a 
curricular area 








2. Set speoific objectives for a 
curricular area 








3. Administered pre-^assessment 
instriiments 








4* Set objectives for individual 
children based on assessment 
scores or other information 








5. Designed and implemented the 

laarning program for individual 
children in; 

a, grouping utilizing 
assessment scores or 
information to place 
children into groups 








b, scheduling groups of 

children for instruction 









i 
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IGE/MUS-E Data Form 



Columi 1 



Coliumi 2 



Column 3 



Percent 
Time 



observed-0 
Partlcipated^P 



o, eonstructlng a eognitive 
teat instrtment 



d* con g tr u o t i ng an affective 
test instrument 



e* . scoring aesessment 
instruments 



f . instruction — work with 
children in the following 
situations: 

CD one-^to^one 



(2) small group (3-13 
children) 



(3) medium group (14-20 
children) 



(4) clasa^sizad group 
(21-30 children) 



(5) large group (over 
30 children) 



(6) independent study 
(monitor) 



6fe Administered post-assessment 
instruments : 

a* Chose new objectives for 
those who met the mastery 
level after experiencing 

the learning progrMfi 

b* Selected alternatives for 
those who did not meet the 
mastery level after esper^ 
iencing the learning program 
designed for them 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE STUDENT TEACHER 

Student teachers or interns participating in the program of field 
experiences work directly under the guidance of cooperating teachers 
and indirectly under the guidance of the school coordinator or principaK 
This section of the handbook reviews some of the students' responsibilities 
and activities during their field experience assignment. 

School Schedule 

Plan your program so that you arrive at your teaching assignment 
on time. You must notify your cooperating teacher if for any reason 
you Will be absent or tardy. You are requested to reach a definite 
agreement with your cooperating teachers relative to the manner in 
which they are to be notified in the event of Justifiable absence or 
tardrness. Even in cases of emergency they are entitled to know. Call 
the principal's office or contact the high school coordinator and 
request that the cooperating teacher be notified. Plans, materials, 
etc. should be sent to the classroomp whenever possible. 

O bserving in the Classroom 

Observation precedes participation and participation precedes 
actual teaching. Students should expect that they wi 1 1 bm required 
to observe before they can be given teaching responsibilities. Your 
classroom observation involvei a thorough knowledge (1) of the purposes 
of the lessons, (2) of procedures and methods, (3) of materials, (k) 
of subject matter or content, and (5) of means of evaluation. 



Observation fnvol ves knowledge of each pupil and how each differs from 
the other. Observation formi, see Appendix B^* are available for your 
use and mty be obtained in the Offiee of Field Experiences, Brewer 15^. 

Induction into Teach ing 

You v/M 1 gradually be Inducted into teaching. Student teachers 
will vary In their readiness to assume respons i bf 1 i ty , You will be 
given as much respons i b M i ty as you demonstrate that you can and will 
assumep but the cooperating teacher rema! ns responsible for the progress 
of the pupils. You are a partner in the cMiiiDn problem of directing 
the learning process and must show your cooperating teacher that you 
Have initiative and that you are resourceful* Anticipate things to 
be done for the cooperating teacher or el ass room students. 

Student teachers are expected, to assist cooperating teachers In 
the following situations: 

1. Work with the individual pup! I s or small groups needing 
speeial help* 

2, V/ork With individual pupils or small groups in an enriched 
program, 

3* Take Increasing responsibility in actual teaching situations 

/ beginning with limited participation and eKtending to 

full respons 1 bil ity for the class before the close of the 

I 

student teaching experience. At the request of the principal 
of the cooperating school and with the approval of the 
University general methods professor, the student teacher 
may substi tute for the cooperating teacharf 
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Student teachers^ fn addition to the regular teaching activltlei, 
are encouraged to assist in the total school program* There is a 
great deal more to teaching than just what goes on in the classroom* 
The Standards of the American Association for Colleges for Teacher 
Education stress that "student teaching provides opportun ? t ies for the 
student to perceive the major aspecta of the teacher's work as a whoIeJ' 
Student teachers are urged to avail themselves of opportunities to 
participate in the total life of the school. 

The student teacher is eKpected to participate in ths co-currl cular 
or eKtra-currI cular activities of the cooperating school to which 
assigned^ by: 

1* V/orking with a staff member In directing co-^curri cular or 

©Ktra^curri cular activities, and ^ 
2, Working with a staff member vjrth individual or small groups 

in such activities. 
The student teacher is to be given responsibilities for study 
hall supervision and homeroom management only if applicable to his 
field assignment- 

The student teacher Is expected to assist ins 

1. Office routines, 

2* Keeping attendance records, 

3p Guidance activities, 

4i V/ork related to cumulati ve records , 

5* Other allied activities 
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In the classroomp students assist in^ 

1. Maintaining an appropriate classroom appearancei 

2. Arranging bulletin board material In connectfoh with units 
of work being presented^ 

3* Scoring papers and assisting with remedial diagnosis and 
instruction^ 

Preparing materials for class instructfon, 
5* Maintaining attendance records, recording grades, preparing 

report cards, etc., 
6. Preparing and reviewing class fnembers' cumulative records* 

Planning for Teachlncj 

Every successful teacher thoroughly plans class workj and every 
novice teacher is expected to make detajMed written lesson plans each 
day. Carefully planned lessons will help to give you a feeling of 
confidence. The cooperating teachers have a right to eKpect carefully 
prepared plans, and you should not be permitted to teach a lesson until 
your plans have been revievved and approved. If this suggestion Is 
fallowed, it will save embarrassment for both you and the cooperating 
teacher since pupils are quick to sense an unplanned lesson. 

The eK act form of lesson plans In use varies from school to school, 
however^ the **Daily Lesson Plan" form, see AppendiK £^ Is adaptable 
for almost any age, subject, or grade level. These blanks are available 
to all student teachers and may be obtained in the Office of Field 
EHperlences, Brewer 15^. 
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Confe rences 

Every itudent teacher must save time In his schedule for 
conferences with the cooperating teacher. The student teacher must 
be Willing to adjust individual plans to the time which the cooperating 
teacher has available. Although it is recognized that the student 
teacher has other work to do. It must be clearly understood that 
successful student teaching cannot be done without planning* 
Conference time is planning time and out^Qf-^school work must not 
be permitted to interfere. 

Conferences should take Into consideration the needs of the 

individual student teacher and might well includes 

Planning procedures Parent conferences 

Methods of presentation Field trips 

Studying fndividuo] children Curriculum 

Classroom control Routine duties 

Aids to instruction Special assignmanti 

Evaluation of pupiI^s work Units of work 
Evaluation of progress of the student teacher 

Confidential and Professional ! nfo rmat ion 



Student teachers must be able to keep in confidence much 
information which may become common knowledge. This might be 
detailed Information concerning a child his I.Q*, scores on 
tests, personal dataj or Information of a like nature* The student 
teacher must be a profess ionali-worker and the cooperating teacher 
must be able to feel free to furnish you information of a professlpnal 
nature. 
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Student Teaching Progress 

Sel f ^eval uat ion and the racognltion of one's own progress in a / 
realistic way is one method of encouraging profesiional improvement* 
This is not easy and you will need the continued assfstance of the 
cooperating teacher In the appraisal of your progress or lack of it. 

One of the major responsibilities of the cooperating teacher and 
the university general methods professor is to help the student teacher 
develop skill and ability in self-evaluation. It is Tecognfzed by all 
that this is an important task, however difficult it may be. 

Cooperating teachers are expected to base their evaluations on 
teaching principles* They may find it necessary to fllustrate such 
by giving detailed reactions and raising specific questions- The 
suggestions are given for the benefit of the student teacher and should 
be accepted in a professional manner. Vieaknesses should be pointed 
out and strong points commended, 

Evaluation of the work of the student teacher or Intern should 
be continuous throughout the field experience. The whole, range of 
activitias in which the student teacher or intern Is engaged should 
be brought up for frank and open discussion in evaluative conferences. 
The following types of Items need to be thoroughly eKamined: professional 
attitudes, personal qual i ties » work-study habits, handling of classroom 
routinesi planning and praparatlon for actual teachlngi Individual 
pupil guidance^ and rapport with pupils. 

Detailed written comments may be helpful at times but are not 
necessary at every conference. 
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If the student teacher or intern Is doing outstanding or 
unsatisfactory workj the cooperating teacher is urged to contact 
the un! vers! ty general methods professor or special methods professor 
with whom the student fs working* 

The Evaluation Report of Field E^^perlencea and Its accompanying 
k^y, see AppendlK D^^ may 'je used by tlie student teacher or Intern as 
a guide for self evaluation. This same evaluation guide may serve as 
a conference topic between the student teacher, the cooperat ing teacher , 
and the university gsneral methods teachert Form D Is completed at 
least three times during each field eHperience assignment and is 
returned'by the cooperat ing teacher to the Office of Field Experiences^ 
Brewer 15^, and then forwarded to Che university general methods 
professor with whom you are working* " 

Each cooperating teacher Is required to write an evaluative 
paragraph summarizing his or her reactions to the student's work. 
Cooperating teachers are urge i to be fair but frank^ to stress your 
special strengths but not to ignore a specific weakness. This 
paragraph Is confidential and will not be shown to student teachers 
or interns. It will be sent to the Office of Field Experiences, 
Brewer 15^, and then forwarded to the WSU Placement Office where it 
becomes part of the student* s credentials for use by employers, 

GOIDELINES FOR V^SU-EC COOPERATING TEACHERS 

As a cooperating teacher working with student teachers or /Interns, 
you are the key person during the students' field experiences. You 



are recognized as the one person to whom the students turn for 
guidance in developing their techniques appropriate to the teaching'- 
learning process. In your role os a friendly co-worker you are the 
one who sets the pace which preparei the Way for rapid adjustment by 
student teachers and Interns to their new situation. Student teachers 
and Interns need to be guided In their attempts to work through problem 
situations rather than being told "how to do it*" Vou serve not only 
as a source of inspiration but also as a guide to our students In their 
initial teaching eKperiences, 

In an effective program of field experiences the cooperating 
teacher plays the role of a team member* The team relationship, 
however , shoul d not be allowed to prevent the student from having 
sufficient opportunity to work independently, 

Pupi 1 Relationships 

The major criterion of success in teaching is the demonstrated 
ability of the student teachers and interns to work effectively In . 
the classroom. You should discuss the field eKperience situation 
quite frankly with your students. It is suggested that you explain 
the role of the student teacher or intern to the pupils in a friendly 
but positive way. The student should be referred to as a "co^teacher" 
instead of "student-teacher." You are giving pupils valuable 
eKperiences in interpersonal relationships when you enlist their 
cooperation In creating a good cl Imate for the student teachers and 
Interns by encourag i ng them to display attitudes of interest, courtesy, 
cooperation, and appreciation. 
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Induction to Classroom Teach fng 

Standards of the Amerioan Associatton of Coneges for Teacher 
Education urge that student teacheri and i nterns be Inducted gradually 
into their new responsibilities. The orientation period is an Important 
aspect of a successful student teaching experience. Opportunity to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the teaching-learning situatjon 
makes student teaching more meaningful. tdenti f icatlon by you at the 
outset of every task which the student teacher wf 11 encounter during 
the school day can be a helpful orientation procedure. 

Student teachers should be permitted to spend considerable time 
In observing, In getting acquainted, and in becoming oriented to teaching- 
Most students need at least one week of classroom observation and 
additional observations should be scheduled during the entire field 
experlance. It Is suggested the student complete the form ''Observation 
Analysis,'' see Appendix during classroom observations. These may 
be a basis for conferences between the cooparating teacher and the 
student. Later, students should be ancouraged to show their Initiative 
by varying the teaching practices observed^ thereby giving them an 
opportunity to Implement in part their own educational philosophy. 

As m cooperating teacher of student teachers and Interns, you 
will constantly assist them in planning for the needs. Interests, and 
abilities of Individual students and groups of students within the 
classroom, It Is suggested that ''bit*' teaching with steadily increasing 
responsibilities be provided at the outset followed by a graduated 
series of teaching experiences which will permit the students to assume 



greater respons f b f 1 I ty as they demonstrate readiness* Jun ior-^Sen ior 
High School student teachers begin teaching with one class assigned in 
their major subject area and one class assigned in their minor subject 
area. Additional teaching ass Fgnments in the major and minor fields 
Will be added as the student appears to be ready for more teaching 
responsibility* Before the end of the field experience^ the student 
should be able to assume complete classroom respons fbi 1 i ty or. In other 
wordSs a full day's teaching schedule. Until the student has full 
control of the classroom situation^ the cooperating teacher should be 
present to assist as needed. 

Planning during the Field EKnerienca 

Student teaching is the summit of a student's college years 
the culmination of preparation for a career as a teacher. As you 
work with the student teacher or intern^ your assistance in helping 
him develop insights into and a reaHzation of the total .scope of the 
teachef's work will be invaluable. It Is a continuing procass of 
coming to know your student teacher as a person, noting and evaluating 
his progress^ and using a variety of procedures during his teaching 
experience. It is suggested you give the student teacher or intern a 
voice In determfning the course he is to follow; that you remain patient 
with his progress, that you provide a permissive atmosphere, a good 
climatep and warm acceptance- and that you develop an understanding of 
his strong points, his inadequacies^ ^nd How ha soes himself* Al 1 of 
this 1^ irit«*r>ded to give you direction to your work with the student 
teacher or fntern. 
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There is no substitute for careful plannrng for teachfng. Every 
teacher must plan, and the student taacher or Intern Is expected to 
take time for thorough planning. Beginning teachers should be required 
to prepare lesson plans. These plans should be checked by the 
cooperating teacher before the lesson is taught, thus avofding 
embarrassing situations for the student teacher or intern and the 
cooperating taaGher, Incomplete plans should be rewritten and cheeked 
again before the student Is permitted to teach p 

Lesson planning has been discussed In the education courses and 
It Is recognized that the type of lesson plans In use In the public 
schools win vary from school to schooK Plans should be written fn 
considerable detaM during the first few weeks of the fiald axperience. 

Planning might Include a unit of work to cover a period of 
several days or weeks. This may not always be feasible but should 
be encouraged. The following headings may serve as a guide in planning 



resource units 



I. Significance of the topic 
II. Subjectoutllne 
III* Possible outcomes 
IV* Possible activities 

A, Introductory 

B, Devalopmantal 

C, Culm mating 

V, Evaluation procedures 
Vl* Materials for reference purposes 
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The ©Kact form of lesson plans in use varies from school to 
school but the ''Daily Lesson Plan'' form, see AppendiK Cj is adaptable 
for almost any age, subject, or grade level. These blanks are available 
to all students and may be obtained in the Office of Field Experiences, 
Brewer 15^^ ■ 

Participation In All-School, S chool ^Commun j ty , 
arid Profess tonal Organ i zacl ona i Act i v 1 1 1 es 

It is recognized that the v/ork of the teacher extends far beyond 

the walls of the classroom and involves the total school program and 

seme aspects of community life* Student teachers and interns will be 

able to develop an accurate concept of the role of th?^ individual : 

teacher in the total school program when given opportunities to 

observe and participate in activities outside of the classroom* The 

/ , ^ ^ ^ 

role of the cooperat i ng teacher relative to student teacher or intern 

part i r I n^t Ion In activities and experiences outside of the classroom 

is to help create an anvlronment which will facilitate achievement of 

maKimum success for the students involved. 

We suggest that you consider and carefully evaluate all of the 

aval 1 able activities In your school and conmiunity which would provide 

helpful eKperiences for student tMchers and interns -"-^ al 1 -school ^ 

co-^currlcular, schooHcommuni ty^ and professional organizations^ ^ — 

with a view toward encouraging and helping them become actively 

involved In a number of activities In the total program of your school 

and community* 
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Conferences 



Informil discussion during ccnferences i s one of the bast ways 
to keep close to the student teacher's or internes attitudes and to 
keep his spirits up. Conference periods help student teachers and 
interns feel competent fn understanding the teaching^learning exper^ 
fences which they have bean encountering* Time must be scheduled for ^ 
cooperative planning^ sharing^ discussing^ and evaluating of objectives, 
techniques, and procedures of various teaching plans* It Is impossible 
to state specifically when or how many conferences should be held with 
students* The scheduling of conferences should remain flaxfbie and ' 
will depend upon the needs of student teachers, i nterns , . and cooperat i ng 
teachers but planned^for conference periods should be -arranged* . 

It is Imperative that student teachers and Interns provide time 
for conferences to meet the Gonvenlence of the coopera^t tng taacher* 
Mutually satisfactory times for such conferences can be arrar^ed 
through cooperative pi anntng. Conferences should take into consider^ - 
atlon the needs of the Individual students and may Include such topics 
as I 



Adjusting to New Env i ronment 

Methods of Presentation 

CI ass room Rout i nes 

Overview of the Work 

Observations 

Pupils* Needs 

The Art of Questioning 

Lesson PI ann i ng 



Di sclpH ne and Pupi ] Contfol 
Instructional Media 
Parent Conferences 
Field Trips 
Curriculum Problems' 
Special Ass Ignments 
Un i ts of Work 
Student Teacher Progress ^ 
Eva 1 uat ion ^ 
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Attendance 

_ Student teachers are expected to demonstrate absolute rellabflity 
relative to such matters as attendance and promptness* Tardiness or 
absence from duty without cause is not tolerated by school administrators 
and should not be tolerated by you during the time that a student is 
gaining teaching experience under your guidance. 

It is suggested, unless an administrative policy has been formulated 
In your school applicable to student teachers and fnterns, that, you 
and your studGnt teacher or intern discuss and reach an agreement 
relative to the manner in which you are to be notff Fed in the event 
of absence because of 11 1 ness or an unforeseen emargeney, 

Eya^l uat f on 

An integral part of al 1 student teacher activities ts the evaluation 
program which helps us to know what each student has achieved and where 
further help Is needed. Evaluation should reveal next steps such as 
the need for additional mediae Improved standards of workj adjustment 
of teaching methods, or attitudes. 

VJhen evaluating a studentp we suggest that youi 

1. Utilize a variety of evaluation techniques- 

2* Be concarnad with all aspects of the individual's development, 
3* Encourage the student teacher to be more concerned with growth 

than where he rates with relation to his peers* 

Put all pertinent data to use. 
5* Return student eval uat ion/ reports promptly^ 
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Evaluation reports used by the Departmant of Mental Ratardatfon 
and the Department of Communication Disorders are shown In Appendixes 
and ^ respectively. 

Cooperating teachers and prof essors of general methodi education 
courses s working wfth students assigned to other classrooms, use the 
evaluation report shown In Appendix D^V Completed evaluation reports 
are he returned to the gener.^*! methods professors. Each student 
teacher's folder and each intern's folder containi these evaluation 
reports and the schedule f or re tu rn i ng them to the profossors. Please 
return all evaluation reports as scheduled since we in turn must complete 
our reports to meet definite deadlines. 

Careful thought needs to be given to the checks entered in the 
respective columns* In fairness to students and future employers, 
care must be eKercised in neither over'^rating nor under^ rat i ng * 
-'Excellent'' should ba reserved for really outstanding candidates^ 
while average means "an average student teacher*" Student teachers 
rightfully resent being compared with eKperienced teachers; they are 
beginners in the teaching field. 

The effect ivsness of the Evaluation Report of Field Experiences 
relates to your understanding of evaluation, to your objectivity as 
the evaluatorp and to your systematic observation techniques which 
help to determine differences In performance of classroom teaching* 

The three Evaluation Reports will be used as a guide by the 
cooperating teacher and the university general methods professor 
working with students and interns In arriving at the final mark In 
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student teaching* These three Evaluation Reports wM 1 not be copied 
into the placement credentials* 

Every cooperating teachar if required to write an evaluative 
paragraph sufTinar f zing his or her estSmate of the student or intern* 
It IS urged in fairness to all other educatfonal workers that this 
statement be fair but frank. Please stress poFnts of special competenca 
but do not omit mention of weaknesses which have been identified during 
the field experience. The evaluative paragraph Is copied into the 
plaeement credentials for the use of employers and will not be shown 
to the candidate* 

In summarizing, most of the field eKperfence rests with the 
cooperating teacher whoi ^ 

1, Gradually inducts the student into the actual teaching 
situation as rapidly as the student evidences m readiness 
for such responsibility. 
2* Assists the student in the development of adequate plans for 
teaching, 

3. Provides the student with opportunities for getting acquainted 
witli the pupils — class lists, seating charts, cumulative 
records , etc • 

4. Demonstrates acceptable methods and techniques of teaching 
for the student, 

5. Provides opportunities for the student to work with Individuals 
and small groups. 

6. Provides opportunities for the student to assume gradual 




responslbf i Ity for the total teaching situation* 



7* Confers wfth the student teacher relative to ways of improving 
the teaching situation making helpful suggestions; pointing 
out weaknesies; cnphasfzfng strong pofnts, etc. 

8, Evaluates the progress of the student teacher and assists the 
university general methods professor in determining the final 
mark in student teaching* 

THE PROFESSOR OF THE GENERAL METHODS COURSES fN EDUCATION 

This university professor works elosely with cooperating teachers 
and students during the field eKperience assignments. To foster 
successful field experiences, the professors 

V/orks with the Coordinator of Field Experfences on all 
aspects of the student teaching program. 
Arranges to have all cooperating teachers complete the 
'Mnformatlon Blank for Cooperating Teachers," This form 
remains on file in the office of the Coordinator of Field 
Experiences* 

Works with school coordinators in the cooperating schools. 
Visits classrooms at least twice during the nlne^week period 
to observe the student ' s work. 

Periodically confers with each student teacher or intern 
concern !ng his progress and ways and means of making needed 
Improvements. 

Meets v^ith students on two Saturday mornings in a "Professional 
Seminar*' during the time that students are participating In 
their field assignments. 
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3, 



6. 



Works with and perfodlcally confers with cooperatfng teachers 
on the progress of student teachars* The final respons i bM f ty 
for al) marks In field fexpcrfences reits with the University 
genaral methods professors working in conjunction with the 
speciai methods professor* 

THE PROFESSOR OF SPECIAL METHODS COURSES RELATED TO A SPECIFfC FIELD 

The university professor of a special methods course Is respons fble 
for the teaching of techniques specific to a given field and for the 
integration of such instruction into the total teaching program* 
Specif teal 1y^ the professor of a special methods course: 

1* Conducts classes In the special methods in his respective 
field, 

2. Participates fn the "Professional Seminars'' on the two 
Saturday mornings during the time student teachers are engaged 
in teaching activities* 

3. Keeps close contact with the students In hrs respective field 
during the period that the student teachers are engaged in 
teaching activities* This Is done by actual visitations to 
the cooperating school classrooms, 

4. Recommends to the professor of the general methods course a 
final mark for the students' field experience. 

5* May recommend field eKperlence assignments to the Coordinator 
of Field EKperlencei, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL COORDINATOR IN STUDENT TEACHING 



Final arrangements relative to student teaching or intern assign- 
ments Is the responsibility of the pubnc school coordinator* This 
respons i bil i ty may be assumed by the admf nistrat f ve head of the school 
or a faculty mamber designated by the administrative head* The public 
school coord Inatori 

!. Is the official contact between Wiiconsfn State University"^ 
Eau Cliaire and the cooperating school in all matters relating 
to student teach fng, 
2, Works with the Coordinator of Field Experiences and the 

student teachers* professors In the arrangement of sui table 
classroom teaching assignments and in the arrangement of 



3*. Works with all cooperating teachers in his respective schools 

in an effort to reinforce the work of Wisconsin State Universfty" 
Eau Claire faculty members in the preparation of teachers. 



THE COORDINATOR OF FIELD EXPERIENCES 
K The Coordinator of Field EKperiences in the teacher education 
programs' works with the chairmen of the respective departments 
which offer a program in teacher educat Ion ; namel y , 



additional assignments in the total program of the cooperatrng 



school * 



a. 



El ementary Education 



Junior-Senior High School Educatfon 




Special Education 
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d. Library Science 

Commun I Gilt ion Disorders Educatfon 
f* Business Education / 
The Coordinator of Field Experiences works with the above 
department chairmen and general methods professors and special 
methods professors on such matters as: 

a* Establishment of policias and the administration of 

such dealing with the selection of caoperatfng schools 
and cQoperatfng teachers who serve In the field 
experience prog rams . 
b* Establishment of policies and the administering of 
such with the selection of student teachers and 
Interns for field eKperlenees, 

c. Assignment of student teachers and Interns for a 
specific field aKperience, 

d. Olrection of the program of field experiences of all 
assigned to work with student teachers and interns, 
including* 

(1) Professors from the teacher education 
programs mentioned In above* 

(2) Profas sors who hold Joint appointmenti in 
any department in the School of Education 
and their respective departments In the 
School of Arts and Sciences, 

e. The assignment and avaluation of the '^September 

EKper fences** for all students in their field experience. 
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f. The preparation of all reports related to ffald 
experfences needed by the Dean of the School of 
Edueation or the chairmen of the respective departments 

(1) Payron for all public school personnel 
i nvol ved * 

(2) Budgeting Informatfon and projactions* 

(3) Field eKperlence summaries. 

g. The Coordinator assumes leadership with others Involved 
In all matters relating to the on-campus conferences 
with cooperating teachers and coordinators involved 

in the field experience programs. 

h. Developing and distributing current guides explaining 
the roles and responsi bl 1 i ties of those individuals 
working in the student teaching and intern programs* 

i* Maintaining a f!le containing the "Information Blank 

for Cooperating TeachersJ' 
J, Arranging suitable student teaching assignments with 

public schcol coordinators* 

COOPERATING TEACHERS V INFORMATION BLANK 

Each cooperating teacher needs to update or complete an 'Mnformation 
Blank for Cooperating Teachers'^ You are to return this form directly 
to the Coordinator of Field Experiences. This form is very helpful 
when payrolls are being completed. 
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COOPERATING TEACHERS' WORKSHOP 

Each year a course or workshop Is offered by the university for 
off-campus cooperating teachers who are Interested in increasing their 
knovJledge and skMIs in wbrklng with student teachers or interhs. 
This IS a credit course and the regular fee for such is waived by the 
university for the cooperating teachers who work with Wlsconsfn State 
Unlversi ty-Eau Claire in the preparation of our students as teachers. 
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Copies in JSHS student teacher 
and JSHS intern folders 



DAILY SCHEDULE 



This form is to be completed by JSHS student teachers end interns. One 
copy is to be returned to the Office of Field Ejtperiences as soon as your 
dally schedule fs established. As your dally schedule changes, another 
copy of tha form should be completed and forwarded to us. PLEASE SCHEDULE 
THE ENTIRE SCHOOL DAY AivID SPECIFY THE TIME OR THE PERtOD AND TIME, 
including planning periods and free periods. 

STUDENT TEACHER 



COOPERATING TEACHER(S) 



SCHOOL SYSTEM DATE 



ADDRESS DURING STUDENT TEACHING 



PHONE 



SCHOOL VACATIONS 



STANDARDIZED TEST DATES 



Period 


Time 


Room 
No 


Hon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thur 


FrI 


SubJ 


Cooperat 1 ng 
Teacher 



































































































































































f additional space is required for school systems using modular sched^ 
iling, pleasa use a second sheet* ' 



OBSERVATION ANALYSIS 

Observation Analysis should fnclude the procedure used Jn each class 
and the student's reaction or analysis of this procedure. 

Student Teacher 
Class Observed 

Hour Data 



Class Procedure Observed 



Analysis 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

WSU-EC 

EVALUATION REPORT OF FIELD EXPERIENCES 



STUDENT 
SCHOOL 



{Name and Ctty) 
GRADE OR SUBJECT 



SEMESTER 
QUARTER 
RETURN BY 



I 



I I 

2 



Year 

3 



Dl RECTIONSi 



CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER. SEE THE KEY FOR FURTHER DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THESE aUALI F I CATIONS AND SKILLS. THE SCALE RATES FROM THE LOW OF 
1, 2, 3 or ^ TO THE HIGH OF 5, 10, 15 or 20. 



PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

I. Maintains appropplate grooniing, dress, an^ posture. 
Demonstrates effective qualities of voice and speech. 
Exemp 1 i f f es poise, self-confidence, and self-control. 
Evidences physical and mental stamina. 
Shows I n I t i at i ve , . resourcef u 1 ness , and creativity. 
Shoves intellectual alertness. 
Displays a sense of humor. 
Damons trates sound Judgment. 
B. PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Evidences general scholarship and knowledge of subject 
matter. 

Evidences ski H in oral communication and written 
expression. 

Grasps ccintent materia! for teaching., 
Understands and applies basic principles. 
Accepts and makes use of constructive criticism. 
Demonstrates interest in profession of teaching. 
Displays loyalty to co-workers, school, and profession.. 
Understands children end their basic needs. 
TEACHING SKILLS 

1. Formulates objectives and makes daily and long range 
plans. 

Maintains quality of planning and uses plans. 
Prepares for and utilizes Instructional materials. 
Provides for variety and effective proeedures for 
1 earn 1 ng , 

Provides for Individual needs. 
Stimulates pupil response for participation. 
Evidences skill in questioning and discussion. 
Maintains democrat ic cl 1 mate for maximal learning. 
Evaluates growth in learning effectively. 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

1. Provides for physical comfort and suitable classroom 
environmtnt. 

Maintains reports and records. 

Maintains consistent developmental classrcom control. 
Develops desirable personal and inter-personal 
relationships with and between children. 
Establishes habits of routine. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



2. 

3. 
k. 

5. 
6, 
7, 
8. 



2, 

3. 
k. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



2, 

3. 

4. 



5. 
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Signature - Cooperating Teacher 
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V/ISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 



KEY 



This key has been devised to acconipany the Evaluation Report of 
Student TeaGhing, Its main purpose is to further describe the skills 
and qua 1 i f i cat i ons listed on that form. Four categories contain 
appropriate Items for the analysis of growth and progress* These are: 

A, PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

B, PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

C, TEACHING "SKILLS 

0. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

This key IS not intended to include all that goes into effective 
teaching as there are many intangible qualities that are difficult to 
measure, but it Is hoped that cooperating teachers, -college supervisors^ 
and student teachers v/1 1 1 use the form to analyze certain qualities 
and characteristics of growth in student teaching proficiency* 
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A. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 



1. Maintains approprfate grocmings driss, and postura. 



Slouchy in posture; care- 
less, unkept appearance; 
Inepproprf ate choice of 
dress; unhsppy and/or 
tanse express Ion* 



Fa i r posture and carriage; 
acceptab ie appearance ; 
generally well groomed and 
sui tably dressed; neat ; 
usually attractive ex- 
press i on . 



Except tonal ?y fine posture 
and carriage; appropriately 
and tasteful !y dressed; 
Imniacu lata ; at tract ! ve ; 
facial express Ion fn^ 
spi r ing . 



2. Deraonstrates effective qualities of voice and speech, 



Hesitant; indistinct; ?n-- 
effective; monotonous; 
irritating voice; careless; 
poorly place emphasis ; 
inadequate volumei poor 
art 1 cul at I on ; causes 
disturbance; English usage 
poor. 
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Easily understood; calm; 
acceptab 1 e ; vo 1 ume 
adequate at times; fair 
art f cu lat Ion ; somewhat 
pleas i ng quali ty ; usual ly 
secu res ot tent I on ; uses 
correct Eng If sh * 



Exceptfonal ly distinct 
voice; pleasing; flexible; 
excellent quality, tone, 
volume; clear articulation; 
well modulated; muiical; a 
nriDtivatFng force; excep"" 
tional use of Enjllsh 
language. 



3. Exemplifies poise^ self-confidence, and self^controK 



1 

Unsure; unstable; overly 
nervous; impatiant; does 
not enjoy students; 
Inconsistent; lack of 
tact; insincere; not at 
ease with students; 
baffled; hel pi ess ; 
blunders; loses control; 
easily embarrassed; ill 
at ease; confused by 
emergencf es* 



^. Evidences physical and mental stamlnai 



Has fai r degree of poi se; 
showing growth In patience^ 
ease and tact; degree of 
sincerity; meets emer- 
gencies fairly well; 
usually knows what to do* 



Extremely well poised; 
very calm and at ease; 
patient; enjoys students 
and makes them feel at 
ease; tactful; anticipates 
and meets emergencies 
easfly; copes with un" 
expected; uses common 
sense* 



Lacks vitality^ enthusiasm^ 
and stamtna; frafl; 
frequently 111; listless; 
physical hand? cap inter^ 
fering with teaching 
effectiveness; cons is* 
tently tense; nega^ 
tivistic^ disinterested. 
Indifferent, or shows 
signs of Immaturfty* 



Fairly alerts cheerful ^ 
and vigorous; good health; 
not often ill; general ly 
enthus last f c; shows fai r 
degree of stabMity and 
maturi ty * 



Very alert and shows 
vital Ity; radiates physf cal 
and mental health; 
energ^t !c; ^ free from 
tension; cheerful; consis- 
tently controlled; self^ 
d i rect i ve; enthus i as 1 1 c 
and fnterested; extremely 
mature Judgment, 
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5. Shows fnttiatfv©, resourcef ul ness , and creatfvfty. 



1 

Slow to act; needs 
prodding; shirks duties; 
lacks ability to go ahead 
on own; df splays none of 
own ideas; neglects 
respons 5 b I li ty , 



Sensitive to surroundings; 
seeks some sources; 
mediocre adaptation of 
materials to nead; works 
with suggestions; some^ 
times has good ideas ^ 
somewhat ingenious ; 
accepts respons ibi If 1 1 es. 



Alert to all activities 
and surround i ngs ; adapts 
materfals for use In 
creat ive fash ion ; 
persists in seeking added 
1 nformat Ion and knowledge; 
assumes respons lb i 1 I ty ; 
orlginaK 



6, Shows intellectual alertness. 



1 

Little curiosity; needs 
prodd i ng to meet 
ordinary ass i gnrnents ; 
shirks responsibility* 



Somewhat curious = does 
ordi nary ass ignmen ts on 
his own; works v^el 1 wl th 
suggestions; needs some 
help; has some insight* 



Displays a sense of humor, 



1 

Dul I ; lacks humor; fa lis 
to "feel" tensions in 
cl ass room* 



Usually good; recog- 
ni Ees tense si tuattons 
but not always able to 
re It eve them* 



8. Demonstrates sound Judgment. 



OpI nions and concl usions 
based on Irrational 
thinking; und i scern Ing ^ 
I ndl screte j and In-- 
Judicious in forming 
es t Imat ions • short 
sighted; imparcept I ve ^ 
undiscriminating; and 
of ten impractical - 



Cons I ders facts and 
situations with some 
care and bases opinions 
and conclusions on 
reasonably good 
Judgments ; moderately 
Judfcfous, discerntngj 
and d 1 sere te i n forml ng 
estimations; occas fonal ly 
d! ipl ays» fars Ightedness ; 
shov/s some perception 
and discrimination. 



H Ighly curious ; eager 
to know; works on own 
initiative without 
supervl s Ion * self - 
reliant; enterprising; 
qu I ck I nsl ght ; aware of 
children and thair basic 
i ntel lectua I .needs , ^ 



Extremely keen; appro* 
priate; radiates 
optimism; relieves 
tense s I tuat Ions qu i ckly 
and eas My. 



Considers facts and 
situations carefully 
and crftically; forms 
opinions and conclusions 
on basis of rational 
Judgments; Judicious* 
d I scern i ng , and d I screte 
in form I ng est [mat ions ; 
uses prudence, astuteness 
and farsightedness In 
cons i stently forming 
eKcellent judgment; per^ 
ceptive and dl icr Iml nat i ng , 
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B. PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 



i. Evideneas general schol arsh I p and knowledge of subject matter- 



^ 12 
Inadequate; weak In subject Adequate ; understands 
matter; necessary skills. subject matter and 
developed poorly; Mmlted possesses adequate degree 
cultural background; of skills; moderately 

restricted ^-ange of broad cul tural background; 

Interests; Inaccurate, acceptable, quite luf- 

questionable knowledge. ficient knowledge ; some 

range of Interests, 
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Extens I ve knowl edge ; 
consi stent ly accurate; 
thorough 1 y understands 
subject matter; has wide 
understanding of related 
fields; proficient at 
sk f 1 1 s ; comprehens I ve 
background; wide range of 
interests ; searches for 
and rncreases knowledge. 



2, Evidencas skill in oral communication and written expression* 



Uses poor English; shows 
poor organization In 
expression; fails to 
express ideas clearly; 
disregards or is in- 
effective In helping 
children grov^ In oral 
communication ; ineffective 
vocabulary; meaningless 
or dlsorganlMd content 
of v/ri tten commun l ea t ion ; 
incorrect spel 1 Ing ; poor 
quality of manuscript 
or curs I ve wr 1 1 1 ng , 



General ly correct Engl Ish; 
presentation understood by 
pupl 1 5 ; f a I rl y effective 
in oral commun i cat ion ; 
' f 1 uent , clear , and 
effect I ve in express ! ng 
Ideas ; adequate vocabulary; 
written expression growing 
in consistency; growing In 
effectiveness to hel p 
eh 1 1 d ren conimun i cate I n ■ 
written expression; fair 
quality manuscript or 
curs F ve wri t ing. 



3. Grasps content material for teaching 



15 

Reveal 5 knowledge of 
correct English usage; 
communicates facts and 
concepts with clarity; 
uses wealth of Ideas for 
communication; provides 
opportunity for growth In 
these areas among children; 
logical, clear, convincing 
In speech; dynamic 
vocabulary; clear and 
exacting written expression 
of relevant Ideas; high 
qua 1 ! ty of usages ; uses 
correct punctuation, 
capital izatlon; excel lent 
quality of manuscript and 
cursive forms; extensively 
aids children in growth 
In these areas. 



Primarily memorisation of 
information and routine 
mastery of skills; each 
experience, the mastery 
of each skill, and the 
solving of problems is 
considered to be an end 
In itself; concapts , 
values and ski 1 Is are 
considered only as they 
are displayed in texts ^ 
workbooks, and 
gj^^ruct lonal materlajs. 



Displays sufficient know^ 
ledge of content; 
organizes learning 
experiences In a 
mean i ngfu 1 way around 
prob 1 eins of 1 f v 1 ng ; 
attempt is made to 
relate work to other 
work done and to 
experiences of the 
ch I Id ren. 



10 

Displays mastery of 
materials of Instruction; 
ust2S a variety of learning 
exper 1 ences that a re 
mean 1 ngfu 1 and rel ated to 
the goals of the children^ 
helps child achieve a 
continuous development of 
understand f ngs , att I tudes , 
Interests , appreciat ions 
and then Interrelates 
learnings for Integration 
of these skM Is* 



4. Understands and applies basic principles. 



Leeks judgment in applying 
methods to specific iit^ 
uatipns; licks knowledge 
of modern idaas in educa- 
tion; sees little useful^ 
ness In theory; finds no 
relationship between 
princi pies and cl ass room 
situation. 



12 

Fa I r abi 1 i ty to adapt 
methods to fit a given 
sftuatlon; fairly well 
Informed about modern 
ideas in education; 
applies some of these 
tdeas; accepts application 
of basic principles when 
pointed out* ' 



5* Accepts and makes use of constructive crTticii 



Does not realize need for 
improvement: resists or 
resents constructive 
criticism; tends to bm 
an tagon i s 1 1 c when g 1 ven 
suggestions. 



Responds to constructive 
erf t lei sm; eval uates and 
vi sual I zes sugges t ions 
b3fora i ncorporot i ng them 
Into teaching; wants to 
correct errors but often 
•'forgets". 



6* Oemons.trates interest In profession of teaching. 



Considers teaching merely 
a Job for making a living; 
questionable conduct; 
apathetic negative; not 
much future; excelled by 
many others. 



Considers teaching a Job 
wi th respons ibl 1 1 ty for 
service; profess lonal 
conduct and character 
acceptQble; most students 
exhibft these abilities. 
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Exceptional ability to 
apply methods to fit a 
given situation; excellent 
understanding and use of 
modern ideas In education; 
trans lates ^ theory ! nto 
practice; sees quickly 
the appl ication of basic 
principles. 



10 

Seeks suggestioni and 
responds creatively and 
graciously to constructive 
criticism; uses self 
cri tic! sm and exeats 
efforts to improve ^ 
independently. 



10 

Considers teaching an 
opportunity for the 
highest type of service; 
approaches teaching as a 
challenge; shows sincere 
Interest in working with 
pupi 1 s I profess lonal 
character superior; should 
become one of best. 



7* Displays loyalty to co-*workers, school, and prof oss Ion, 



Poor loyalty; sel f -centered 
and Inconsiderate; uncoop- 
erative; overly and un^ 
fairly critical* dlsre* 
gards professional ethics; 
imponte; does not main- 
tain professional sflence 
regarding personalities. 



Able; considerate, alert 
and responsive to others; 
cooperates wl th others; 
keeps mb^st exchange of 
conversation .regarding 
school matters in 
confidence. 



10 

Eager to work with others; 
very sensitive to welfare 
of others; loyal and eager 
to share with others; co- 
operates with superiors 
graciously; uses unusual ly 
good Judgment In assuming 
responslbi 1 ity; keeps 
exchange of professional 
matters in conffdence. 
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8. Understands chjldren and their basic needs, 



^ 3 

Not attracted to or by 
children; displays 
impat lances antngonrzes 
chndrah; pressures 
learning situation to 
detriment of perconaUty 
of child; thwarts needs 
of chl Id* 



9 

Likes chMdren; QStabllshes 
degree of rapport; under^ 
stands group and individual 
needs and meets them In 
some I nstances ; hel ps g f ve 
children feeling of sec-^ 
uri ty ; qu i te pat ieht and 
cons I derate; fairly good 
knowledge> of learn ing 
processes but tends to 
emphasize subject matter 
j nstead of chi Id* 



15 

Honestly I ikes and enjoys 
chi Idren; establ Ishes and 
maintains rapport eas i 1 y ; 
exceptionally patient and 
very consfderate; unusual 
knowledge of learning 
process ; establ F shes 
feeling of security; 
detects symptoms of 
f rust rat ion; finds causes 
and plans successful 
treatment. 



C. TEACHING SKILLS 



1. Formulates objectives and makes daily and long range plans. 



Sets no object I ves ; plans 
lack coDrdlnatron and 
continuity; often late; 
rigid wi thout va r i a 1 1 on ; 
teacher^regimen ted sched- 
ule; incomplete prepara'- 
tlon; plans not made 
according to abilrties 
of students; sees no 
long range pi an • 



Sets ob ject ives ; adequately 
organised; plans show some 
vari e ty ; somet f mes sel ec ts^ 
well In view of aims; 
usually on time; evidence 
of some professional skills; 
pi ans made in rel at ion to 
chfldren's Fnterests and 
ab I n t i es ; has long range 
plans i n V I ew * 
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Fa i thf ul 1 y f ormu l ates ob^ 
Jectives for daily and 
long range view; always 
ahead in planning; exten- 
sive and superior organ" 
Izatlon; displays variety 
I n procedures ; uses re- 
sources extensively; 
chcQses content and method 
suitable to class problems. 



2. Maintains quality of planning and uses plans, 



Poorly executed plans; 
goals are not seen clearly; 
plods through plan; poor 
timing; misses oppor^ 
tuntties when they arise; 
atmosphere hurried ^ boring 
or tense. 



Plans executed fairly well; 
usually arrives at larger 
goals; uses most techniques 
appropriately; timed quite 
wel 1 , 



Well executed plans; 
achieves goals easrly; 
seizes opportuni t ies which 
arise and makes use of 
them; well-timed; learning 
s i tuat Ion ana lyzed with 
learners and worthwhile 
objectives always in mind* 



3* Prepares for and utilizes Instructional materials, 



Textbooks and workbooks 
predomfnate; failure to 
locate materials; few 
references and audlo^ 
visual materials ; 
careless use of equipment. 



Makes use of some fairly 
good reference material 
and audio-^vfsual aids; 
plans fairly for use and 
keeps necessary equipment 
i n order. 



10 - 

Extensive preparation and 
use of instructional 
mater f a 1 s ; outs 1 de 
materials brought in by 
teacher and ch i 1 dren ; 
reference j prepared and 
or ig I na 1 materia 1 s , and 
audfo-^vlsual material used 
extensively and chosen 
careful ly; excel lent 
hand 1 i ng , 



Provides for variety and effective procedures for learn 



I ng 



Noticeable weakness In 
mastery of teaching 
methods' almost no variety 
or use of effective pro- 
cedures for learning. 



Depends on a few methods , 
uses at least one quite 
we] I ; introduces some 
variety. 



5. Provides for Individual needs. 
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Employs wide variety of 
teaching methods effec 
tively; excel lent use 
shown of several methods ■ 
purposeful and appropriate 
variations* 



Makes no provision; recog- 
nizes no differences; ex^ 
pectations remain the same 
f O sh child; unaware of 
T ERJC iibl 1 Ity for provid- 
individual heeds. 



Understands Individual dl f- 
ferences; makes some pro- 
vision to satisfy needs and 
motivate pupil Initiative 
with some not Icaable 
resul ts. 



10 

Sens 1 1 1 ve to 1 ndl V f dual 
dl f ferences ; seeks causes , 
discovers sol ut ions wl th 
variety of methods # and 
motivates pupils to satisfy 
own needs . 



6. St imul ates pup 1 1 



response for participation* 



Indf fferant att i tude; 
teacher secLires limited 
response; extrinsic 
participation Is the 
practice; pupi Is are 
uncooperative and 
indifferent. 



6 ' 

Willing att f tude In class; 
teacher generally secures 
v^i 1 H ng part f c i pat f on ; 
some evidence of pupM 
concern in teacher-pup M 
pi ann ing * 



10 

Excel 1 ent at 1 1 tude i n 
class; eager and willing 
part icipat Ion; happy, co- 
operative cl Imate; strong 
evidence of pupil Initia- 
tive In planning class and 
I ndi VI dual act I v i 1 1 es * 



Evidences skill in questioning and discussiorj. 



Questions are usually well 
stated; uses fact questions 
best; free discussion some^ 
v^hat successful* 



Questions are fragmentary 
and not well directed; 
unable to control free 
discussion; fails to 
chal lenge thoughts ; 
develops questions In- 
volving memory only. 

8. Maintains democratic climate for maximal learning 



10 

Clearly stated questions; 
variation in sequence; 
thought prdvok I ng ; we 1 1 
directed; excellent use of 
orderly thinking; uses 
wealth of cornmen tari al 
statements. 



Ineffective and dis^ 
organized learning s 1 t^ 
uations; time wasted by 
useless talking; abtlltles 
of all children not 
challenged; children 
given cQmplete control 
without regard to welfare 
of group and sctiool ; un^ 
happy environment; uses 
coercion; overlooks dis*" 
order and confusion. 



Learning situations organ^ 
i zed and challenging but 
somev^/hat rigid; growing 
ability to eliminate useless 
talking; achieves a fair 
qua! i ty of democrat Ic 
part I Gi pat ion i n the 
cl ass room; p 1 easant se tt I ng ; 
pup i 1 s respectf u 1 but not 
eager; group approval 
sometimes used; pupils 
cooperative but not en ^ 
thuslastic. 



10 

Ability of eoch fndfvrciual 
chal langed; development of 
children shows steady 
growth; democratic pro^ 
ced u re s re f 1 ec t t he 
dignity and worth of each 
individual; guidance given 
In Increasing independence 
in planningt assuming 
responsibilities* and 
evaluating; pupils eager 
and alert to own respon- 
sibi 1 It les* 



Evaluates growth In learning ef fectlvely- 



Evaluation based on tests 
and teacher Judgment 
limited to academic 
performance ; nar row 
standards of achievement; 
evaluation not shared by 
children; test results 
not interpreted for 
further use; limited 
under! tand.l,ag . of value 
of instruments for judging. 
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Some Inclusive measurements 
made; seme evaluation made 
of social and emotional 
grov^th; some self and grQUp 
criticism; knows value of 
Instruments for gathering 
and observing data to be 
used in Judg»"s •-'^^ 
cording pupn behavior 
f o r f u t u re 1 mp r bv emen t . 



15 

Continual evaluation of all 
parts of development; In- 
cludes wide variety of 
evaluative techniques by 
teacher and children; 
evaluation Integrated as 
part of total learning 

p, f^f^r'i^n n * Vi! it^imioo re 1 a ted 
to objectivesi sees value 
in Instruments designed to 
observe, gather and record 
data for interpretation 
and future improvement of 
th© learning process. - 



D. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Provides for physical co/nfort and a suitable classroom environment. 



Environment Is colorless^ 
drab, and cluttered; 
teacher unaware of 
physical environment and 
comfort for learners; 
neglects responsibi 1 I ty 
for healthful working 
conditions; carelessly 
kept classroom; no 
provision made for 
heat control, sufficient 
lighting, ventilation or 
proper desk arrangement. 



Room ref 1 ects cooperat ion 
on part of teacher and 
pupils In care and planning 
of attractive room; some^ 
what aware of physfcal needs 
of individual s; usually 
accepts respons Ibf 1 I ty for 
phys I cal cond f t Ions ; some 
provision made for proper 
heat control , sufficient 
lighting, ventilation, 
and proper desk arrangement ; 
generally comfortafale en-- 
V i ronment . 



Room reflects interests 
and experience of children; 
environment is healthful, 
colorful , attractive, 
llvablep and well adjusted 
for work; proper lighting, 
ventilation, and desk 
arrangements; all are 
handled In an excellent 
manner; physical needs of 
Individuals met fatthfully. 



2, Haintains reports and records* 



Maintains few -records for 
evaluation; seldom com^ 
plates reports; work 
rarely correct; unrel 1-^ 
able reporting; careless 
and faulty records; I n^ 
accurate, inadequate, 
cumul atlva reports , In- 
different atti tudo 
towa rd respons i bi 1 1 ty • 



o 

Adequate records for 
evaluation; completes 
records to some extent 
wl th suggest ions; not 
always accurate rn reports 
and records; usually 
rel I able and prompt in 
reporting; somewhat 
adGquate reporting on 
cumulative cards; some- 
what concerned to report 
we 1 1 , 



10 

Completes records for 
evaluation ; prompt and 
accurate in completing all 
reports and records; con- 
tributes to records already 
accumulated ; reports 
thoroughly; takes pride 
in excel lent reporting. 



3* Maintains consistent developmental clasiroom control - 



Children overs timulated, 
noisy. Insecure; behavior 
of some individuals 
hinders accompl f shments 
of others; freedom un- 
limited or inconsistent 
from day to day; atmos- 
phere permissive to 
detriment of growth and 
learning ; dl sorgan i lat ion 
prevails. 



Ch 1 1 d ren g rowi ng in ability 
to use freedom With respon^ 
Sibil ity; teacher growirjg 
in ability to guide whole 
class while meet i ng i nd i 
V i dual needs ; atmosphere 
Is conducive to learningi 
order 1 y control . 
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Evidence of calm, thought^ 
ful pursuance of v/ork at 
hand; continual guidance 
given in direction of self 
control and regard for 
others; tota 1 cl ass room 
displays picture of growth 
and learning; Well or^ 
ganized control. 



4, Develops desi rable personal and Inter-personal 
between chfldren* 



relationships with and 



Little evidence of con- 
fidence and mutual 
respect; teacher behaves 
I neons I stent ly; ch i Idren 
insecure and confused. 



Mutual trust on the part 
of the teacher and children; 
teacher guides in helping 
children understand the 
results of their acts- 



Cooperative, natural and 
friendly relations hi p 
between children and 
teacher; each is sensitive 
to the needs of others; 
choices are made In the 
best Interests of all. 



Establishes habits, of routine. 



1 

Fails to establish with 
pupils habits which 
economize effort and 
time; maintains In-" 
efficient, poorly 
organized^ and con- 
fused classroom; 
unsystemat 1 c. 



Maintains degree of order" 
1 Iness by ''demanding** ft; 
somet imes ant i cf pa tes 
needs and plans for 
effective organization; 
somewh at sy s tema tic. 



Cooperatively sets with 
pupMs habits which 
economize effort and 
time; keeps work pro^ 
gressing wfth orderly 
freedom ; ant I cl pates 
needs and plans for quiets 
effective movement; very 
wel 1 organized. 
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WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY -EAU CLAIRE 
EVALUATfOM OF FIELD EXPERIENCE 
COMMUN I CAT ION D I SORDEkS 



STUDENT CLINiCIAN 



DATE TERM 



MASTER CLINICIAN - SCHOOL 



Careful use of this rating scale Is designed to simplify grading of the 
student. 

Place appropriate number In blank preceding each I tern ^ 

K Below average 2. Average 3^ Above average Superior 

I. Major factors Involved In evaluation; 

A* Overall theraoeutlc competency and skMl 
~ Growth and improvement during student field experience 



II. General factors 



A. Enthusfasm 

B. Sense of humor \ 

C. Poise, self-confideneep self-control 

D. Punctual i ty 

E« Stamina for- pace 

Intellectual curiosity 

Wiinngness to accept constructive critfclim and act upon it 

H. Soundness in Judgment 

I. Self^evaluation 
J* Appearance ^ 



III. Specific factors: 

A. Interpersonal relationships / 

1. Basic rapport with children In total school population 

2. Rapport with children In actua 1 therapy , reflected by children 

~ ' in the! r enthusiasm and participation 1 n therapy sess i ons 

^ 3, Acceptance of I ndi v i duaV di f ferences of each child and 

" ■ effort to enhance child's self^concept _ 
Knowledge and wl 1 1 i ngness to accept the role of the speech 
— clinfclan as a team member In relation to the child's total 
educational program 

5, Knowledge and skill In use of counseling techniques for 

~~ ' parent and teacher conferences 

Bp Therapeutic skU Is 

1 . Di agnost i e . ■> 

a- Differential diagnosis 

b. Evaluating spec 1 f I c ski 1 1 s and performances of ch i 1 d 
o. Identifying child's level In stage of child's progress 

d. Alertness to need for further diagnostic procedures 

e. Skill In use of dl agnost i c tool s 



2, Planning therapy sessfons 



a* Thoughtful , careful preparation 
" b. Clearly defined inajor »rid specific goals relevant to 

therapy session 
____ c. Continuity in plan from session to session 

~ d. Division of time and budgeting f tern within lesson according 
to need 5 >^ariety, and motrvation of each child Indlvlduany 
or In a g roup 

3. Materials per ie 

a. Creative and well prepared 

b . Interesting to child but not distracting from actual 
therapy 

c. Adaptable for use with variety of cases and different age 
1 evel s 

Relating material to goals - 

a . Inclusion of material only If related to goals 

b. Adapting materials to child's academic and maturatfonal 
level 

c. Use of materials which contribute to academic and social 
development 

5* Therapy sessions ' 

a. Knowledge of theory and application of various techniques 
and methods for appropriate cases 
____ b* Abi 1 I ty to Imitate chi Id^s production of various speech 
sounds and to know correct from incorrect production 
c* Ability to communicate to child what distinguished correct 

'from i ncorrect product ion 
d^ Ability to fit parts into a whole so that therapeutic 
process is smooth and .opportuni ties for distraction 
min Imal 

Interaction i n g roup s i tuat Ion , continuous involvement of 

all members 

- f* Appropriate use and timing of reinforcement 



Number o f p oints possible Thl s student ' s score 

(E^cI u am points not applf-^ 

cable in ycur ,situatlon) , 



Section I 
Sect Ion I I 
Section I I I 



Total 



Number of absences _______ Number of tardinesses 



IV. Any add! tional comments pertinent to this particular student in 
the field experience: 



Please type 



Special Education 



Con f I den t i a 1 



STUDENT 
SCHOOL 



(Name and City) 



DATE OF EVALUATION 
SEHESTSRi III Year 
QUARTER- I 2 



CLASS LEVEL 
M,A. range 



to 
to 



CLASS S IZE 
// of boys 
ff of girls 



Whole days 
a ,m . on 1 y 
p,m^. only 



RATING ASSIGNED; 



FACTOR RATED : 

Profess i ona 1 Qua 1 i t jas i. 

1, Enthusiasm for teaching . 

2, Standards of echics . , . , 
3* Ability in sel f "eva 1 ua t i on 



Persona i Qua! i ties : 
I * Appearance 

Voice , . , * 

Manner i , 

Inierests * , / 

AbiMty CO take cr 1 1 i c f sm 



2. 

5. 
6, 



AbiSity to relate to 
students . , , , ; , , 



Preparation of Work : 

1. Knowledge of theory • . . , 

2. Selection of materials . , 

3. ConiisLcncy and flexibility 
of prepara t ion 

4. Lessori plans , , 

Attiiudo LQward work / , , 

o. Perccptfon of ability 
level 



FACTOR RATED I 



RATING ASSIGNED: 



Techniques of Teach fng r 

Ability to create learning 
s i tua t ions , , . , , • . * 

2, Balance of teacher-'pup i I 
participation . , , . . * 

3 , Group act fv i t i es . • • . . 

k\ Individualized instruction 

5, Ach I evement of goals • , * 

6, Reaction to emergencies . 

Classroom Routine : 

K Physical cbndftions and 
arrangefnents 

2, Efficiency in time, 
materials, etc. , , . . • 

3, Educational materials , , 

4, Adherence to school 
schedules " * » 

Genera 1 Factors i 

K Health and vitality . . . 

2* Evidence of improvement 

3, Disclpl Ine i 

4. Predictfon of iuccess • . 



Superior; (2) Strong; (3) Averoge; (4) Acceptabla; (£) Unsatisfactory 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE TEACHER INTERNSHIP IS DEDICATED TO * ' 

providing the teacher Intern with a realistic professional 
assignment which offers involvement in all phases of an 
educational prograni. 

providing an opportunity for the teacher Intern to relate 
theory to practice ^ and to test ideas and understandings unique 
to teaching and learning, 

providing the teacher intern with the pre--serviGe opportunity 
of being a member of a professional instructional taamj with 
extensive opportunities In the observations analysis^ and 
evaluation of teaching and learning* 
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THE TEACHER INTERNSHIP 

The teacher internship is based on the fundaniental principle that 
people learn by involvement* The design and organiEation of each 
internship is davaloped to provide the prospective teacher with many 
and varied oppor tuni tics to teach and to learn. It is a clinical 
experience which perTiiits an analysis of taaching and learning in a 
realistic school setting with learners. The internship design creates 
an instructional team which develops and organizes learning experiences 
through a process known as team planning . The implementation of these 
plans may involve the process known as team teaching . The teacher intern- 
ship in the Instructional team concept ?s refurred to as the i n te rn'- 1 n^ te am 
d e_s Ig n , The Internship Is a salaried, full semester assignment in a local 
school System, developed mutually by partners in ta^cher education. The 
components of thia^ partnership can be described and identified by the 
role that each member assumes in the teacher education program* 

The Intern 

The teacher intern comes to his internship assignment as a selected 
undergraduate or graduate student in the process of earning a Master's 
degree and/or teacher certification* The expectations placed on the 
teacher Intern are high, both quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
teacher Intern is assigned to Instructional duties of planning, teaching, 
evaluating 5 observing, and conferring as a member of che ins true tionaL 
team. The intern normally carries no formal coursework during his 
internship which permits him to engage in teaching with all th^ energy 
and thought that this involvas. An Intern is assigned approximately 
40 to 50 percent of the responsibilities' of. an eKperlenced teacher. 
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PrimariLy, the intern assumes a classroom assignment but it incLudes 
related experiences in the total schooL comnTuntty, such as participation 
in conferences, social activities, homerooms, faculty meetings, parunt 
meetings, and special assignments. The teacher intern also participates 
in workshops and inservice training programs. The maximum involvement 
in teacher duties- and responsibilities Is encouraged so as to permit the 
intern to have a broad experience in all aspects of the school community. 

In the cormnitment to the multiple demands of tho internship^ the 
teacher intern plays an indispensable part in determining not only the 
nature and extent of his own professional preparation, but alsu the 
general success or frilure of the teacher intern assignment. The Intern's 
dual obligation, as a learner learning to teach and as a teacher charged 
v?ith extensive instructional responsibilities, places him in a unique 
role. The successful fulfillment of this role demands ability, dedication 
and effort, and ^^equires understanding, cooperation, and constructive 
guidance from his partners in the intern-in- team design. 

The Cooperating Teacher i 

The cooperating teacher assumes leadership for the day to day 
guidance of the intern-in- team activities and within this context 
Initiative and responsibility are required. It is necessary that the 
cooperating teacher avoid excessive authoritarianism which limits the 
reasonable individual trial and error required for professional growth; 
and, on the other hand, excessive freedom which provides neither construc- 
tive guidance nor a standard by which to evaluate progress of the 
instructional team. 

The prime responsibility for the orientation of the teacher intern 
to tht; role he will assume during his intarnship is provided by the - 
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cooperating teacher who presents information on the structure and design 
of the teamj the objectives of the course , and subject matter to be 
covered, including text and audio-visual materials available* Other 
pertinent Information includes the ioles of teain tnembers and 
administrators in planning, supervision, and evaluation policies* 

The cooperating teacher actively assists the teacher intern in the 
planning, execution, and evaluation of his role both as a teacher and 
intern. Formal supervision and evaluation of each teacher intern is a 
Joint function of the cooperating teacher and the college or university 
supervisor. The supervisor relies heavily on the judgments of the 
cooperating taachar in evaluating the intern's performance, Thia joint 
responsibility requires the cooperating teacher to assess and report 
progress of the Intern as a prospective teacher. 

The Principal 

The interest and support of the school administrator is necessary for 
the aucceasful functioning of the intern-in- team design* In such areas as 
curriculum development. Instructional supervision, and allocation of school 
resources, the principal has the opportunity to render Invaluabie support 
to the team through leadership and guidance* The general atmosphere created 
by the principal, his success in counseling and supervising the team, his 
Judgment in the use of school facilities, his ability to provide stimulation 
and direction to the team^ and his skill In personnel icanagement are 
determinate factors in the overall effectiveness of the team. 

In addition to his vital relationship to the team itself, the 
principal assumes responsibility for the effective orientation of the Intern 
to the local school system and comimnlty. The following are suggested as 



Tninimal points to be considered in the intern ortentatloni (1) the 
connnunltys (2) the school systein, (3) the School staff, (4) students 
taught by the team, (5) instructional methods and techntques, (6) physical 
factors in Instruction^ and (7) personnel aarvices and adininis trative 
procedures, As a key person in the orientation of the intern to his 
duties and iresponsibllltles , the principal encourages the members of the 
faculty to accept the Intern as a profeasional member of the staff. 

The Superintendent 

The superintendent plays a significant role in the initiation and 
developm'^nt of internship assignments by motivating the adtninis trative 
and Instructional staff to participate in the teacher intern program; by 
securing approval from the Board of Education to proceed In making 
cooperative arrangements with the Wisconsin Improvement Programj by 
reviewing the Instructional assignments and programs with members of the 
administrative staff to determine the feasibility of accepting interns in 
specific areas and grades = by notifying the Wisconsin Improvement Program 
office of any changes in team design and personnel; and by acting as the 
final channel of communication between the local school system and the 
Wisconsin Improvement Program* 

In larger school systems tt is realised that contact between the 
superintendent and the intern will be minimal* The conferences, 
pre= service orlantation, and visits^ however^ do provide opportunities 
for the superintendent to reinforce th^ efforts of th^ principal and 
cooperating teachers in orienting the intern to the school system's 
educational philosophy, the general policies j relating to professional 



personnel 3 and coimnunity mores and expectations. 
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College or Unl vers icy Supervisor 

A college or university supervisor serves the partnership by 
assisting the personnel of the local system in developing and evaluating 
intt^rn-in- team designs* This mutual responsibility and effort on the 
pare of the college or university supervisor, the cooperating teacher, 
and the principal supports the realization of a viable clinical 
experience for the Intern. The faculty member from the cooperating 
college or university who is assigned to supervise the intern in the 
team design usually rakes at least three visits to the cooperating 
school each semester. Following these visits^ consultations are held 
with the intern and cooperating teacher concerning the Intern's progress 
in the planning, executlonj and evaluation of Instruction, Growth toward 
teaching competence is the paramount objective which the supervisor has 
in mind when working with the intern. The supervisor directs the Intern 
to see the relationship btitween his academic work on campus and his 
clinical experience* 

_The jtate Department of Public Instruction 

The State Department of Public Instruction is the legal agency 
through which interns are issued licenses* The Department serves in an 
advisory capacity to the teacher Internship program by providing inform- 
ation on current certification requirements ^ and by offering assistance 
to colleges 5 universi ties ^ and local school personnel in the development^ 
implementation^ and evaluation of Instructional programs related to 
teacher education. 
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ORIENTATION CONFERENCES FOR TEACHER INTERNSHIPS 

The introduction of the intern to the internship assignment In a 
local school system is facilitated through various conference arrange- 
ments. The initial information regarding the intern's assignment is 
given in conference with the university or college supervisor either 
individually or in groups on campus. The general practice of principal 
and cooperating teachers meeting the assigned intern before the fall 
semester either in the local community or on campus is growing and is 
recommended whenever feasible. The policy of providing formal orient- 
ation sessions at the local school prior to the opening of the fall 
semester for both first and second stmester interns is necessary and 
considered a requirement for all interns. Additional conferences 
throughout the sequence of the partnership are deemed valuable and 
necessary, ci 

The office of the Wisconsin Improvement Program strongly supports 
the conference concept and provides suggestions and personnel to assist 
in the orientation of teacher interns to the school systems. The basic 
nature of these conferences should provide opportunities for all 
participants to become familiar with instructional prpcedures. policies, 
and programs; to be adequately Informed about the local school system 
and the community^ to be Informed :and active in the planning of duties 
ana responsibill ties of the internship; and to be Insured of strong 
professional support in becoming a par ticipant i^n the teaching process. 



GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOP^ENT OF INmRNSHIPS 



The following steps are generally taken in the devalopnient of 
internships. 

1. A college or university or local school system proposes 
chat It investigate the possibility of cooperating In 
the teacher internship program. 

2. The superintendent motivates and focuses interest and 
coiranltment of his staff in determining the feasibility 
of an intern-In^ team design. 

3* The superlntendr.mt and staff cooperates with college or 
university staffs in the selection of cooperating team 
personnel and In determining the feasibility of an 
Intern-in-- team design* 

4. The superintendent prepares and presents the proposal of 
becoming a formal partner in teacher education to the 
Board of Education. Approval by the Board of Education 
is formally requested, 

5* The intern-'in'- team designs which have been approved are 
formally described in terms of administrative leadership^ 
cooperating teacher responsibill ties ^ subject areas ^ grade 
levels 5 facilitlea^ and the number of interns to be 
involved. This is the basis for implementation of the 
cooperative agreeinent* 

6. The superintendent confirms the school system's intent to 
participate. The confirmation should be made at the 
earliest date : posaible 5 but no later than February 15 , to 
facilitate the coordination of recruitment of Interns and 
assignment of interns to local school systems. 

7, Teacher interns are assigned to approved teams by the 
Wisconsin Improvement Program on the advice of college and 
university personnel and with the concurrence of the 
administration of the local school system. Interviews on 
campus with assigned Interns may be arranged if the super- 
intendent desires. 

8* The Wisconsin Improvement Program will strive to make 

eonmiitments to local school systems concerning the staffing 
of intern-in- team designs by May 1 with deviations from 
this policy determined by recruitment progress* Although a 
conmltment has been made to staff a particular designg the 
asslgranent of specific interns to specific schools may need 
to be delayed until late June or early July , 



CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE FOR DEVELOP>ENT OF INTERNSHIPS 



January 

Requaat forms are mailed to participating and cooperating school systeme 
from the Wisconsin Improvement Program office. 

Fg^bruary 

Raquests for interns for the ensuing year are forniallEed by tha school 
systenis and cooperating institutions and recurned to the Wisconsin 
Improvement Program office by February 15 . 



March 

Representatives from cooperating colleges and unlveratties review the 
intern designs and assignments toward final confirmation. 



April 

Superintendents notify the Wisconsin Improvement Program of any team 
changes in organlEation 5 schedulitigs or personnel before April 15 . 

May ' , 

School systems notified as to which Intern designs will be staffed by 
May 1 . 

june- Jul V 

Notification of specific Intern assignments tc participating school 
systems completed by June 3 0 . 

St "Sep tember 



All assigned Interns meet in local school systems for orientation 
conferences. 



The procedures described for the df velopment of teacher internships 
and the sequence of assignment of interns to the school system are stated 
In general terms. The college or university personnel who are involved 
in a continuing internship or new internship design are available for 
assistance at any step to the local school system. Intern-in- team 
leslgns are/ viable and variable and should serve the unique factors and 
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needs of the college or university as well as the local school system. 



The office of the Wisconsin Improvenient Program is ready to provide 
sarvices and personnel to coordinate these efforts In the development 
of intern designs* 



PROFESSIONAL CONWK>ffiNT AND REVIEW PROCEDURE 

The intern program requires a professional conmiitinent ojl three 
parties. 

First J the university or college faculty meniber in charge of the 
intern program and the professor corranit themselves to securing the best 
professional field experience that can be offered in leading school 
systems. S imul taneous ly 5 the college or university promises to recruit 
and appoint to the cooperating schools , teacherr interns who will accept 
and fulfill the positions which have been especially creaced for them* 

Second, the cooperating school systems make a commitment to the 
college or university and the teacher intern for the use of their 
facilities and staff so that the student can experience a realistic 
professional semester. 

Third, the teacher intern makes a dual commitment to the college 
or university and the cooperating school system. Initially , he conmiits 
himself to the actual fulfillment of his intern semester as an 
obligation both to the college or university which has placed him in a 
school System^ and to the school system which anticipates his professional 
services. Further, the teacher intern commits himself to using the 
resources of the cooperating school with good Judgment aid a sense of 
responsibill ty , 

Thus 5 the whole is conipletcly dependent on its parts, A firm^ 
prof essionaX commitment is required of all if the program is to continue 
as successfully as it has in the past. If the cooperating school system, 
the university or college intern experiences personal or professional 
differences or concerns within this partnerships then it requires that at 
the earliest possible time all of the partners will contact one another 
to resolve these differences or concerns. 

The procedure can be described as levels of partnership interaction 
and outlined as follows: 

Intern and Team Leader 
Intern^ Team Leader and Principal 

Intern^ Team Leader ^ Principal and University or College 
Supervisor 

Interns TeamLeaderj Principal^ University or College 
Supervisor and Campus Coordinator 



Level 1 

Level 2 
Level 3 

Level 4 
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Level 5 Intern, Team Leader, Pilncipal, University or College 
Suparvlaor, Campus Coordinator, Superintendent of 
Schools and Wisconsin Improvement Program Office 
Representative. 

It Is implied that the intern assignment is a bona fide aireement 
between the college or university, school system, and teacher Intern. 
Termination of asslgmnents can be made through assessment of negative or 
positive factors related to each situation. It should be recognized 
that the final decision must be made in the best Interests of the total 
partnership. 

It is expected that before any action is taken by any one of the 
partners to terminate an internship, all levels of Interaction will be 
observed and anecdotal records be kept to insure the verification of 
perceptions and to Insure that the rights of no one within the partner- 
ship have been violated. 



TEACHER INTERN LICENSE 

The following Is an excerpt from Chapter PI 3 of the Wisconsin 
Admlnla traCive Code; 



PI 3(g) - Permits - "A permit to be known as an intern license 
may be given to a person working in an internship program which is 
approved by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. An Intern 
who is paid by a Board of Education must hold such a license. Such 
license may be issued only to a student reconnnended by the proper 
teacher preparing college or university authorities and must hold 
senior or graduate ranking, A signed request by the administrator 
of schools of the participating district must be filed as a 
condition for the Issuance of stich license." 

The following procedure for procurement of Intern licenses has been 
established: 

1. The Wisconsin Improvement Program provides cooperating colleges 
and universities with the State of Wisconsiri Department of Public 
Instruction Credential Application forms. 

2. These forms are filled out by students who have bean ar^rtolnted 
to the intern program. The forms, together with a five doIUt: m-^ney 
order or certified check made payable to the State Suparintfts Jvi;^- ' f. 
Public Instruction (for interns assigned to Minnesota, make ^v-«^f.i.> lo 

Conmlssioner of Education;" Licenses In Iowa and Illinois are i, ^'.essed 
through the school system.), are returned to the appropriate cooperating 
coliege or university Intern coordinator. 
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3, Cooperating colleges or universities forward conipleted 
cradential applications and nioney orders to the Wisconsin ItHproveinent 
Prograin by July 15* 

4. The Wisconsin Improvenient Prograin forwards the license 
applications to appropriate, school superlntandents for approval. 
After signing J superintendents return the completed applications to 
the Wisconsin Iinprovement Program^ 

5* The Wisconsin Improvement Program forwards the approved 
applications together with the $5 license application fee to the State 
Department of Public Instruction* 

6* The State Department of Public Instruction sends the intern 
licenses to the superintendent of the school system to which the intern 
has been assigned, 

7. In accordance with local regulations^ the licenses are either 
distributed to the Interns or maintained in the personnel files of the 
local school system. 

The procedure varies slightly as indicated for an Intern placed 

in a school system in Illinois ^ lowaj or Minnesota* 

CONTRACT 

It should be noted that Section 118.21 of Chapter 92^ Public Laws 
of Wisconsin of 1967 on teacher contracts has been construed to apply 
to holders of all types of teaching licenses. School administrators 
have required intern contracts partially on the grounds that provisions 
of insurance policies relating to school employees would presumably be 
more binding if the intern has a contractual obligation to the system. 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

Interns must maet the physical examination requiremeni: established 
for all Itcensed school system parsonnel. It would be helpful to review 
Public Law Section 118*25 of Chapcer 92^ Public Laws of Wisconsin of 1967 
from the "Laws of Wiaconsln Relating to Public Schools". It would be 
appropriate to inform the Intern at an early time after appointment of 
the procedure required In his assigned school system* The cost of such 
exainination j Including x-ray and tuberculin tests ^ should be paid out q£ 
school district funds following local school system policy* 

HEALTH SERVICES AND INSURANCE 

Interns and administrators should consider arrangements for health 
services and insurance. The intern may wish to use student health 
insurance offered by his college or university or if local school system 
policy offers membership in their group plan^ he, may consider this 
coverage* If a teacher intern becomes seriously ill for a substantially 
extended period of ' time or needs hospi taliEation ^ the intern's family 
should be notified* The Wisconsin Improvement Program and the intern's 
college or university intern coordinator should also be notified* 

INTERN SALARY AND DEDUCTIONS 

Salary > 

Each intern receives a salary derived from local system funds and 
paid on a regular salary basis along with the regular ins tructlonaL staff 
during the semester in which he serves his internship* The salary .will 
generally be spread over a four to five month period dependent on the 
length of the local systetn semester* it is suggested that interns be 
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advised during tha orientation period of Che manner in which their salary 
will be apportioned, and the times at which they may eKpact to receive their 
salary checks. 

As teacher interns are working within typical student budgets^ it is 
helpful if they can receive their first salary payTnent soon after report- 
ing to the school district* This is optional with the school system, 
however J and interns will be counseled by their, college or university 
repreaentative to have adequata personal funds available to account for 
at least their first month'a expenses, 

Cpmputation qg the Inte^n_Vg_ Salary 

The intern's semester salary for 1971^1972 has been computed in the 

following manner: 

1* The State Department of Public Instruction has avaraged the 
salaries of all first-^year Bachelor degree teachers for all 
school districts in the State of Wisconsin for 1970-1971* 
The B.A* salary for beginning teachers is $ 7070 . 

2. Twenty-five percent of that average ie $ 1767 . This establishes 
the intern salary for 1971-1972* ~ 

The intern's salary^ as stated will be standard throughout the 
Wiiconsin Improvement Program for 1971-1972 except where negotiated 
agreeinents may take precedence. 

The intern can perform duties for additional pay only after review 
by both the intern's college or university supervisor and coordinator* 
School activities J such as coaching may be permitted and additional pay 
authorlEeds if these tasks in no way interfere with his basic assignment 
as a teacher intern* 

Income Tax Deduc_tipns 

Intern salaries are subject to federal and state incotne tax 
deductions. 
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Social Security Daductlons 

Intern salaries are subject to deductions for social security* The 

following two paraprapha quoted from an April 5^ 1967 ruling from the 

Public Employees Social Security Fund will clarify the regulations: 

"Under the provisions of Section 66,99<3t)5 Wisconsin Statutes, 
as created by Chapters 489 and 540s l^aws of 1965^ Social Security 
deductions must be withheld from the earnings paid to teaching 
interns when the school employer has been Included for Social Security 
coverage of Its personnel as a consequence of action by the governing 
body under Section 66*99(2), Wisconsin Statutes. 

Interns in public school systems operated by employers which 
have not acted under Section 66.99(2), Wisconsin 8 tatutes , are not 
under present law subject to Social Security deductions from such 
earnings*" 

If one is in doubt about whether his district Is Included under these 
provisions 5 the Public Employee Social Security Fund should be contacted 
in order to avoid later additional correspondence, 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE INTERN 

As regularly enrolled students in a school or department of education, 
teacher interns are eligible for membership as student members in the 
National Education Association (NEA) and the Wlseonsin Education 
Association (WEA) • If enrolled as such, they are members of the Student 
National Education AssDclatlon (SNEA) and Student Wisconsin Education 
Association, Membership privileges Include receipt of NEA and WEA public- 
ations, eligibility to attend WEA conventions and liability insurance. 
Memberahip Information can be secured by writing to the Wisconsin 
Education Association, 404 Insurance Building ^ 119 Monona Avenue, Madison, ' 
Wisconsin 53703, or by contaccing your local SNEA campus representative. 

Teacher interna, at the dtscretion of the Local, are eligible for 
membership in the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), AFL-CIO. 



Membership privileges include receipt of AFT publications and liability 
insurance* There are no student membarshlps In this organizaticm. 
Membership information can be secured from the Local representative in 
the town in which the intern is teaching, • 

LIABILITY 

To this data there have been no innidants where students have been 
injured while under the supervision of the teacher intern. There are^ 
however, several legal assumptions that can be stated namely: 

1, Liability may be the responsibility of the teacher Intern, 

2, Liability may be the responsibility of the regular members 
of the cooperating school system's professional staff who 
have agreed to supervise teacher in terns with or without 
increased compensation^ or who at the time of the injury are 
supervising a teacher iiitern* 

3, Liability may be institutional In character in that the 
responsibility might rest withi 

a. The local school board which authorized the teacher intern 
for its System, or 

b. The teacher preparing college or university which helped to 
select the teacher intern for his assignment. 

To this date there have been no Incidents where the intern has been 
injured in the course and scope of his assignment. While there have been 
no court cases or official opinions^ the Attorney General's office 
Indicated that teacher Interns might be considered employees or agents of 
the local school district because of the apparent employer-employee 
relationship between supervisor and supervisee for purposes of the 
Workmen's Compensation Law. 

If the school dlscrict has secured liability insurance provided for 
by Wisconsin Statutes of 1967, Section 66*183 It is probable that the 
activities of teacher Interns are covered* Wisconsin Education 
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Association scudent membership provides $100,000 protection, should the 
intern become involved in a suit resulting from bodily injury or property 
damage. Attorney fees up to $1000 and a $250 bail bond wilL be reimbursed. 
If interns are permitted to join the American Federation of Teachers Locals 
thay are insured to the extent of $50,000, It is assumed that coverage 
extends in all states, 

INTERN ABSENCES 

Those teacher interns who are to receive a degree at commencement 
exercises of their college or university are instructed to request 
permission in advance to be absent from their duties for that day. Some 
interns may be seeking teaching positions for the next semester and/or 
school year and these arrangements are to be made with the principal and 
cooperating teachers when they need to be absent for interviews. Interns 
should be Informed of local policies on these and other types of absences 
before they begin their internship, 

INTERNS AS SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 

The official position of the Wisconsin Improvement Program is that 
an intern may serve as a substitute teacher for a cooperating teacher for 
a limited period of time if the superintendent and the principal of the 
school specifically authorize this and the intern agrees to do so. Under 
no circumstances will an intern serve as a substitute for other teachers 
in the school system,' 

BEGINNING AND TERMINATING THE INTERNSHIP SEMSTER 

It is an existing policy thatj whenever possiblej the intern will 
follow the local school system's calendar. The first semester intern 
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should begin and end work according to the local school systeni's 
calendar* The second semester intern, however, because of collega or 
university commi tmcnts may not be available co irranediately succeed the 
first semester Intern, vJhen this situation develops, it is encouraged 
tha£ the local district and the first seinester intern reach an agreemenc 
whereby the first semester intern would remain in the school* until the 
second seniester intern can assume his duties. The second semester intern 
will be expected to complete the second semester according to the local 
school system's calendar. Every effort should be made for the aecond 
semester intern to succeed the first semester intern at the earliest 
practical time after the close of the first semeater of the college or 
university. In the event that, due to an early starting date, the first 
semester intern is. asked to eKtend employment for an extra week until 
the second semester intern is available ^ there should be no flnaucial 
hardship. However , if there is a financial hardship for the intern or a 
long gap Cof longer than a week) between the end of the school system's first 
semester and the end of the first semester of the college or university^ the 
school system may wish to arrange to employ the first semester incern, 

REPORTING INTERNS ON NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND 
STATE DEPARTMINT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FORMS 

Teacher interns may be listed on North Central Association report 

forms along with regular staff members^ but with "Teacher Intern-Wisconsin 

_ * - - 

Improvement Program" in parentheses afte'r their names. Such designation 
will explain the fractional teaching loads and salaries reported for them* 
Interns should not^ however, be reported in "Total" figurea since they 
are not counted by the State Department of Public Inatruction on. their 
forms as staff members for reporting purposes. 
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MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM THE WISCONSIN IMPROVEmNT PRMRAM 



Ip TaaGher Intern Handbook 

2. Intern Request Forms 

3. Information on Intern-In-Team Designs 

4. Records and Information on School Systems and 
Pe r s onne 1 

SERVICES AVAILABLE FROM THE WISCONSIN IMPROVE^ENT PROGRAM OFFICE 

1, Coordination and Administration of the Program 

2, Securing ConsuLtant Services 

3. Interpretation of Policies and Programs 

4. Administrative and Operational Services 
5* Comm^unications and Disseminations 



The above inateriale and services may be obtained by contactings 



Wisconsin Improvement Program 
University of Wisconsin 
342 Education Building 
1000 Bascom Mall 
Madlsons Wisconsin 53706 

608i 262-9934 



3,500-14 
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APPENDIX D 



O UNIVERSITY OF Wl SCONS I N-EAU CLAIRE 

CONSORTIUM PROJECT 
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offarifngs, tiie JapariiJTOnt or " ^"^ -^^ — ^ 

arfta?) ^ " ~ ' ^"^ 
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Content of course - 
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RacQOfi i :if ng nf\d snCQuraning crest ivfty 

nQatinf; ?nd5yidua1 ^nc! group naads !n cQntant ara^s 
7* Crfterfn for evsluatlng effective instructronal programs. 



[^quired: ['roodom to Learn , by Carl fiU IX^ars, Charles IT, Her rf It Pi,Li1 Uhmg 

Company ^ CoUinibus ^ Oh 1 o* 

Incnyldual lacing Instruction In the El<5fr^ant8ry Scnooi by GQurga U 
thOTias eiTd Joseph CresclnibGnT , flsndoni Housii , Hmi 'forli. 

Supp l^mmn f ary : Cgn U n u ou s - P rogje s s jdu ca t icti^ A Practical Approach by 

Haurle Hinson and Joseipli BongOj Solenca RcasGar^ir Asuoi-i ates ^ 
inc-^ Conag© plvlslon, 165 Unlyarsfty Avenue, Palo Alto, 
Ca! I fornla 9^301 

Working witii Indiv idual 1 g ©d instructi on, the Dulu th EKpsrfgnce 
by flion^/sld Esbensen , Fearon PubTrshers , Polo Alto ^T^lTfomTa^* 

Sffhool^ Currlculunig and thm^ \ntijv}6um}^, by John U Goodlad^ 
Blai sdei l pubUsh tng ConipsnyV Wal tham^ MassaQbuscit t& . 

^12^S2im^Si.J.^2S2 V? ^ reprFnt of articles from the Mov^mbsr 
iyS7 and January 19^ issues of ths National Elsmentary 
Prinelpai, National Association of Elermsntary Sdiooi Principals. 

Individualization of inrstr uctl on , A Teaching Strategy by VlroM 
M- Hcwes p tha Hacmfllan Cbmpany ^ Col Uer-Mac^m? 1 1 an LI ml ted , London. 

Indtvldual Isin g Instruot ton I n Reedi ng and Social Studies, 

Selected Readings on Programs and PfactfesK by \/i 

The Mecmnian Company^ CoM lar-Hicmfl Ian Limited, London. 
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Studant evaluation 
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Differentiated ta^clnng assfgnmsnts 

Advantagas and drov/backs of ril f fcren t! eted teaching ass Ignn-ients 
Initiating and staffing pattern bfts^d on differentiated teadiing asslgnemnts 
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1201 Slxfcounth Street, N.VL, Washington, D.C. 2003u. 
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Education fssueiis and innQvation^ published by tho AnmricarT 
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I G£ Emphas is , p, 7 

PROGRAM FOR MASTER OF SCIENCE IN TEACHING 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF W I SCONS I N-EAU CLAIRE 

I . STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

A. The purpose of this program is to further the competencies of 
individuals who have a 1 ready met full certification require- 
ments for teaching in the elementary schools. These competen- 
cies will be achieved through graduate courses which will provide 
the student with a greater degree of understanding and skill 
proficrency in the areas of research, methodology, content, and 
foundations—based upon contemporary and recommended pedagogy. 

B. The MST recipient will be expected to fulfill his role more 
effectively as a practitioner, and as a result of his competencies 
he w( 1 1 .• 

1. Understand the role of the public school in American culture 
as it is and as It is becoming. 

2. Have further arrived at a set of basic notions pertinent to 
learning and to human growth. 

3. Identify, understand, and accept Individual differences 
among pupils and can plan an 1 nd i v i dua 1 ly gu I ded program 
based upon the concept of individual differences. 

^. OrganiHe his classroom, utilfze control techniques, and 

establish socio-emot lonal cl Imates wh I ch enhance teaching- 
lea rn I ng . 

5. Understand the values and techniques of planning for teaching. 

6. Make effective use of audio-visual and other teach 1 ng- 1 earn I ng 
aids. as 

7. Exercise skill in measuring, evaluating, recording, and 
reporting pupil growth and achievement. 

8. Understand the relationship of the total curriculum, including 

special classes," art, music, and physical education. 

9. Know how to use the school and the oommunlty as resources 
for effective teach f ng- 1 aa rn i ng , 



10. 



Act as a qualified and effective director of "out-of -cl ass" 
activities. 



n. Understand the role of the educator as a professional person. 
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II, PREREQUISITES FOR ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 

A. A bachelor's degree from an 1 nst J tut Ion accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools or an 
equivalent program. He must also be fully certified to teach 
in the elementary grades. If he has less than the minimum required, 
the student must take sufficient undergraduate credits to meet the 
requirement. 

Admission with full standing requires an overall undergraduate 
average of at least 2,75, based on a 4,00 scale, 

C. Admission with probationary standing Is given for an overall 
undergraduate average of 2,25 to 2,7^* Such a student wl 11 be 
required to take his first six semester hours in the arsa of • 
specialization and to achieve a ''B^^ average, . ^ 

nr . REQUIREMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 



A, A minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses with an overall i 
grade point average of 3*0 is required. 



Included in the 30 hours are: 

1, 6-9 hours In Lfberal Arts Foundations, Such courses must be 

selected in fields outside the area of specialization, ] 

2, 6-9 hours i n Profess lonal Education courses including J 
El Ed 735t Research In Teaching, 2 hours. Other couries may 1 
be selected in the Departments of Psychology^ Foundations of 

Education, and Junior-Senior High School Education, ! 

3, 12-18 hours in the Area of Specialization, Required In this 

category is El Ed 795, Research Paper, 2 hours, or El Ed 799, 5 
Thesis, k hours , I 

C, The School of Graduate Studies Bulletin lists three area require- I 
mentS"-Li beral Arts Foundations, Professional Education, and Area 

of Specialization, Sample programs follow which will assist the | 

student In degree planning. Students are encouraged to confer I 

with advisors to select alternative courses which may be more ? 

appropriate to the beckground and needs of individual students. ' 

i • . ' " ■ 1 

Sample programs are offered for com i dera t ! on as options for 5 
students pursuing an MST-El ementary Education degree. The programs f 
include a general program In elementary education and emphases in ^ 
the areas of mathematics, language arts-reading, science, and 
rndividually Guided Education, Students will select one of the 
following sample plans In designing their degree program or 
developing a program around their part i cu 1 ar I nterests . 
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S AMPLE PROGRAM 

E I emen ta ry Educat j on^^^^Genera 1 
(30 hour minimum) 

Libsral Arts Foundations : 

Elactlvas 6-9 hours 

Profess lonal Educitf on : 

Ed 735 (Research in Taachlng--E1smentary) 2 hours 

Electives ehosen from Psychology^ Foundations of 

Education, Special Education^ and Jun lor^Sen lor 

High School Educat f on i|-7 hours 

Arsa of Spacianzatfon ! 

11 Ed 725 (Curriculum and Instruction In Elementary 

School Mathematics Education) 3 hours 

El Ed 730 (Curriculum In the Elementary School) 3 hours 

El id 733 (Currjculum and Initruction In Elementary 

School Science Education) 3 hours 

El Ed 7^0 (Reading In the Elementary School) 3 hours 

El id 745 (Teaching the Language Arts) 3 hours 

^El Ed 795 (Reiearch Paper) 2 hours 

or ■ ' ; 

El Ed 799 (Thesis) k or 6 hours 



ARequI red 
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SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Elementary Educat lon^-Emphas is in 
Mathemat i ci 

(30 hour minimum) 



Liberal Arti Fqundations i 

Electives " g^g hours 

Profsss iona I Educat ion : 

^El Ed 735 (Research In Teachings-Elementary) 2 hours 

Electivsi chosen from Psychology^ Foundations of 

Education^ Special Edueatlon, and Junior-Senior 

High School Education if-7 hours 

Area of Spec ia 1 i lat ton i 

El Ed 710 (P i aget fan Di agnos is end Training 

Techniques) 1 hour 

^EI id 725 (Curriculum and Instruction in Elementary 

School Mathematics Education) 3 hours 

El Ed 730 (Curriculum in the Elementary School) 3 hours 

Math 547 (Mathematical Statistics) ' if hours 

or 

Math 7^8 (Statistical Analysis for Research) 3 hours 

Math Elective 3 hours 

^^El Ed 795 (Research Paper) ' 2 hours 
or 

El Ed 799 (Thesis) it or 6 hours 



^Rsqui red 
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SAMPLE PROGRAM . 

E 1 ementary Edueat Fon-^Emphas Is In 
Language Arts^^Read I ng 

(30 hour minimum) 

Lrbaral Arts FQundatlons ! 

Eleetivei 6-9 hours 

Prof ess fonal Edueat ion : 

^El Ed 735 (Research In Teach I ng---El ementary) 2 hours 

Elect ivei chosen from Psychology i Foundations of 

Educatfon, Special Education^ and Junior-Senior 

High School Education hours 

Area of Special jzatton i 

El Ed 530 (Olagnoils and Remediation of Reading 









ProbTems) 


3 


hours 


El 


Ed 


706 


(Clinical Practice in Remedial Reading) 


3 


hours 


ft E l 


Ed 




(Reading In the Elementary School) 


3 


hou rs 


*E1 


Ed 




(Teaching the Language Arts) 


3 


hours 


*E1 


Ed 


795 


(Research Paper) 


2 


hours 




or 










El 


Ed 


799 


(Thesis) 


4 or 6 


hours 
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El ementary Educat i on---Emphai is In 
Science 

(30 hour minimum) 

Liberal Arts FQundatSons t 

Eleetives . g.g hours 

Profesi ional Education i 

^El Ed 735 (Research in Teaching^-Elamentary) 2 hours 

Electrves chosen from Psychology, Foundations of 

Education^ Spaelal Education, and Junior-Senior 

High School Education 4=7 hours 

Area of Spacial 1 zat Ion : 

^El Ed 733 (Curriculum and Instruction In Elementary 

School Science Education) 3 hours 

Biol 532 :Field Botany) 3 hours ^ 

Biol 730 (Advanced Ecology) 3 hours 

Gaog 718 (Earth Sciancei The Phys i ca I Worl d) 3 hours 

Phys 710 (The Physical World) 3 hours 

i^El Ed 795 (Research Paper) 2 hours 

or 

El Ed, 799 (Thesis) or 6 hours 

^Required 
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SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Elementary Educations-Emphasis In 
Individually Guided Education 

(30 hour minimum) 

Liberal Arts Foundations : 

Elect Ives ' g.g hours 

P rof ess 1 onal Educat I oni 

*E1 Ed 735 (Research in Teachings-Elementary) 2 hours 

Electivas chosen from Psychology^ Foundations of 

Education^ Special Education, and Junior-Senior 

High School EduGation hours 

Area of Spacial liation ■ 

^El Ed 720 (Individual izing Instruction In the 

Elementary School) 3 hours 

El Ed 750 (Instructional Leadership) ' 3 hours 

E] Ed 752 (The Teacher and Differentiated Staffing) 3 hours 

El Ed 757 (Leadership Practicum in Elementary 

^^^^^ols) 3=6 hours 

i^El Ed 795 (Research Paper) 2 hours 

or 

El Ed 799 (Thesis) ' . z, or 6 hours 

"Requ i red 
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0* At least 15 of the 30 hours must^ be taken in courses open only 
to graduate students (courses numbered 700 and above). Half 
of the'^ cred i ts in the area of specianzatlon must also be 
taken in 700 and above numbered courses, 

E* The candidate must have a minimum total of hours in 

a I emen tary educa 1 1 on cou rses , i ncl ud i ng the underg raduate 
coyrses* 

F, The student must be admitted to candidacy* 

G, The student must write either a thesis or research paper, 

H, Both oral and wr I tten comprehens i ve examinations must success- 
fully be passed prior to graduation. 

• \ 

IV, PROCEDURES AND CRfTERIA 
A. Advlior assignment 

1. A program advisor will be assigned by the chairman of the 
department at the time of application for admission, 

2. The function of the program advisor is to assist the 
student in developing a program of study which will meet 
the student's needs and requirements of the program. 

3* As the course of study fs pursued^ a change of advisor may 
be necessary so that the student can be advised by a 
ipeclalist in an area of emphasis who will conduct the 
thesis or research paper. Such a change may be recommended 
to the Dean of the School of Graduate Studies by the chair- 
man at tha request of the student or at the option of the 
Graduate Faculty, Department of Elementary Education* 

A* For students writing a thesis, a Thesis Committee will be 
established cons isting of the thesis advisor, who wll 1 be 
primarily responsible for the approval of the thesis 
problem and Its overall direction^ and two other members 
of the Department of Elementary Education, who will serve 
as second and third rsaders, 

5. For students writing a research paper , a research paper 
advisor will be appointed In the area of emphasis when 
appropriate, 

B, Admission to candidacy 

Each student must file an applicatfon for admission to candidacy 
for the degree with the Dean of the School of Graduate Studies , 



after completing eight hours and before he enrolls in his 
f i f teenth hour of graduate work. The determination of 
admission to candidacy wl 11 be made by the Graduate Faculty 
of the Department of Elementary Education on the basis of 
seholarshlp^ adequate scores in the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion Aptitude Section, the recommendation of at least one 
graduate faculty member In the a rea of spec i al i zat I on besides 
the advisor, and other more subject I ve criteria. 

Thesis or research paper 

1, The student may write a thesis for ^ or 6 hours of credit 
or a research paper for 2 hours of credit. The thesis 
problem must be approved by the thesis advisor. The thesis 
itself must be read and approved by the student's Thesis 
Commi ttee, 

2, A thesis should be a study of a problem in elementary 
education which meats the following criteria^ 

a. It should be on some topic which Is timely and signifi- 
cant* 

b. it. should present some new evidence or new Interpreta- 
tion and not simply reflect a chronicling or summary of 
previously published work, 

c. It should utilize primary and seconda ry sou rces * 

d. It should have a unifying theme or thesis which offers 
direction and the possibility of specific conclusions* 

3* The research paper should be a problem or topic In elemen- 
tary education which meets the following criteria: 

a. It should be directly concerned wt th the student "s area 
of emphasis and/or his role as a practitioner, 

b* it should evidence student eKploration of primary 
sources* Secondary sources may be' included, 

c* ! t may parallel the typical resaarch paper which has a 
unifying theme and which offers direction and the 
possibility of specific conclusions; or, It may. be in 
I the form of a project which Is Innovative, historical, 

\ accumulative, description, or directive, or otherwise 

broadly interprets and reports research. 

d. It should be a project which the student and the 
advisor perceive as pa rtj cu 1 arly appl i cable to^the 
needs of the 1 nd I v i dua 1 student and/or his school 
district and one which is scholarly In approach. 



It should take on some particular structural character 
as: (1) a resource unit; (2) a curriculum design; (3) 
an exper Imenta 1 model ; (k) a media production; (5) a 
resource kit; (6) evaluation instrument; or (7) demon- 
stration of i nst ruct f ona 1 method. Such a project must 
be. accompan I ed by a written description which delineates 
the rationale, intent^ review of related litereVurB, and 
possible applications of the study. At least one com-; 
plete copy of the total product mus t be submi tted to 
the Dean of the School of Graduate Studies, 

f. Both the thesis and the typical research paper in 

elementary education should follow the writing and form 
in Wi 1 1 lam C. Campbel 1 , Form and Style In Thes i s Wr i t j ng , 
or the. Publication ManuaT of the A^mer lean P7sycho log ical 
Assoclat ion . The topiCj the length , and^ the determina- 
tion of sultablirty will be mutually agreed upon between 
the student and his research paper or thesis advisor, 

D. Examination system 

K Written comprehensive examination 

a. The chairman of the Department will be responsible for 
gathering questions for the written comprehensive 
eKamination, Questions for the examl nat 1 on wi 11 be 
prepared by the Graduate Faculty of the Department; 
and^ in addition^ questions may be requestad from 
graduate faculty members who teach courses outside of 
the Department of Elementary Education. I f the student 
selects an area of emphasis within the area of special i= 
zation^ It Is expected that the major portion of the 
written comprehensive eKamlnatlon will reflect this 
dimension* 



b. The examination will be scheduled once each term* 
Students should file to take the examination In the 
office of the School of Graduate Studies during the first 
weak of the term In which they expect to take the examin- 
ation. 



c. Students who apply to take written comprehens i ves should 
^ notify their advisor and should expect the advisors to 

brief them on the nature and type of questfons on the 
axamlnat Ion. 

d, The examination will be administered by the Graduate 
School, Questions will be evaluated by the professors 
who prepared them and/or graduate faculty appointed by 
the chairman. At least two faculty members wl 1 1 eva 1 uate 
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each question. The chairman will collect the evalua^ 
tions and determine the results of each student's 
examination in cooperation with the student's program 
advisor. Students will be notified of the results of 
the examination at the earliest date by the Dean of 
the School of Graduate ^Stud I es , If a student fails an 
examination^ ha may apply to retake the examination at 
a subsequent time. Should a student fail the examina- 
tion on his first attempt, he should request his program 
advisor to go over the examination with him in an effort 
to point out deficiencies and to receive ^suggestions for 
preparing for a second attempt. No student may take the 
written comprehensive examination more than twice, 

ral examinations 

For those writing a thesis and who have passed their 
written comprehens i ves , an Oral Examination Committee 
of at least three members of the Graduate Faculty will 
be establ ished. This commi ttee wl 1 1 consist of: 

(1) The student's Thesis Committee^ with the thesis 
advisor serving as chairman, 

(2) A member of the graduate faculty outside the 
student's area of speclaUzation , The student Is 
encouraged to select this member and personally 
request him to serve on the committee, 

(3) The program advisor (If not already a member of the 
Thesis Committee), 

For those students presenting a research paper and who 
have passed their written comprehens 1 ves ^ an Oral 
Examination Committee of at least three members of the 
Graduate Faculty will be established* This committee 
wi 1 1 cons i St or : 

(1) The itudent's rpsearch paper advisor, serving as 
cha I rman , 

(2) The program advisor, if different from the research 
paper adv/isor* 

(3) A member of the graduate faculty In the student's 
area of specl al I zat fon ♦ 

(k) A member of the graduate faculty outside the student's 
area of specialization whom the student should recommend 
and personally request ^ to serve on the committee. 



c. EKaminations wf 1 1 center primarily on the research 
paper, permitting thp student to present his project, 
explore Its fmpl ieations , and otherwisa damonstrate 
its application to his use as a practitioner. 

d. Notices will be forwarded to members of the graduate 
faculty within the area of specialization who might 
wish to attend the oral examination. 

E. Respons Ibi 1 f ty for strict compliance with all requfremants of 

the MST In Elementary Education rests with the student. He must 
keep In close communication with both his major advisor and the 
School of Graduate Studies, establishing dates for such things 
as admission, registration, GRE exami nat Ions , appncation for 
admlislon to candidacy, written comprehensive exami nat tons , 
thesis or research paper, oral examinations, and application for 
graduat ion , 

V, FACULTY COMPETENCY 

A highly qualified staff with diverse specialization and experiential 
background is necessary to support an excellent graduate program In 
the Department of Elementary Education. Such faculty will be recruited 
and maintained as to assure specialization In the areas of Reading, 
Language Arts, Music, Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, Evaluation, 
and Research, Earned doctorates, with acceptable experience In areas 
of specialization, is requisite for the graduate program. Exceptions 
may be made only when faculty members have demonstrated outstanding 
expertise in an area of emphasis and when his progress toward a 
doctorate permit the School of Graduate Studies to approve limited 
advisement or teaching responsibility. 

VI. LIBRARY FACILITIES 

Library holdings to support an MST In Elementary Education are 
considered to be very adequate at the University of Wi scons 1 n-Eau Claire, 
Graduate Faculty in the Elementary Education Department and in the 
School of Education regularly request new materials to add to the 
1 1 brary col lection. 



eg 
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The following list of behavioral objectives is being developed during the 
fall semester 1971 as a base for the IGE/fiUS^E content^ experiences and evaluation 
for the new masters program v^ith an I GE Emphasis, This list Is tentative and 
subject to revision. The courses where the experience !s Included Is listed to 
the right of the objective. Those eKperiences designated by course number 757 
will be included in the practicuni during the spring semester^ 1972. 

Relevant 

A* Leadership Sl<ills Course- or Experience 

The student will demonstrate basic leadership skills by i 

leading groups of students of different sizes 752 

a* small group (3"l6 persons) 757 

b. medium size group (16^30) 

c- large group (more than 30 persons) 

2,, acting as a specialist in an area as inservice 752 
evaluation^ curriculum In a school setting 757 

3, being able to contribute to the development of a 

resource file in a selected curriculum or aesthetic 

area* 757 

being able to identify sources of materials and/or 

ideas relevant to I GE and share /these ideas with a 752 

group. 757 

5p being able to demonstrate the ability to work 

with dissident elements of a Unit in a simulated 752 
and actual school setting or situation, 757 

6. being able to deironstrate by simulation and actual 

school Setting experiences^ the ability to 720 

communicate verbally and non verbally with a group 752 

of peers, 757 

7* baing able to recognize, identify and utilize y^j 
the important skills necessary for two^^way 
cofmiuni cation during a Unit meeting, I IC meeti ng 
and classroom interaction with students* 
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Re 1 evan t 
CQurse or E x per i a nee 



8, being able to recognize opportunities for 

class members to identify group roles and to 

identify and be' involved in the processes 720 
of group problem solving. 757 

B. Individualized Instructional Programming 

The student will be able to i 

1. describe in v/riting, the steps of the 752 
instructional programming model (IPM) 720 
as presented in Klausmeier et al 

2. illustrate^ in writing, the steps of the IPM 

In relation to a currlculars motivational or 720 
or other instructional area, 752 

3# develop a fleKlble daily schedule for ■'] 
conducting an IGE program in a curriculum area 

(i*e, reading, math), 720 

^* describe in writing the rationale and procedures > ■ 

for well known Individualized Iparning programs 720 
as I 757 

a, IP! (Individually Prescribed Instruction) 

b, British Infant School 

c- Open Concept or Open Corridor (Weber, N.Y.) 

d* Esbensen's Duluth Plan =: 

e* Individually Guided Education (IGE) 

B* demonstrate grouping of children for instruc= 

tfon in IGE according to: 720 :■ 

752 1 

a, preassessment scores =; 

b. preassessment scores and dl f ferences in !; 
learning rate (i.e, some children need 

only two sessions to master a skill, others 

need three or four) q 

6- demonstrate assignment of unit staff to I GE 720 

learning groups, 752 i; 

7t describe the rationale^ content and implementa- ; 

tion procedure of products developed as proto^ 720 } 

types for IGE by the Wisconsin R and p Center 752 

as fol lows t i 

a, Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development • 1 

(1) Word Attack Skills (K-3) ;f 

(2) Study Skll Is (i*-6) | 

ERJC I 



Relevant 

(continuad) . Course or EKpcrionc 





one- to^one 




b. 


smal I gro jp (3^ 1 3 


ch 1 1 dren) 




medium group (1^- 


20 chi Idren) 


d. 


class^sized group 


(21=30 children) 


e * 


large group (over 


30 chi 1 dren) 


f , 


independent study 


(moni tor) 



b. Motivation Packages for (K-6) 

( 1 ) Goal Sett i ng 

(2) Encouraging Outside Reading 

(3) Prosocial Behaviors 
m) Peer Group Tutoring 

c. DMP Mathematics (K-l) 

d. Environment (^^6) 

8, describe the rationale and procedures for 

curricul urn development for an i nd i v f dua 1 r zed 
learning program utilizing materials and 
personnel available in the school, systemp 
region^ state, 

9, have experience worki ng with children in 

the following group sizes: 757 
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Organization and Operations 

The student should be able tOi 

1* describe In v^riting a model "typical*' multlunit school 72O 
for 600 children including assignment of staff to 752 
units 

2, write descriptions for roles In a multlunit 

schools principal J unit leader, staff teacher, 
a i de . 

3* explain In writing the rationale and relation- 
ship between an individualized learning pro- 
gram nice IGE and a differentiated staffing 
pattern* 



rtelevant 
Course or ExpGrinnco 

^. describe in writing well-known differentiated ^52 
staffing patterns and staff allocations as: 

a. Temple Cityj California plan 

b. Beaverton, Oregon plan 

c. IGE/MUS-E 

d. Township High Scliool , Evans ton , 111, 
(Trump model ) . 

5* describe the philosophy and opinions of well 7g2 
known resource persons in the area of 
differentiated staffing as 1 



a • 


Dwi ght 


Allen 




Fenwl ck Engl ish 




Robert 


F I n d 1 ay 


d. 


Edwa rd 


Pi no 


e* 


J- Llov 


^d Trump 


de 


velop in 


wr i ting 
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have the opportunity In a school setting to^ 720 

'757 

a* observe a unit planning meeting 752 

b, participate in a unit planning meeting 

c, assume some responsibility for a unit 
planning meeting 

d, act as a resource person tn the unit fn a 
subject matter, aesthetic or other area 

e* observe an Instructional Improvement Committee (lIC) 

meet i ng 

f* participate In an IIC meeting 

g. observe a Systemwide Policy Committee (SPC) meeting 
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Rel evant 
Cqu rse o r expo r i e f i c g 



D , Eva 1 ua t i on 

These experiences are provided in a separate course, 

The student should be able to: 

1, deftne and select examples of 

a. cri terion-referenced tests 

b. normative tests 

c. behavioral objectives 

2, develop a cri terlon^referenced cognitive 
test including: 

a. a table of specifications 

b* item analyses (hand or computer) 
In terms of* 

(1 ) rell ab M s ty 

(2) difficulty 

(3) discrimination 

c* interpretation of data 

d* evaluation in terms of meeting objectives 

3* develop an affective measuring instrument 
incl udi ng: 

a, a table of specifications 

b, arrangement of data for analyses 

c, interpretation of data 

d, determination of whether or not the 

the instrument met its intended objectives 



Eval uat ion 

Cou rse 



Eva 1 ua t i on 
Course 



Evaluation 
Course 
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Relevant 
Course or EKper'I d n ce 

^. illustrate competency fn basis statistics Evaluation 
in terms of : • Course 

a, definition, calculation and utilization of 
ttie fol lowi ngi 

( 1 ) mean 

(2) median 

(3) mode 

(k) variance 

(5) standard deviation 

(6) correlation coefficient 

(7) normal curve 

(8) rank order 

5* scorej transfer and process data for p,.^!,.^^-* „ 

j-^*. ... * _ tvaluation 

erficient utiMzation m IGE programs. Course 

E, Staf f ' Deve lopment 

The student will be able to: 

1, develop an Inservice model for implementing 752 
IGE in a school with 25 staff members and j^j 
600 children. Include plans for a 5-day 
Inservice for the staff before Implementa- 
tion and for developing a program of IGE in 
one currlcular area. Utilize R and D and 
Vimcet materials* 



2. ' develop a model for an inservice training 
program for aides and volunteers In an 
individualized learning program as IGE 



752 



demonstrate competence as a resource person 

for various problems Identified by IGE/MUS-E 720 
staff teachers, 752 
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Ra 1 evan t 
Course or EKperience 



F* Home-School -Communl ty Relations 
The student will be able to: 

1. develop a plan for intarpretlng IGE to 720 
parents^ children^ community. 752 

2, develop in writing materials for reporting 720 
to parents about: 7j2 

(1) child^s progress In an IGE/MUS-E 
program 

(2) information letters 

(3) newsletter 

ik) intention to initiate an IGE/MUS=E program 

(5) other pa ran t^commun I ty programs 



•1 
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August 9-13, 1971 



AGENDA 



ADVANCED LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 
FOR UNIT LEADERS 

The Davies Center 
Wisconsin State University 
Eau Claire 

August 9-13, 1971 



MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 1971 

9:00 am Coffee and Registration . 

TODAY'S CHAIRMAN: Dr , Max Poole 

10^00 Greetings 

Dr, MaK Poole 

Introduction and Format for Conference 
Lloyd Joyal 

10:15 Instructional Prograining Model — 

Preassessment 

11:15 Instructional Prograining Model — 

Simulation 

Phil Bertrand, Chairman 
Pat Ness, Eau Claire 
Dorothy Johnson, Menomonie 
Mike Skamfer, Eau Claire 
Ruth Baker, WSU'-EC 

12:00 Lunch 

l^OO pm Setting Objectives and Formation 
of Permanent Small Groups 

Juanita Sorenson, Co^chaiCTian 
Phil Bertrand, Co=-chairman 



Monday 



1 1 45 Participants outline their individu 

schedules for the week and discuss 
these schedules in sinall groups 

Max Poole/ Chairman 

Juanita Sorenson 

Lloyd Joyal 

2:30 Break 

2:45 The Functional Instructional 

• Improvement Committee 



3^ 15 ^ lie Meeting 

Lloyd Joyal 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1971 

8:30 am Early Bird Option 
Center Products 

TODAY *S CHAIRMAN: Claude Deck 

9s 15 Review and Preview 

9:30 Group DynamicB 

Charles Larson 

10 1 45 Break 

11:00 1. "Unit Meeting" 

Phil Bertrand , Chairiaan 
2 . Group Dynainics Strategies 

Charles Larson, Chairman 
Small Groups 
Critique 

Each group elects a unit leader 
for the following day 

12 1 00 Lunch 



Tuesday 

1^00 pm Individual Options 



Option 1 

InBtructional " Groups 

Learning Modes , Dick Rasmussen 
Behavioral Objectives, Max Poole 
Assessment, Claude Deck 

Option 2 

Independent Study 



1^45 Optiun 1 



Shared Problems 
Option 2 

Independent Study 

2 I 30 Break 

2 1 4 5 Individual,, Option s 

I n^ t r u c t i on a 1 Gr o up s 
Shared Problems 
Independent Study 

Contacts and Unipacs/ Charles Larson 

3 I 30 lie Meeting 

4 i 0 0 Tr ave 1 Time 

4*15 Social Hour/Self-Host/Howard Johnsons 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 19 71 

8? 30 am Early Bird Option 

"Building the Learning Program" 
"Behavioral Objectives" 

TODAY'S CHAIRMANi Phil Bertrand 

O 9 1 00 Review and Preview 



Wednesclay 



9 il5 

IO1I5 
10^45 

12i00 
1:00 pm 



li45 

2 : 15 
2i30 



Educational and Instructional 
Objectives 

MaK Poole 
Smal 1 Group s 
Critique 

Break 

ABseesment Procedures 

Juanita Sorenson 
Small Groups 
Critique 

Lunch 

Roles and Operations 

George Glasrud , Chairman 
"Organized for Learning" 
Fmall Groups 
Critique 

Each group elects a unit leader 
for the following day 

Wisconsin DPI - Role in 
Implementation and Maintenance 
Russell Way 

Break 

Individual Options 
Option 1 



Instructional Groups 
Learning Modes 
Behavioral Objectives 
AsBessment 

Option 2 
Shared Problems 




Option 3 

Independent Study 



Wednesday 



3il5 



Instructional Groups 
Independent Study 



4i00 



lie Meeting 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1971 

8,30 am Early Bird Option 

"IGE Planning System" 

TODAY *S CHAIRMAN I Russell Way 

9:00 Review and Preview 

9^15 DPI Curriculuin Products 

Russell Way 
Small Groups 
Critique 

Each group elects a unit leader 
for the following day 

10 1 00 Shared Problems 

Independent Study 

10 I 45 Break 

11 1 00 Shared Problems 

Independent Study 

11 1 45 Lunch 

1 1 0 0 pm Option 1 

Intermediate Level Bring 'n Brag 

Option 2 

rndependent Study 

li45 Improving Instructional Program 

Juanita Sorgnson 



Thursday 

2:15 Break 

2 I 30 Option 1 

Primary Level Bring 'n Brag 

Option 2 ■ 
Independent Study 

3 I 30 lie Meeting 



FRIDAY, AUGUST 13, 19 71 

8 I 30 am Early Bird Option 

"Unit Meeting" 

TODAY'S CHAIRMAN r Lloyd Joyal 

9 I 00 Review and Preview 

9 1 15 Staff Developnient 

Lloyd Joyal 

Dick Mesenberg 
Small Groups 
Critique 

10 1 15 Break 

10 I 30 Complete staff development plan 

and work on any other uniinished 
Independent activities 

12 I 00 Post Assessment 

12 I 45 SiOTmary 



INSTITUTE STAFF 
FOR THE ADVANCED LEADERSHIP TJRAINING 



INSTITUTE FOR UNIT LEADERS 



Dr, Rodney Johnson / Dean^ School of Education^ 
WSU^Eaii Claire 

Dr. Max Poole Chairman ^ Department of 
Elementary Education^ WSU-Eau Claire 

Mr^ Lloyd Joyal, Assistant Professor^ Depart-^ 
ment of Elementary Education/ WSU-^Eau Claire, 
Project Director 

Dr, Juanita Sorenson^ Assistant Professor ^ 
Department of Elementary Education, 
WSU-Eau Claire, Assistant Project Director 

Mr* Phillip Bertrand, Unit Leader^ Hilltop 
School, Rice Lake 

Dr. Charles Larson, Assistant Professor, 
Department of CTunior-Senior High School 
Education, WSU^Eau Claire 

Dr. Claude C* Deck, Associate Professor, 
WSU^La Crosse 

Dr * Richard Rasmus sen , Associate Prof es sor / 
WSU^La Crosse 

Mr, Russell S, Way, Adininistrator , Research 
and Development, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction 

Mr* George Glasrud, Field Consultant/ 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
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Mr, Richard MesenbergA State Coordinator, 
Department of. Education, State of Minnesota ^ 
St. Paul, Minnesota 



SUMMARY SHEET 

August 9-13, 1971, WSU-Eau Claire, Wl 5^701 
COMFEnDjCfcL ACTIVITY KVALUATIOM - UNIT LEADE^RS 

ISO rato each activity »v.o'u iittondod accordinn to the follov/inq scalD. Pleaso 
luatc In terms of 1he activity, meotlnq, your nocds. 

1 = Great ynlue 

2 = Somo Va 1 ue 

3 - Little Valuo 

4 = No va I ue 



ACTIVITY 



PAT I m 



No, 



1 Z 3 k fiResponc 



'resentatlon - Instruction Prograrrm i nq ftodcl 



26 "18; 



'resentation - Simulation 



'rcassossmeni 



19'?5 



26116 



tott i nq o f your conff>renco obj'octives 



25117 



resentation - Functional I IC 



I C Meet i nq 



26 20 



2^120 



onday's proqram in rjeneral 



arly Bird Option - R and D Ccntnr Products (video tano) 



29 



11 



16 



11 



resentation - Group Dynamics - (Larson) 



32 10 



ilm "Unit Meeting" 



roup Dynnmics - Strntenies (small qroup) (Larson) 



nstructlonnl Rroup - Lefirninf] Modo^ (Rasmussen) 



20 

11 
1 1 



istruct ionn I Ornup - Ikshnv i orn I Objectives (Poolo) 



20 



5 

9 
2 



nntructionni f?rnup - Ar.sossmont (Deck) 



lared Problems - (k^ntracts (Joyal) 



larod Probldms - Planning TJme Interaet lo n ( Sknmf or) (a I so Wed.) 
lared Problems - Social Hour 



16 



12 



13 



15 



idepondent Study 



lOSj- py^- profiram in gonoral 



30 



13 



J5 

38 

J5 

J6 

_34 

26 

_22 
28 

16 

30 

J$ 



ConforoncG Activity f-.valudtion - -7- 
Unit Loaders 

A CTIVITY 

V/ednesday 

Presentatmn - Education,! j a nd i nstruct iono'l objuctivo«; 
Prosentation - Assossmont Pmcndurdr, 



Smn I 1 Group o r Individual - Dnveloplm Aasos^nnnt Instrunnnts 
Prescntatinn - Rnlos and Oporations 



W?s. OP! Roln in I GE J mp I omnnt nt ion nnd Ma i nto na nco 



Shared Problems - Schedujinn 



lhared Probloms -_ Renortlnn Systems 

Shared Problems - IMC Matnrials Utlliznt ion 
Shared Probloms - Ovorcoml ng Gradt?l I nas 
Independent Study 



HC - Meetings 



Wednosday's pronram In nonor al 



Thursd^V 

Early Bird Option - "Tuesdny" 



Presentation - DPI Curriculum Products 



Sha^red Problems Physical PI ant Adapt ation 



Shared Problems - Aides Utilization 



Shared Problems - I ncl ud 1 nq t<- 1 in Units 



Shared Problems - Selection of Unit Leadors 
Independent Stu dy 



Pros^ontatijan^ - Improving Instructional Programminn 
IflE Curricular Developmont - Reading 



IGE Curricular Dovelopmont - Math 



Curricular Development - SeiongQ 



EjK|C Curricular DQvelopmon t - Socia l Studios 



n/l9/7l IC * I u I 



I. 'A I irr. 



No. 



1 2 3 k |Respondfnq 



37 
26 



\1 
15 



12 



13 



10 



16 



16 



26 



29 



16 



15 



15 



19 



11 



19 



2 

8 
13 



22 



10 



1 1 



Ik 



16 



10 



20 k 



10 



^1 
40 



27 



25 



22 



30 



12 



20 



18 



19 



24 



15 



28 



ConferencG Activity Evaluation - 
Unit Leaders 



ACTIVITY 






PAT 






Thursday (continusd) 

K, 1 , 2 Bring and Rraq 




1 


2 


3 




No. 

Respond 




16 


3 






19 


3s 4 Brina and Braq 




9 


— , 






9 


5, 0 Brinq and Braq 


1 1 


5 


1 




17 


Independent Study 


7 


2 






9 


Thursday's Droqram in qeneral 


33 


10 








Friday 














PrGSGntatinn « Staff nevnlQpment 




18 


27 








Devoloplnq your own staff dovn lopment pronram 




26 


18 








PostassGfiSment 




21 


6 






27 


Friday's program in qeneral 




26 


1 1 






37"' 


TOTAL CONFERENCE EVALUATION 










37^ 




*20 


valued from ver 




comments 


To assist in the planninq of future conferences of 


this nature, please 


indir.nto ( ^ ) 



your preference in reference to the follovHnf] areas; 
LENGTH OF CONFERENCE 

5 days - day sessions only 



- 5 days day and evening sessions 
^ 5 days - dny sessinns only 
^ 3 days - day and evening sessions 



^Otheri Please e5<plain^ 



ACroMMOUATIONS 



18 



JConforGnco and acconnmodatlons in separate facilities* 



ii C onforonCQ and accommodations In same facility, 

ERXC7I (Mrs. Juanlta SorGnson and Mr, Lloyd H. Joval) 

Projoct Directors 



ERIC 




Training Institute 
for 

Unit Leaders 

CONDUCTED BY 

WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAU CLAIRE. WISCONSIN 

AT THE 

EAU CLAIRE COUNTY YOUTH CAMP 
F/LL CREEK. WISCONSIN 

E^TOBER 27-31. 1971 



TENTATIVE A.GENDA 

ADVANCED LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 
FOR UNIT LEADERS 

Eau Claire County Youth Camp 
Route 3/ Fall Creek, WisGonain 

October 27-31^ 1971 



. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1971 

5 I 00 pm Coffee and Registration 

Dinner 

Greetings 

Dr* Max Poole 

Introduction and Format for Conference 
Lloyd Joyal 

Instructional Programming Model 
Preassessment 

Juanita Sorenson 

Instructional Prograitming Model 
Simulation 

Lowell Jevens, Chairman 
Lynn Melrose 
Pat Ness 
Don Skamfer 
Gary Bachman 
Dorothy Johnson 



6 1 15 
7i 15 

7: 30 
8ilS 



Ti lURS D AY^ OCTOBER 28^ 1971 ' 

8 I 30 am Early Bird Cation: WiBconsin 

De s i gn Re ad± ng Program 
(Slide films) 
Helen Walls 
Lois Evert a 

TODAY'S CHAIHJ«,Ni MSK Poole 

9 • 15 Review and Preview 

9 '30 Porm Peritianant Groups 

Set Objectives and Outline Individual 
Schedules for the Institute 
Juanita Sorenson 
Lloyd Joyal 

10:30 Break 

10t45 Group Dynamics 

Ch ar 1 e s La r s on 

12:00 Lunch 

1-00 . "Unit Meeting" 

Rodney Thompson/ Chairman 
or 

Group Dynamics Strategies 

Charles Larson, Chairman 
Small Groups . 
Critique 

1*45 Individual Options 

Instructional Groups 

Learning Modes - Richard Rasmussen 
Behavioral Objectives ^ Donald Birr 
Assessment ^ Claude Deck 



Independent Study 
2>30 Break 



EKLC 



Thursday 



!i45 The Ins tructiorial Improvement Committee 

and Sys temwide Policy Coiranittee 
Lloyd Joyal ^ Chairman 
John Vodacek 

3:30 lie Meeting 

I - 0 0 Tr ave 1 Time 

1-30 Social Hour/Self-HoBt/Howard Johnson's 

Bau Claire 



■miDAY^ OCTOBER 29^ 1971 

li30 am Early Bird Option 
"Tuesday" - Film 
Jerry McDermot 
Marie Bentz 
Beth Mathsbn 

rODAY'S CHAIW^Ns Charles Kofoid 

>-15 Review arid Preview 

^i3Q Individual Options 

Instructional Groups 

Learning Modes - Margaret Durch 

Suzanne Rosen 
Assessment - Charles Kofoid 

Mary Sherman 

Shared Problems 

"Independent Study 

lOiOO Educational and Instructional 

Objectives 
Max Poole 



Friday 



10 I 30 Break 

10 I 45 Assessmant Prooeduree 

Donald Hubbard 

Small Groups 
Critique 

12 I 00 Lunch 

1 1 00 pm Roles and ^erationB 

George Glasrud, Chairman 
"Organised for Learning" 
Small Groups 
Critique 

Each group electe a unit leader 
for the following day 



1'4S Wisconsin DPI ^ Hole in 

Implementation and Maintenance 
Russell Way 

2 1 15- Break 

2i30 Individual Options 

Shared Problems 

Independent Study 

3-15 Inetructional Groups 

Independent Study 

4s 00 lie Meeting 



SATURDAY^ QCTQBER 30^ 19 71 

8i30 am Early Bird Option 

Ae s t h e t i G P r o gr am 
Russell Way 
Bill Premeau 



Jaturday 

«ODAY ' S CHAimmN i RuBsell Way 

9*00 Re view and Preview 

' * 15 DPI Curriculum Products 

Hub Be 11 Way 
Small Groupa 
Critique 

Each group elects a unit leader 
for ;the fQllowing day 

L0:00 Shared Problems 

Independent Study 

uO I 45 Break 

liOO Shared Problems 

Independent Study 

,1 :45 Lunch 

^ 1 0 0 pm Option 1 ' 

Inte jcmediate Leve 1 Bring ' n Brag 

Option 2 

Independent Study 

.i45 R and D Motivational Program 

Dorothy Frayer 



IS Break 



?i30 ' Option 1 

Primary Level Bring 'n Brag 

Option 2 

Independent Study 
J 1 30 lie Meeting 



SUNDAY, O C TOBER 31^ 19 71 

8 1 30 am Early Bird Option , 

TODAY'S CHAlBHANi Lloyd Joyal 

9-00 Review and Preview 

9 • 15 Staff Development 

Theodore C^a jkowski 
Small Groups 
Critique 

10 1 15 Break 

10 I 30 Cornplete staff development plan 

and work on any other unfinished 
independent activities 

12 iOO Post Aesessment 

12:45 Summary 

1^00 Lunch 

INSTITUTE STAFF 
FOR THE ADVANCED LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
INSTITUTE FOR UNIT LEADERS 



Dr. Rodney Johnson,. Dean/ School of Education^ 
WSU-Eau Claire 

Dr. Max Poole/ Chairman, Department of 
Elementary Education^ WSU--Eau Claire 

Mr* Lloyd Joyal ^ Assistant Profeaeor, Depart*- 
ment of Elementary Education^ WSU-Eau Claire ^ 
Institute Co- Director 

Dr. Juanita Sorenson^ Assistant_Prof essor , 
Department of Elementary Education, 
WSU-'Eau Claire, Institute Co- Director 



Dr. Donald B±tx , Associata ProfesBor 
department of Junior-Senior High School 
SdUcation^ WSU--Eau Claire 

Dr. Dorothy Prayer, AssiBtant Scientist, 
^ieoonsin Research and Davelopment Center, 
Jniversity of Wieconein--Madison 

)r. Donald Hiabbard, Assistant Scientist/ 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center^ 
Oniversity of WiaGonsin--Madiaon 

* 

)r. Charles Larson, Assistant Professor, 
department of Junior-Senior High School 
Sducation, WSU-Eau Claire 

Jr. Claude C. Deck, Professor, School of 
Sdiication, WSU-La Crosse 

ir. Richard Rasmussen, Professor, School 
>f Education, WSU-La Crosse 

:r. Russell S. Way, Administrator, Research 
.nd Development, Wisconsin Departmant of 
'ublic Instruction, Madison 

r. George Glasrud, Field Consultant, Wisconsi 
department of Public Instruction, Madison 

r. Theodore Czajkowski, Assistant Professor, 
5epartmant of Curriculum and Instruction, 
'niversity of Wisconsin-Madison 

ir. Richard Mesenberg, Stat© Coordinator, 
'epartment of Education, State, of Minnesota, 
t. Paul, Minnesota 

r. Gerald McDermot, Principal, Cleveland 
lementary and Fahey Elementary Schools, 
□nd du Lac 

r. Charles Kofoid, Assistant Dean, School 
E Education, Eastern Illinois University, 
liar ""es ton 



Dr. John Vorlacfc}!^ Assistant SupQ^intendent , 
Eaii Claire Public Scliools 

Mr. Lowell Jevens, Unit Leader, Campus School 
WSU-Eau Claire 

Mrs- Lynn Melrose, Unit Leader, Locust Lane 
School, Eau Claire 

Mrs. Patricia Ness^ Unit Leader, Manz School, 
Eau Claire 



Mr, Donald Skamfer, Unit' Leader, Locust Lane 
School, Eau Claire 

Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, Unit Leader, North 
School, Menomonie 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
GRADUATE FELLOWS AT 
WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY-EAU CLAIRE 



Gary Buchmann 
Marie Bentz 
Margaret Durch 
Koji Kato. 
Beth Mathson 
Larry Meyer 
Suzanne Rosen 
Mary Sherman 
Rodney Thompson 
Helen Wells 



EVALUATION FORM 

Advanced Ufsadership Conference for Unit Leaders 

Eau Claire, Wis. - October 27-31, 1971 

Please rate each activity you attended according to the following scale* Rat 
of the activity meeting your needs: 

1 ^ Great Value 

2 ^ Some Va 1 ue 

3 - Little Value 



ACTIVITY ■ RATING In PtRCENT 



Wednesday : 

Preassessment 


N 


1 


-r— 

2 


3 


^9 


.22 


.57 


.20 


Simulation: Setting Obiectives (Panel) 




. 1 1 


.60 


.28 


Thursday : 

Early Btrd: Wis. Oes i qn Slide Films 




.58 


.29 


. 1 1 


Settinq Individual Objeccives as a "Unit" 




.29 


.59 


. 1 1 


Group Dynamics (Larson - larqe qpoup) 


^3 


.27 


• 51 


.20 


Star Power (Group Dynamfcs Grnme) 


29 


.kB 


.37 


.13 


Scheduling (Mesenberq - small q^roup) 


17 






.05 


Assessment (Kofold - small qroup) 


20 


.55 


.'*5 


— 


lie (small group - Jim Claude) 


20 


.25 


.70 


.05 


MC Meeting (Joyal) 


2i» 


.29 


.62 


.08 


Attitude Adjustment Hour 




.35 


.02 


.02 


Fr iday : 

Early Bird: "Tuesday" Film 


28 


.32 


.50 


.17 


Objectives (Poole - large qroup) 


i*8 


.50 


.27 


.22 


Learnlnci Modes (small qroup Durch, Rosen) 


13 


.^i6 


.23 


• 30 


Aisessment (small qroup - Kofoid, Sherman) 


13 


.53 


.^46 




Scheduling (small group - Bachman) 


13 


.23 


.38 


.38 


IGE Math (small group Joyal) 


28 


.53 


.k6 




Wis. Design (small - Barqanz, Johnson) 




.^7 


.'a 


.05 


pp|/--sssment Procedures (Hubbard - large group) 


36 j 


.55 


.38 


.05 



lu/31/71. JS:LJ 
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ACTIVITY \\hl\m IN PFRCFNT 



Friday: 
icont, ) 

Roles and Operations (Glasrud - large) 


N 


1 
1 


— ^ — 

2 


3 




.23 


.36 


.39 


Wis* Design (small group ^ Johnson) 


3 


.33 


.55 


.11 


IGE Math (Joyal) 


1 1 


.'»5 


.5k 




Student Proqress Reports/Role Dfff, (small - Glasrud) 


15 




.kG 


. 13 


SPC (Jim CI auda / , , . 

X (sma 1 1 ) 
J. Vodacek) " ■ 


3 




1 .00 


" ^ - 


Planninq a Unit of Study (small - McOermot) 


26 


.80 


. 19 




Wis, Role in Implementation (Russ Way - large) 


36 


.08 


.22 


.69 


not 1 vat ion (large ^ Frayer) 


H 1 


.26 


•51 


.21 


lie Meeting (Jim Claude) ^ 


I 1 


.Of) 


.90 




Br I ng and Brag ' 


f n 


.10 


.55 


.35 


Saturdays 

Aesthetic and DPI Curriculum (Way, Glasrud - large) 


37 


.08 






IGE Science (small - Sorenson) 


12 


.50 


.50 




Selecting Unit Leaders (McDerirot, small) 


30 


.86 


. 13 




Evaluating Indep* Study (Glasrud - small) 


14 


.6h 


.28 


.07 


Planning a Unit (McDerrrot - small) 


20 


.95 


.05 


«= a* 


IGE - Social Studies (Poole, small) 


19 


.68 


.31 


= a- ^ 


Data Procesiing (Sorenson, small) 


12 


.58 


.33 


.08 


Use of Specialists (Kofoid, small) 


12 


.iil 


.50 


.08 ! 


nocivationai lech \rrayar, small; 


21 


.23 


.61 


. Ml 


1 Use of Aides (Glasrud, small) 


11 . 


63 


.36 




MC Meetinq (Joyal. Chatr.) 


10 . 


50 


■ 30 


.20 


Staff Development 


4i» . 


ifS 


.ko 


.13 


< Conference as a Whole 

0 ^ : _ 


kli , 


59 


.31 


.09 I 
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UNIVERSITY OF WisCONSIN-EAU CLAIRE 
Y^. CONSORTIUM PROJECT 



INTERCULTURAL EDUCATiQ-sl PROGRAM 
Af'iD 

WORKSMCF-^ PROPCBAL 



SUMMER SESSION, 1972 



A cooperative program Involving the Department of ElefnGntary 
Education and the Dopartment of Foundations of Education. 



The I ntorcu 1 1 ura I Education Prografii 



I * I Goa Is' 

- Demonstrable growth in communication skills 

" Growth in skills and sensitivity in human relations 

- Growth In positive self-concept = 
L2 I nstruct ion 

- Utilization of techniques and procedures involved in 
Individually Guided Education (hereafter referred to as IGE) 

- Special emphasis In Instruction will be given to individual 
word attack and study skills using the Wisconsin Design 
for Reading Skill Development* 

Instruction to be carried out by certified teachers in IGF 
clinical teaching eKperience under the .d i rect I on of eKperienced 
team I eaders 

- Content involves cross-cultural enrichment experiences 
and the Interqroup Relations Curriculum , Lincoln Fi lene 
Center^ Tufts University 

I • 3 Organ i zat ion 

- The InterculturarSummer Session fs to be housed In the 



Laboratory School, University of WIsconsIn-Eau Claire. 

The school will be organized according to the multlunit design 

into mu I tl aged grade groups ' . 




UNIVERSITY OF Wl SCONS I N-EAU CLAIRE 



CONSORTIUM PROJECT 



- ThG I niorcu I I'urn I tducniion Proqram will consist of five wo^;^kq 
of instruclMon on a half-day basis beginning at 9:00 A* M. 

and ending at I2t00 Noon each day. Occasionally ihore vn M 
be Involvement of students and teachers during afternoons to 
carry out plans for field trip enrichmant, 
A Students = " 

- The student body will consist of approximately 40 urban black 
and Span i sh--spGaki ng students, 40 American Indian students 
and 40 white students; these students will meet the Title I 
E.S.E.A, selection criteria. To provide for a range In studeni 
achievement an additional group of 40 students with a aack-- 
ground of normal school achievement will be selected and 
assigned to the mlltiage groupsj the achievement range thus 
available will demonstrate the necessity and practicality of 

I GE inmultiage groups, 

- Each of the Title I students selected will have specific ra 
reading disabilities Identified and substantiated by school 
records to which the I ntercu I tura I Summer Session will direct 
Instruction, The 40 students of normal achievement will be 
recruited on the basis of their Interest in cross^-cu I tura I 
enrichment. 

5 Staffing 

- The I ntercu I tura I Summer Session will consist ofi 

1 Laboratory School Principal (full time) 

2 Unit Leaders (ful I time) 

4 Classroom TeBchers (half-time) 
I LI brarl an (ha I f 1 1 me) 

Instructional Materl a I s Center Speci a I i st 



= The Staff vH I I b© representative of minority group culture 

- Instruciion will be Cfjrried out by ihe Unit Ln/icior-^, tha 
Classroom Teachers and th© workGhop (seo below) who are 
certified ieachers. 

Thoy will be developing sensitivity to alienated learners 
and the utilization of IGE techniquos In teaching thorn in 
mu I t i -*age groups , 

.1,6 AuKlliary Instructional Services: additional services will be 
provided to the students and teachers in the I ntercu I tura I Edu^ 
cation Program by University of Wl scons I n^Eau Claire undergraduate, 
students majoring in 

- Communication Disorders 

- Social Welfare 

and by U.V/,"E,C. graduate students majoring In 
^ Reading Disabilities 
^ School Psychology 

- Elementary Education 

2 , Vterkshop : Reach I nq A I lenated Learners Through I GE/I^u 1 1 1 un i t Instruction 
2*1 Human Relations Component 

- The goals of this component wilt oe to gain an understand^i ng 
of the diverse ethnic and/or cultural backgrounds of youth 
who become alienated and to develop a sensitivity to their 
unique problems and needs, 

- The content of this component will focus on the foi lowing' 
topics! 

The school: mirror of society 

Intelligence as a Measure of Achievement 

- I 



Cultural DifferGnces of Social Sub-Groups 
Chyractari 'ti i of tho AMoria'l"ad Lo^jrnor 
Learn i ng Prob lems • Language Pai torns 

Reading 
Curriculum Provisions 

Characteristics of the Successful Teacher of the AliQnnjtod 
Sensitivity in Human Relations 
2.2 IGE/MUS-^E ApprQaches to Instruction of the Alienated Learner 
- IGE^ the instructional component of the IGE/MUS-*E concept 
and basis for. i nstruct I on in this v/orkshopj is designed to 
produce higher educational achievement by providing for 
differences among students In terms of 

( 1 ) what they learn 

(2) rate of learning and 

(3) Learning stylo. 

Providing for these Instructional differences Is particu- 
larly relevant to the alienated learner since the learning 
program will be tailored to his individual differences 
rather than having the learner accommodate to a "standard" 
which is often the case in a traditional learning program. 
While this IGE approach to Individualization will be used 
In all instruction, the emphasis in Instruction will focus 
on: 

Vtord^ attack skM Is In reading, using the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading Skill Development materials 
prepared as prototypes for IGE, The program covers 



.traditional grades K-3, but Dach child will bo p Ujcad 
into the program at his current levcsl of mastery 
regardless of his ege and/or grado. 
Motivational prgcodures to encourag© children to 

CI) incraasQ their amount of outside rQadlncj and 
(2) set goals in reading activities such as 
mastery of skills. 
Both rnoti vatlonal procedures will be i rnp lemantod 
through periodic adult-child conferences as needed. 
2.3 Clinical Teaching of Alienated Youth 

. - Participants In the workshop will bo assigned to a classroom 
within the 1972 I ntarcu 1 tura I Education Program. Each class- 
room team will be provided with student personnel data which 
will be used in planning appropriate learning experiences to' 
carry out the goals and Instructional provisions of the 
Intercultural Education program. 
- The work of the unit instructional teams will be under the 

leadership of the principal and unit leaders. 
= Auxiliary services will be assigned to students as the needs 
become apparent to Instructional teams and as they may be 
integrated into the on-going work of the classroom group. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION AND ORIGIN AND 
DEVILOPMENT OF THl MULTIUNIT ELEMINTARY SCHOOL 

Origin 

Projections of Desired Conditions 
Results of the Formative Evaluation » 1966-1970 
reasibllity 

Attaining Organizational ObjectlveB 

Student Attaiiuaent for Instruotional Objactlvee 



During the period 1965-71 the Wlaconsln Ras.arch and Development 
Center for Cognitive Laarnlng (R & D Canter) and cooperating educational 
agenclas have developod a system of Individually guided education (IGE) 
at the elamantary school level through the systematic application of 
research and development strategies to the Improvement of educational 
practices. J- The IGE system has seven components, one df which is tha 
organizational-administrative component , called the multluhlt elementary 
school (MUS-E). This total system of elementary edu-atloh is the first 
realistic alternative In this century to age-graded, self-contained 
elementary schools and related Instructional practlcas. The Department 
of Public Instruction of Wisconsin selected the multiunlt school for 
statewide demonstration and Installation in the 1968-69 school year. 
The Department of Health, Iducatlon, and Welfare and the Office of 
Education selected the multiunlt school for nationwide installation 
atartlng In the 1971-72 school year. ' 

IGE is a more comprehensive design thau indlviduallaed instruction 
when indlvldualiEed instruction is viewed as a student learning through 
direct interaction with Instruetional fflaterlals or aqulpraent with little 
or no. assistance from a teacher. Some educational objectives can be 
attained by some students under certain conditions through the use of 
computer-assisted instruction, programed instructional packages and sets 
of curriculum materials as usually organized in a school setting. 2 
However, it is also clear that many younger children who do not read 
well and who have not yet acquired a store of fundamental concepts 
the personal stimulation and guidance of skillful teachers in most 
curriculum areas. 3 Thus it appears appropriate to take a broad view 



It is not possible to acknowledge the many individual contributors to 
IGl, However, in addition to the aenter staff, the cooperating educa- 
tional agencies In Wisconsin are the local school systems of Janes vllle, 
Madison, .Manitowoe, and Racine, and the Department of Public Instruction. 
/I/D/E/A/, an affiliate of the Kettering Foundation, has also been 
working on the IGE design and some of the components. 

^Several experimental programs are described in R, C, Atkinson and H. A. 
Wilson CEds,), Compute IP- Aae is ted Ins truation: A Book of RmaMnga. ' 
New York J Academic Press, 1969 • and R. W. Tyler (Ed.), EduaaMonaL 
EvaLua-M.on: Nsu Rolma^ New Mmana. fiSth Yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Chicago.* University of ChicaEo 
Press, 1969. j -. - s 

Contributions of the teacher to Ins truetion are clarified In E. A. 
Schwenn, J. S. Sorenson, and J. Bavry, 2%fl Effmot of Individual Adult- 

Confevmnama on the Independent Heading of Wlemantavy Sdhool 
Child^pen. Technical Report No, 125, Madison, Wis. i Wisconsin R- & D 
Center for Cognitive Learning, 19 70 i and J. L. Wardrop, W. L. Goodwin. 
H. J. Klausmeler, R. M. Olton, Martin V. Covington, R. S. Crutchfield, 
and T, Ronda, "The Development of Productive Thinking Skills In ,Flfth- 
Grade Children," Jouvnat of EmpeiHmmnial Eduoation, 1969, 3?, 6 7-77. 
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of education and instruction in which self-instructional m and 
procedures ara viewed as but one el^ent of instructional programing 
for the individual. In turn, instructional programing is but one coin- 
ponent of IGE carried out by the etaff of a school building* 



ORIGIN 

Since the establishment of the R & D Center In 1964, its staff has 
worked closely with the staffs of local school systems and other educa- 
tional agencies In developing structures , procedures , and environments 
that help the staffs of Individual elementary school buildings plan and 
carry out effective Instructional programing for Individual students. 
This research and development effort began as a response to the problems * 
traditions, and constraints which beset conventional schools. 

It was soon discovered that various aspecte of elementary schooling 
hampered school personnel and Center staff in their cooperative efforts 
to Improve children's educational opportunities. The usual elementary 
school had a building .principal and a number of certified teachers^ each 
equaily responsible for the' Instruction of about thirty children and 
each involved with pupils throughout most of the iristructional day. The 
entire staff spent most of Its energy and time In keeping school going, 
and devoted scarcely any effort to curriculum improvement or to the related 
research and development aetivi ties that are essential to continuous 
improvement of educational practice* 

The limitations of the environment for designing and implementing 
an excellent instructional program for each student became evident* 
Flrstp time was not available during the regular school day to engage 
in bulldlng--wlde Instructional Improvement efforts. A second limita- 
tion was that the teaching staff, because of . Identical work loads, was 
unable to carry out expanding responsibllitlea that took into account 
differences in their interests, eKperlencet and capabilities . Thirds 
no arrangements had been worked out to enable the principal and teachers 
of a building to plan, carry out, and evaluate an educational program 
which takes into account both the characteristics of the neighborhood 
and the requirements of the local school system or the state. 

Although many elementary school people In 1964-65 were sincerely 
Interested in developing an excellent instructional program for each 
child, their efforts were impeded by the age-^graded ays tarn of elementary 
education^ which had not changed much since 1850 • Administrators and 
teachers from school systems working with the R & D Center staff 
attempted to develop a more effective system of elementary education, 
starting with. the organisation for instruction and related administrative 
arrangements*^ From the outset ^ the design emphasized ' the attainment 



H. J, Klausmeieri R. Morrow, and J. E* Walter, Individuatly Ouided 
Eduaation in ih& Multiunit Elmmmntaxy Sahaoti Guidmlinms fo:p Imptmmmnta^ 
t%an* Madison^ Wis* i Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 1968| 
and R, Morrowi J. Sorenson, and G* Glasrud, Evatuatian Proamdwms foit* Umm 
'j^ith the l^ltiuntt Elmmentary Sahoal Perep^neZ. Working Paper No. 21, 
Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin R & D Center for Cognitive Learning, 1969. 
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of prevloualy Hated objectlvas of IGE and the facilitation of research 
and development In school sattings* 



PROJECTIONS OF DESIRED CONDITIONS 

Schools attempt to create certain conditions aa they change from 
the traditional aygtam of aga^gradadj self —contained classrooms to the 
IGE system* Eight ganeral conditions are stated and described in some 
detail* As you read and study them, try to visualize their implications" 
firsts for your career in education, and second for their effect on 
increasing educational opportunities for elementary school children. 

Attention is foausmd on thm iridividuat leaTnmT as a peo^&on with 
unique ahaT^aatm^iBtice^ aonarnvna^ and motivatione.. Focusing attention 
on the individual learner is accomplished through the operations which 
are part of the model of instructional programing for the individual 
student : 

Assessing the level of achiavementj learning style ^ and 
motivation level of each student by use of crltarlon^ref aranced 
tests, observation schedules, and wcrk samplaa. 

Setting specific InBtructional objectives for each child 
to attain over a short period of time. 

Planning and implementing an Instructional program 
suitable for each child by varying (a) the amount of attention 
and guidance by the teacher, (b) the amount of time spent In 
interaction among students 5 (c) the use of printed i^terials, 
audiovisual materials and direct experlanclng of pheriomenai 
(d) the use of space and equipment (media) and (e) the amount 
of time spent by each student in one-'to-one Interactions with 
the teacher or media , Independent study , adult^ or student^led 
small group activities p and adult^led large group actlvitlas . 

Assessing each student for attalMient of initial objectives 
and for setting the neKt set of Instructional objectives. 

Cux'riaulim maim^ials are emtmaimd to aaoomnodatB varying tmaiming 
stylms* A large variety of printed and audiovisual material related to 
the various curriculum areas are adopted system^wide* From this system- 
wide' adoption^ the building staff selects the materials and equipment 
appropriata for each atudenti Most of the material Is kept within each 
attendanea canter and is raadlly accessible to the children and staff. 
From a central office Ipcatlonp additional material is distributed. 
Teachers and central office personnel are given time and encouragement 
to develop and refine instructional materials. 

Materials and equipment are selected so that the same concepts may 
be introduced to a larger group through a sound motion picture, attended 
in a smaller group with the use of slide films and discussion* or formed 
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Independently through the uee of printed and audiovisual materials* 
Through various combinations of materials, slges of groupa , use of 
timaj and teacher and student activities, differences among students 
In learning style and rate of learning are provided for* 

Thm basia inat^uationat and adniniBt^ativm unit& ^& BmatZ enough 
to allow evmTy person to bm known and ^ mated ae ah individtmt and la^gm 
enough to permit ToZm differ mntiation and aompt&nmntm^ity of aontribu-- 
tionst. Initiative and responsibility for developing and Implementing 
an instruetlonal program for each child are assumed by the staff of the 
Instructional and research (1 & R) unltf secondary responalblllty rests 
with other building and eantral office personnel . The nongraded 1 & R 
unit. replaQes age--graded self --contained classroomai Each 1 & R unit Is 
comprised of 75 to 150 children^ a unit leader or lead teachers other 
certified ataff teachers * a flrst-^year teacher or resident ^ and some 
combination of teaching Intern and aides* In sach unlt^ children vary 
three or four years in chronological age. 

Initiative for developing and Imp lamenting the educational program 
of the building Is assumed by a permanent Instructional Improvement 
CoTimittee ClIC) comprised of the unit leaders and building principal. 
Relevant central office personnel , staff teachers s and other building 
personnel provide Information and consultation to the IIC* 

Initiative for developing and implementing system-wide policies for ' 
the multlunit schools la assumed by a permanent Syetem-Wlde Policy 
Committee (SPC) comprised of^ representatives of the central staff who 
have the relevant specialized knowledge and declslons-maklng responsl-- 
bllitlesj plus representative unit leaders > principals p and teachers* 
Other personnel from IICs and I^ R units provide Information to the SPG, 

Leadership In planning and Implementing the educational program of 
the buUdlng is the principal's first responsibility* lach teacher has 
an interest and competence In at least one broad curriculum field* The 
lead taacher Is additionally competent In small group techniques and In 
another area such as assassmant and evaluation^ learning, or child 
development . A full«tlma Intern performs professional teaching at a 
beginning level. Routine Instructional and clerical activities are 
performed by the aidesi they also work with individual students and 
small groups under the supervision of a teacher. Teachers should be 
certified at four levels—career prof easional, staff , resident as a 
replacement for first year, and teaching Intern as a replacement for 
the current student teacher- 

Central of flee and other resource personnel systematically work 
P^lth the lie during schools hours to Interpret and Implement system^wlde 
policies and to plan the' educational program of the building, staff 
ievelopments research^ and other programs. Central office staffs 
Bspeeially the curriculum consultants ^ also work during school hours 
^ith the I & R units In designing Instructional programs* 
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Thmre %a a good reaonailiation -of the values of autonomy and 
aaoountabil'L^, small group Tmsponaihility and intmvgroup ooovdimcMon. 
The lie takes primary initiative for the declslona about all the 
components of the aducatlonal program of the building. The 'building 
prlnlcipal is the primary conmunlcatlon link betwaen the IIC and the 
central office and SPC. The building principal is responsible to the 
chief school officer for the formulation and administration of the 
building a educational program. 

Each I & R unit takes primary initiative for the decisions about 
the instructional programs for the children of the unit. The unit 
leaders are the communication links between the IIC and the unit staff. 
Each unit leader la responsible to the building principal • for the 
educational progress of the children of the unit. 

Each staff teacher or group of staff teachers takes primary 
Initiative for dally decision-making about and with Individual children. 
Each staff teacher is responsible to the unit leader for the educational 
progress of certain children In certain curriculum areas skills etc 
Through effective gQal-set ting procedures, each child assumes Increasing 
responsibility for attaining his goals. ^ 

Teaohers and other eduoational pereonnel arm helped to employ 
p^^m-eoPui^ proomssma to identify ar^ aatiafy the mduaatiorml nmmds 
of the •Lnd%v%dual8~-both in -mm etudmnt ho^ and on the staff. Each lie 
and I & R unit develops and Impleinents the Instructional- procedures and 
conditions that are essential for meeting the needs of the children, 
rhey may adopt conmerelally produced and other programs developed by 
lon-prof it agencies. Shorter instructional sequences may be developed 
jy the staff itself. Any program or procedure is evaluated by the staff . 
Central office and other consultants serve as problem-solving consultants 
It IIC and I & R unit meetings. 

Practical ongoing research Involving- assessment and evaluation Is 
•arried out in connection with instruction. Other research may be 
.nltlated and carried out by the staff of the school and central office, 
[any schools cooperate In research and development activities formulated 
ly other agencies. In general, the outside agency consults with the 
luilding staff on all elements of the research and analysis, writing a 
eport, and presenting an oral report to the school, ■ 

The eduoational progrmi takes home and neighborhood aonditions into 
aaount. Major attention is given to home and neighborhood characteristics 
n connection with the learning styles, behavior patterns, and other 
haracterlstics of each student. Parents are brought into the IIC meetings 
nd into unit meetings to convey values , information, and feelings, and to 
Iscuss educational and Instructional programs. The paraprof esslonalB are 
rawn from the neighborhood. A systematic program of parent-school, 
Baeher-home visits Im developed by unit leaders and teachers. The teacher, 
arent, and child are involved In reporting practices. 
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The aahool huilMng is aonstTuatmd ot rmmodmlmd to faaiMtatm ICE 
praatiams. Pods of varying shapes and sizes in recently eonstructed 
buildings acconmiodate 75 to 150 children and permit one--to-one, small 
group, class size ^ and total unit activities* Older buildings are 
remodeled so that there is one large central IMC that accoiroodates up 
to 90 intermediate-age children and another that accoDMaodatea at least 
60 primary-age children in a school of about 600 enrollment. Audio-- 
visual materlalB and equipment, and other instructional aides, are 
avall^abla in the IMC. Noisy and vigorous activities ^ such as music and 
physical educatiQ^, are conducted in a large fleKlbre space. 

Maximum fleKibillty and an environment conducive to many typaa of 
learning activities are eneouraged through space utilization. Audio-- 
visual equipment is available to present Information and also for the 
students and teachers to obtain information* The use of various 

Instructional materials and equipment is coordinated by multimedia centers 
and language laboratories. ^eiiuers 

ProvisionB fa:^ Btaff dmv&lopmmnt a^m an &e&entiat part of the 
approaah. The Wisconsin R £c D Center, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of WisaQnslns and various teacher education institutions have 
organised a sequential staff development program as followsi 

a one-day workshop for chief school officers 

a three-^day workshop for the prospective building principal 
and unit leaders of the various MJS-Es 

a ona-week workshop for the entlra staff of each MtJs--l prior 
to the opening of the MUS-E in the fall^ or this may be spread 
out during a semester prior to starting an MUS-E. 

four half-day workshops for the entire staff of each building 
during the first year 

a one-week institute for central office consuitants in fhm 
curriculum area which will be given most attention during the 
first year ^ 

Here the local school supplies the time and travel expenses of its 
personnel and the state educational agency provides its staff to lead 
all the workshops eKcept the dne-weett^rkshop prior to the Qpening of 
the school year which is led by the lo^^.l school staff. This program 
has been In operation In Wisconsin since 1968-69* 

In addition^ one or more teachers-education institutions in each 
state that supply teaching interns to MUS-ls provide their staff and 
eacillties to offer one-week workshops for school personnel who have 
□ne or more semesters of experience In MUS-^Es. One or more teacher 
aducatlon institutions in each state organlsie and offer graduate programs 
for prospective MUS-1 building principals , unit leaders , and staff 
teachers in the various curriculum areas . Staff development funds from 
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federal and state sources should be used to aeslst the teacher edueatlon 
institutions In getting these one-week and on-campue graduate programs 
started. One-week institutes and graduate progrmis were started with a 
minimum level of federal and state support In Wisconsin in 1970=71* 



RESULTS OF THE FORMATIVE EVALUATION, 1966--1970 

The Inservice and on-campus staff devalopment programa for IGE/MUS-E 
personnel are still being ref±ned| therefore the evaluation has been 
conducted while personnel were learning their new or changing roles. 
The various elements of MUS-E are also still being refined. Despite 
. these limitations^ a massive amount of information has been collected 
and reported each year, A summary of this information follows. 



Feasibility 

Performance objectives by which information gathered can be 
related when making Judgments about the feasibility of the MUS-E have 
been developed and are given in chapter 6 . These obj set Ives Imply that 
the MUS-E should be sound In conception, practical in terms of anticipa- 
ted benefits in relation to money and time eKpanded^ and adaptable to 
conditions in a variety bf local schoql settings. 

The feasibility of MUS-Es as an alternatlva to age-gradad self- 
contained classrooma la partly validated by the growth of MUS-Es. The 
number of MUS-Es has more than doubled each successive school yearp 
starting with 1967-68 and eKtendlng through 1970-71. In 1967-68 there 
were 9 MUS-Ea in Wisconsin and In 1970-71 there were 99, In 1968-69^ 
the first 3 MUS-Es started in Ohio and Pennsylvania and in 1970-71 
there were 65 MUS-Es in seven states besides Wisconsin* The extension 
to other states was accomplished with only minimum consulting help, 
primarily from experienced school personnel o^f Wisconsin and R&D 
Center staff members* 



Attaining Organizational Objectives 

The Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration at the 
University of Oregon started a longitudinal study in 1967-68 in which 
data were collected in an MUS-E and a control school in each of three 
Wisconsin school districts . The results which follow, therefore/ 
indicate comEarisons between well-established control schools and first- 
year MUS-Esi- 



^For a more coroprahenslve discussion, see Roland J. Pellagrin; ffomB 
0^gan%^ai%anal Oha^aatmi^iBUaB of MulUur^t SOiooZs. Working Paper No 
22. Madison, ^Wia. I Wisconsin R & D Center for Cognitive ^earning, 1969. 
Also published as Technical Report No. 8, Eugene. Ore. t Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administratlonp 1970. 
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MUS^E teachers spent more time planning for instruction and 

diagnosing Individual children's needs* 



2, MUS-'E teachers engaged more in spacializatlon of labor; for 
example J some MUS--E teachers devoted most of their time to working 
with individual pupils , others worked mainly with amall or class** 
sized groups I a few took responsibility for working with even 
'larger groupa* 

3, The unit laaders in the MUS-E schools were the focal points of 
interaction among the etaff of the I ^ R units and also served as 

the connecting links between the teachers and the principal ; conmiunlca- 
tian was frequent among terichers and between the principal and the 
unit leaders and was generally task oriented. 

4- . In the three self —contained schools ^ decision-'making affecting each 
claesroom was the prerogative mainly of each individual classroom 
teacher and of the principal, who provided advice , or set the limits 
within which the teacher had discretion* In the three MUS--Es s 
decisions about instruction were generally made by the unit leaders 
and teachers in a group setting, 

5, Job eatlsfactlon and teacher morale were higher among the staff 
teachers of MUS-Es. 

6. The role of the unit leader as a career teaching position was 
bacoming quita clear. 

Student Attainment for Instructional Objectives 

The Wlsconaln Design for Reading Skill Development (WDRSD) , under 
development by the R & D Center ^ Includes a word attack program in which 
45 subskills have been Identified, the mastery of which is presumed to 
lead to independence in attacking phonetically regular words. In the 
1969^70 school year the word attack elament of the WDRSD was introduced 
at the kindergarten-primary level in two smoothly functioning WTOS^Es in 
their third year of operationp Some children of the ages equivalent 
to kindergarten, first grade^ second gradep third grades and fourth grade 
were given appropriate short machine=-scorable tests related to 38 of the 
45 subskills at the time the WDRSD was introduced in September and again 
one year later. Also some children in the two schools were given the 
Doren Diagnostic Reading Test , a standardized reading achievement test 
that gives a total score and subscores f or 9 skills similar to those of 
the WDRSD. The rasulta from succeaaive administration of 38 criterion- 
referenced tests of specific reading skills and of the Doren Diagnostic 
Reading Test ware encouraging i 

li Two hundred eighty-one children acquired the 38 subskills at a rate 
which Indicated that most of them would be able to read phonetically 
regular words with independence by the end of the fourth year (third 
grade of school) or earlier. In this school 32 percent of the 
children qualified as Title I children* 
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2. In comparison with those who had not axperlenced the TORSD , a 
higher percentage of 324 children In two schools inasterad 23 skills, 
a lower percentage mastered 6 sklllsi and an equal percentage 
mastered one skill* It should be noted that a epecial attempt had 
been made during the prior three years in these achoola to Increaae 
the reading achievements of the student s . Therefore , this increase 
is considered important Inasmuch as there should have been no ^ 
Hawthorne effect and achievement was already quite high before the 
WDRSD was Introduced, 

3, At an age equivalent to second grades 104 children in one school 
and 87 children in the second school showed consistently higher 
mean total scores on the Doren Diagnostic Reading Test after one 
year of experience with the P7DRSD / 

These results Indlcats the desirable combined effects of the MUS-E 
organization and a concerted attack on curriculum improyement along the 
Individual instructional programing model. This is not to be inter- 
preted that the organisation alone will produce higher student achieve- 
ment or that higher achievement will accrue In of a 
coordinated^ well—planned currieulum Improvement effort * In a third 
MUS-1 In which the unit leaders and building principal were unable to 
produce a facilitatlve environment , student achievement in some 
curriculum areas as measured by standardlged tests was poor, 

COST INFORMATION 

As of 1970-71 most MUS-Es in Wisconsin were on the same pupil- 
teacher ratio as the other schools of the same schbol die trie t and the 
average coat of instruction per pupil was about the same/ Unit leaders 
were receiving salaries that ranged from four, to twenty percent above 
staff teachers with the same amount of experience and educatloni also 
aides and full-time teaching interns were being employed at carefully - 
determined full-^tlme staff teacher equlvalants* Thus* the pattern In 
Wisconsin was to operate mMUS-E at little or no Increase in cost* 

The R 6? D Center recommends, however^ the following to school 
districts and state educational agencies that may plan to start MUS-^Es i 

1^ Allocata at least ten dollars per pupil during the first two years 
for any combination of one instructional aide per 150 children, 
additional instructional materials , and higher pay for the lead 
teacher* Title I or Title III funds should be available for this. 

2. Remodel the "egg crate type" school building so that there will be 
one well--supplled instructional resource center to accommodate at 
leaet 90 intermediate-age children and another center to accommodate 
at least 60 prlmary^age children* Local funds should be available 
for the reffiodelingr Title I^ 11* or III funds should be available 
for the materials and equipment. 

3. Partlclpata in the staff devalopment program as mentioned earlier 
in this chapter and described more fully In chapter 5. 
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IGE is a comprehensive system of education and instruction designed 
to produce higher educational achievements through providing for differ- 
ences among students in rate of learning, learning styles and other char^ 
acterigtics* IGE is more cdmprehensive than individualized instruction 
if the latter is viewed as instruction in which a student learns through 
interacting directly with instructional materials or equipment with little 
or no assistance from a teacher. In IGE self-instructional materials or 
systems are simply one important kind of material or medium to be used in 
instructional programing for the individual student. The major components 
of IGE are as follows* 

An oi^ganiBation fo^ inetmiation^ a related adminiBt^ative organiBa- 
tion at the buitdtng Imvmlj and anothm^ asyrmgmjnmnt at the a&ntx^at affiae 
levetj together aatZ&d the MUS-E, This organizational --administrative 
structure is designed to provide for educational and instructional deci^ 
sion-^making at appropriate levels | open communication among students p 
teachers p and adminis trators | and accountability by educational personnel 
at various levels. A staff development program involving the. state educa^ 
tional agency p local school systems of the state , and teachers-education 
institutions has been developed to demonstrate^ install^ and adapt the 
prototype to local needs. 

A model of instruationat px^ogrcming for thm individual studmnt* 
This model p with related guidance procedures p is designed to provide for 
differences among students in their rates and styles of learning , level 
of motivatlonp and other characteristics and also to take into account 
all the educational objectives of the school* This model Is outlined 
in figure 1 and is used by R&D Center personnel in developing curri- 
culum materials and by school staff who implement IGE* 

A model for developing mea8i4rement toolB and evaluation proaedures* 
The model includes preassesement of children -s readiness p assessment of 
progress and final achievement with criterion^ref erenced tests p feedback 
to the teacher and the child , and evaluation of the IGE design and its 
components. This model is used by R&D Center personnel in constructing 
criterion^f ef erenced tests and observation schedules and by school per- 
sonnel and others who implement IGE. 

Curriaulim materials^ related atatements of ins trua tional objeativesj 
and ariterion-rmferenGmd tests and observation sahedulee^ These can -be 
adopted or adapted by the staffs of individual school buildings to suit 
the characteristics of their students. The R&D Center in 1970-71 was 
developing materials and instructional procedures in reading p prereadingp 
mathematics p environTnental educatlonp and motivation. 

A pragrmi of homm^aahoot aarmuniaations that reinfora&m thm mahool^s 
efforts by generating the interest and enaouragement of parents and other 
adults whoBB attitiidea influenae pupil motivation and Imaming* /1/D/E/A/p 
an affiliate of the Kettering Foundatiorip is producing staff development 
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Figure 1 , 

Instructional Programing Model in IGE 



State the educational objectives to be attained by the stu= 
dent population of the building after a year and longer time 
periods in terms of level of achievement and other perform^ 
ance related to each curriculum area and in terms of other 
values and action patterns. 



Estimate the range of objectives that may be attainable for 
subgroups of the student population. 



Aasass the level of achievement , learning styles and motiva^ 
tion level of each student by use of criterion-ref erenced 
teats j observation schedules, and work sMples with 
appropriate^sized subgroups. ^ 



I 
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I 
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Set apecific inBtructlonal objectives for each child to at- 
tain over a short period of time. 



I 



Plan and implement an Instructional program, suitable for each 
student by varying (a) the amount of at-:^.ntion and guidance 
by the teacher^ (b) the amount of time fcpant in interaction 
among students^ (c) the use of printed materials, audiovisual 
materials, and direct e^eriencing of phenomena, (d) the uee 
of apace and equipment (media) and (e) the raount of time 
Spent by each Btudent in one-^to-one interactions with the 
teacher or mediae independent study ^ adult- or studant^led 
small group activities , and adult-- led large group activities. 



I 



Assess students for attainment of initial obj ectives and for 
setting next set of instructional objectives. 



I 



Ob jectlvea 
not attained 



Reassess the student ' s 
character let ics 



I 



Objectives 
attained 



I 



Implement next 
sequence In program 
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Feadback loop 
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materials related to this component. 

FaaiZitativm enviromimnts in sahool buiZdingSj sahool system cmnti^at 
offiaes^ state eduaation ogenaiBs^ and t&ach&r e^iaation in&titutions. 
Helpful in producing these environments are a s taf f development program 
which includes inservice and cmpus*"based educational programs to prepare 
personxiel for the new roles implied by the other components outlined above | 
and state networks comprised of the state education agency p local school 
systemSp and teacher education institutions to install^ adapt, and refine 
IGE practices. The Center In 1970--71 was developing these elements coop-- 
eratlvely with other agencies | however , eadti school building must also 
have its own staff development program in order for IGE to be implemented 
Initially and improved thereafter, /I/D/E/A/ is also making a major efjfort 
in developing networks* 

Continuing r&B&arah ccnd dmvmtopmmnt to g&nerate knowlmdge and to pro^ 
duae tmstmd matmi^iats and piPoamdw&8^ Especially needed here are develop-- 
ment and development-based resear^ to refine all the IGE components and 
research on learning and InstruGtlon to generate knowledge that will lead 
to improved second-generation components or their replacements* The R&D 
Center is engaged in these efforts* Each school building must innovate 
and evaluate and also engage in practical research in order to design^ 
Implement^ and evaluate instructional programs for individual students. 



THE MUS-E ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The MUS-E was designed to produce an environment in which instruc- 
tional programing along with the other components of IGE can be introduced 
and refined. It may be thought of as an Invention of organizational arrange- 
ments that have emerged since 1965 from a synthesis of theory and practice 
regarding instructional progrMalng for individual students^* horizontal and 
vertical organization for instruction^ role dif f erentlatiorij shared deci— 
sion^maklng by groups^ open comnunicationp and administrative and instruc- 
tional accountability* Space does not permit tracing the historical ante- 
cedents of each of these; however^ the R&D Center and school personnel 
attempted to bring together the available research and theory in the for- 
mulation of the 

Figure 2 shows the px^atotypm organization of an MUS— E of 600 students*^ 
Variations from the prototype are made in terms of the number of students 
enrolled in the building^ the availability of noncertified personnel^ the 
size of the school district ^ and the like. The organizational hierarchy 
consists of interrelated groups at three distinct levels of operation: 



^4 more complete description la given in Herbert J, Klausmeierp Richard 
Morrow^ and James E. Walter. Individuatty Guided Eduaation in thm Multi- 
unit El&mmntary SGhool.- OuidslinBs for Implmmentation. Madison^ Wis* i 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction^ 1968, 
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the 1 ^ R unit at the claesroom level, the IIC at the building level, 
and the SPC or a elmilar administrative arrangement at the system level. 
Each of the first two levels Is itself a hierarchical structure with 
clearly defined roles for personnel. The MUS-E is designed to provide 
for accountability and responsible participation in decision-making by 
all the staff of a school system^ ^ ach element ^ while taking the initia- 
tive for certain decisions ^ must secure Information from one or both of 
the other elements. Personnel who serve at each of two levels^ as noted 
in figure 2^ provide the communication link. 

The I 6i R Unit ' 

The nongraded instruGtional and research (I & R) unit replaces the ' 
age-graded, self^-eontalned classroom. Research is included in the title 
to reflect the fact that the staff must continuously do practical research 
in order to devise and evaluate an Instructional program appropriate for 
each child- In the prototype shown in figure 2^ each 1 & R unit has a 
unit leader j or lead teacher ^ two staff teachers , one first-year or resi- 
dent teacher, one instructional secretary, one intern^ and 150 students* 

The main function of each unit is to planp carry out, and evaluate, 
as a hierarchical te^. Instructional progrfflns= for the children of the 
unit- Each unit engages In a continuous on- the-- job staff development 
program. Some units plan and conduct research and development coopera- 
tively with other agencies, and some are involved in preservlce education. 



Th^ IIC 

At the second level of organization is the Instructional Improvement 
conmiittee (IIC), a new organization that becMie possible In 1967 when the 
first six elementary school buildings in Janesville, Madison^ and Racine, 
Wisconsin, were organized Gompletely into units. As noted in figure 2, 
the prototypic IIC is comprised of the building prlnGipal and the unit^ 
leaders » 

The four main functions for which the IIC takes primary initiative 
are I stating the educational objectives and outlining the educational 
progrMi for the entire school buildings Interpreting and implementing 
systemwlde and statewide policies that affect the educational progr^ 
of the building I coordinating the aGtivities of the various Z & R units 
to achieve continuity in all curriculum areas| and arranging for the use 
o£ facilities, time, material, etc*, that the units do liOt manage indepen- 
dently. The IIC thus deals prlinarily with planning and coordinating func- 
tions related to instruction. 

The SPC 

Substantial changes are required to move from the self-contained 
classroom organisation to that of the I & R unit s.nd the IIC, Thr 
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systemwide policy committee CSPG) 5 at tha third organizational level, 
was created to facilitate this transition. As noted in figure 2^ the 
prototypic committee, chaired by the superintendent or his designee , 
Includes consultants and other central office staff^ and representative 
principals J unit leaders^ and teachers. Four decision— making and facili-- 
tative responsibilities for which the SPG takes primary initiative ares 
identifying the functions to be performed in each MUS^E of the districts 
recruiting personnel for each MUS-E and arranging €or thaip inservlce 
education^ proviiing Instructional materials ^ and disseminating relevant 
information within the district and community, A central office arrange^ 
tnent other than an SPG may be responsible for these functions J consider-- 
able flexibility is required since local school districts differ greatly 
in size. 



Differentiated Roles 

Unlike some differentiated etaffing programs that create a complex 
hierarchy and call for a proliferation of new roles and titles for per- 
sonnel ^ the multiunit organizational pattern establishes only one new 
position, w:hat of unit leader or lead teacher. Other roles are also 
Integrated into the unit — such- as the teacher aide^ Instructional secre- 
tary, and intern. The multiunit program is also distinguished by the 
fact that basic changes are made in the roles of the principal and teacher. 
The multiunit pattern does not preclude the identification and establish— 
ment of other new, specialized roles such as those connected with instruct 
tional media or neighborhood relations. It does assume ^ however, that the 
lead teacher and the unit staff , who work directly with the children and 
their parents, are the key Iridividuals in the instructional system. The 
multiunit pattern also calls for a heavy and direct concentration of ir;ne-- 
tary resources and personnel in the daily program of instruction* In the 
discussion that follows, the key roles of the unit leader or lead teacher, 
staff teacher, and principal are deBcribed briefly^ 

Lead Teacher , The lead teacher is a member of the 110^ the leader 
of a unit, and also a teaching member of the unit. The lead teacher chairs 
unit meetings. The role is that of a career teacheri it is clearly not 
administration or supervision. As a member of the IIC, the unit leader 
contributes to planning the entire program of the building^ primarily by 
defining the program of his unit in relation to that of other units. As 
the leader of the unit when not teaching , he plans and ccordlnates the 
efficient utilisation of matmrials and resources; he performs liaison 
functions between the unit staff and the principal, consultants , parents ^ 
and others I and he teaches members of the unit^ ineludtng beginning teachers 
and instructional aides. The unit leader teaches children from SO to 80 
percent of the time, the proportion depefcidlng upon the size of the unit 
and the Mnount of research and development and teacher educatipn being 
conducted in the unit. He is a model teacher of children, taking initia-- . 
tive in developing and trying out new materials and instructional procedures 

Staff Teacher , The role of the staff teacher is also changed in the 
multiunit schooli The staff teacher plans with other members of the unit 
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when not teaching, works with a large number of children In the unit, and 
perfonns more professional and less rqutlne work. The eollaboratlve plan- 
ning , instruction, and evaluation called for in IGE detnands specializa- 
tion of tasks according to the capahllJ. ties and interests of each staff 
member. For example, the teacher who la strong in a currlculmn area 
takes greater Initiative In planning the unit activities in that area, in 
teaching other staff members, and In the actual teaching of children. 
Teachers may also be stronger or weaker in certain Instructional groupings. 
One may be excellent In tutorial activities, another In small group ac- 
tivities, and still another in large group activities. Identifying or 
developing instructional materials, assessment tools and procedures, 
home-school procedures, and other specialized tasks are handled accord- 
ing to teachers' individual ch.iraoteris clca . Each staff member takes 
greater initlBtlva In the area of his strengths and Interests, but he 
does not bPconiNi completely specialized. 

Principal. The role of the principal Is changed in the multiunlt 
school in that he assumes greater and more direct administrative re- 
sponsibility for developing improved educational practices, managing the 
preservlce and Inservlce teacher education activities In his building, 
and administering research and developmant activities. He organizes and 
chairs the IIG — the mechanlsni and communication system through which he 
provides admlnlstr clve leadership. It Is not assumed that the principal 
IS an expert In any particular subJect-n.-.ttBr field, in research design, 
or in teacher education. However, he utilizes the knowledge of his staff 
and consultants, delegates responBlbllity , and asslats the IIC ±i 
riving at decisions which can be implemented effectively. 
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Decision-Making, ConmunlcatiDn, and Accountability 

Organizational structures with overlapping memberships are designed to en- 
courage decision-making at an appropriate level of the school system and to 
encourage communication among educators, parents, and others. As noted earlier 
some decisions are made at the central office level by the SPC, others at the ' 
building level by the IIC, and still others are made with each child by the 
staff of the^unlt. The IIC and the I & R units within each building, however, 
are the key decision-making units, rather than the central office personnel or 
individual clasaroom teachers. An Important feature of decision-making la re- 
liance upon information that is gathered systematically, as will be discussed 
more fully In connection with the design for measurement and evaluation. 

This kind of decision-making is not a top-to-bottom linear sequence. 
On the contrary, each unit staff with assistance from the principal must 
identify the needs of its children- the IIC with assistance from the 
central office must then develop a composite statement for all the chil- 
dren enrolled In the achool| and central office personnel and representa- 
tive principals, unit leaders, and teachers use this information in devel- 
oping systemwlde requirements. The la-aer. the school system, the more 
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decentralization is needed. Regardless of the size, however^ each building 
prinQipal Is accountable to the auperintendent for the achievement of the 
children in hia school | each unit leader is accountable to the building 
principal for the achievement of the children in the- unit; and each staff 
teacher is accountable to one unit leader for assuring that a certain 
number of specified children make progress as they should during a 
Specified period of time. 

Shared decisions-making requires open communication* The unit struc- 
ture is designed to encourage Interpersonal in teract ion and face-to-face 
discussion among teachers. The IIC encourages direct coirjnunicat ion between 
the principal and the unit leader^ while the SPC does the same among cen- 
tral office personnel, teachers^ and the principal. 

A MODEL OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAHING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 

The model of Instructional programing in individually guided education 
is relevant for any area in the cognitivep psychomotor, or affective 
domain. Thus far it has been carried out most widely in schools that use 
the Word Attack element of the WiBoonain Dmetgn foiP Rmading Skill Dmv&lopmmnt 
and the syBtem of individually guided motivation under development at 
the Wisconsin Research and Development Center. The model may be applied 
to a short sequence of Instruction for only some chlldren---as is true 
for the system of motivation—or to all the children in a kindergarten- 
grade 6 sequence^ as is the case for reading. 

Individually guided education is different from programed instruct ion , 
^hich involves only the pupil's us«i of material with little or no asals- 
sance from teachers. In that instructional progrOTiing is done by the 
teachers with aaslatance from the the staff of the building can tral 
offices and state educational agency. The instructional programing 
nodel is deaigned specifically to take into account the pupil's beginning 
Level of performance 5 his rate of progress^ his style of learning^ his 
[lotivatlonal level ^ and other characteristics in the context of the 
iducationai program of the building. Figure 1 was presented earlier, 
rhe sequential steps clarified through relating to the Word Attack ele- 
aent of the Wiaaonein Design fax^ B&ading Skitl Drnvrntopment, In chapter 
the sequence is described in more detail. 2 

Step 1 involves the setting of educational objectives in Word Attack 
'or the childran of the building by the Instructional improvement 
committee, A terminal objective for reading might bet 90 percent of 
:he children at tain independence in Word Attack by age ten, 95 percent 



Wisaansin Dmsign fo3^ Bmadinff Skill Dmv&Zapment^ Bationalm and Guid&lin&s 
y^^ Wayne Otto and Eunice Askov. 
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by age 11, and 99 .percent by age 12, Initiative for setting this objec- 
tive Is taken by the IIC| of course, before the objective is set, the 
unit leaders consult with the unit staff. Setting this school-wlde 
objective focuses attention of the unit staff on priorities, including 
the setting of instructional objectives for individual children and 
the related instructional planning. For instance^ if tutoring is possible 
In only one curriculum areag it will probably be in Word Attack, Siini'- 
larly, criteria and means will be formulated for assessing independence 
in Word Attack| and attainment of ther ob j ective , rather than age of the 
child or grade level in school, will determine when Instruction in 
Word Attack skills ceases for individual children* 

Step 2 calls for identification of a subset of specific instructional 
objectives by the 1 & R unit staff that may be appropriate for a group 
of children. Only some of the forty-five Word Attack objectives, for 
example, are suitable for children in the early stage of reading. 

Step 3, is the actual assessment of each child*s level of skill 
development, either by observing oral reading performances or by admin-- 
isterlng a machine--scorable group test* For each behavioral objective of 
the Word Attack element, a criterion-referenced test has been developed and 
validated for use in assessing mastery or nonmastery of^ the skill described 
by the. behavioral objective. When the appropriate subset of objective- 
based tescs is administered,, the skill deficiencies of each child are 
pinpointed, and instructional objectives for the individual child can 
be identified* 

Step 4 is the setting of instructional objectives for each child in 
the unit. The behavioral objectives related to the skills In which the 
child is deficient become the child *s instructional objectives* The 
child and the teacher should discuss these objectives in an individual 
conference. 

The first phase of Step 5 involves planning an Instructional program 
whereby the child attains his objectlveB, Reasonable cost of Instruction 
and adequate pupil - progress are provided for by proper grouping of the 
children for instruction and by utilising the ins tructlonal staff accord-- 
Ing to the strengths of each. 

Once general plans for the children are set, an individual teacher ^ 
completes the detailed plan and carries it out for certain children, 
taking into account the suggestions of the other professionals in the 
unit. Generally each teacher Instructs one or more groups of children who 
are working toward masterlng^ the same skill. Further grouping may be 
done within each of these original groups * At this point' materials , 
methods, use of time, and the like are matched to individual pupils with 
consideration given to their present level of skill development, rate 
of learning^ preferred learning style, and other characteristics. Per- 
sonal characteristics such as sociability and emotional maturity are also 
given attention* To the extent that staff is available, individual ' 
tutoring and individual goal-setting conferences are provided for children 
who profit from them, Bomm schools have also devsloped othar means of 
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carrying out Instruction at this pblnt in the sequence. 



A school should have an adequate supply of materials to take into 
account differences among pupils in rate of attaining the sanie instruc- 
tional objectives. Providing for differences in learning style requires 
audiovisual as well as printed materials* As an eKample > many children 
are apparently learning to discriminate among letters and numerals through 
viewing Seswnm Streets Some of these children would probably have ^ 
difficulty using only the materials available In most kindergartens. 

In Step 6 of the model pupils are assessed to determine their 
attainment of objectives* If the child has attained his instructional 
objective or a configuration of objectives — that is , if he has met the 
80 percent criterion level on the pos t— assessment— then he and other 
children move ahead in the sequence to the next objective* Assessment 
and related regrouping may occur every four weeks or leas* If a child has 
failed to attain the obJectiveSj his readiness to attain the objectives 
must be evaluated, as should other parts of the instructional programing 
sequence as indicated in the feedback loop of figure 1, 

The instructional programing implied by the model Is considered by 
some critics to be simply an explicit statement of what excellent 
teachers do every day* Indeed ^ one of the features of the model that 
facilitates its translation into practice is the familiarity of key 
points to teachers * Certainly the Ideas of readiness | frequent assess- 
ment, grouping and regroupingi ad hoc grouping and individualization within 
groups p individual tutoring , and Independent study are not new* Many, 
perhaps mostp excellent teachers in self-contained classrooms ^ however , do 
not have the time to plan and carry out this pattern of instructional 
prDgraming* Also, many of our schools have a rapid turnover among 
teachers and children, A substantial number of teachers are not expert 
in more than two or three curriculum areas and are unaware of individual 
programing practices. The best staffs nead some help with nearly 
every step In the sequence* Some of this assistance can be provided 
by making available criterlon--ref erenced testSp rapid scoring of testa , 
more suitable Instructional materials in the various curriculum areas, 
and computer management of the testing program and the related identifica- 
tion of alternative next steps in the sequence, / 

f " = , 

Curriculum Materials 

A substantial portion of the content and sequence of various curriculum 
areas Is Incorporated in instruct ional materials. The objectives of IGE and 
the nature of instructional programing require that high quality^ tested 
curriculum materials be available to local schools. Materials are selected ' 
and purchased in order to attain specified objectives. 

Procedures for identifying and using instructional materials follow 
this general sequence i Educational objectives are stated. Possible printed 
materlai — textbooks, supplementary textbooks, programed material, library 
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books, and unit material, as well as audiovisual inaterial--sound motion 
pictures, sound tapes, videotapes, slides, recordings, etc. --are Identified 
by a representative systenwlde committee. Self-contained multimedia Instruc- 
tional packages are Included. From this systemwlde list the building staff 
selects that which Is appropriate for each student to attain specified 
Instructional objectives. Either the system or building conmilttee keys 
materials to objectives. Special material related Co each curriculum area 
LS available, and some of this is developed locally. Material is readily 
accessible to the children and instructional staff and access to material 
outside the building is beginning to be managed by computer. Teachers are 
encouraged and given time to develop and refine teaching materials. 

The matei-lal Is carefully selected and organized so that, for example 
the same concepts may be Introduced to a larger group by means of a film ' 
m a smaller group with the use of slide films, and students may use printed 
and audiovisual matarlal to study the same concepts independently. Various 
combinations of material used, slae of group, teacher activity, and student 
activity make It pos Bible to provide for differences in the learning style 
of the students as well as In rate of learning. 

A Model for Measurement and Evaluation 

As noted in figure 1, the Information obtained from assessing students' 
characteristics and achievements Is Input to decision-making, communication 
and accountability processes. Criterion-referenced tests, work samples and 
observations of behaviors are used systematically to: (1) assess the child's 
entering behaviors or readiness in each set of learning tasks so that a tenta- 
tive instructional program may be planned and started, (2) assess each child's 
progress, (3) provide Informative feedback to the child, (4) provide informa- 
tion to the teacher for monitoring student progress, and (5) evaluate and 
improve the total IGE design and its various components. Norm-referenced 
tests may also be used to secure Information about ; ha child's abilities and 
achievements of a more general type. The level of lotlvation and the learn- 
ing style are identified primarily through observation. The specific objec- 
tives, that a child Identlf Irs as his goals are identified through a confer- 
ence with a teacher. Computers are beginning to. be used in managing IGE so 
that pertinent Informatlbn about each student Is gathered, stored, proceBsed 
quickly, and used to design. Implement, and evaluate his Instructional program^S 

A Program of Home- School Conmunlcatlons 

Home and neighborhood characteristics are given major attention In con- 



3 

CoB^uter management of instruction is described in M. V. D«V«ult, T.E. 
Krlewall A. I, Buchanan, and M. R. Quilling, Tmaaheiv Manual.- Cotmuiep 
Managmment for mMm^A^ally Ouidmd BAiaation in MatfmmaUam and Re^na. 
Madison. Wis.? Wisconsin R&D Center for Cognitive Learning, 1969. 
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nection with the entering behaviors and other character istica of each child. 
Unit leaders and teachers develop a systematic program of parent-^ school ^ 
teacher-home visits* Reporting Involves teacher^ parent, and child. Aides 
are drawn from the neighborhood* Parents are brought frequently into meet- 
ings of the lie and Into unit meetings to convey information, values , and 
feelings, 

Facilitative Environments 

IGE requires a more facilitative environment than that of the traditional 
school* Well-educated career lead teachers and building, principals can do 
much to produce the environments* Present lead teachers are recruited from 
the teaching staff of the elementary school; they generally lack some of the 
knowledge and skills required for IGE and therefore profit from inservice 
education- Building principals also volunteer to start MUS-Es without much 
education regarding It; they^ too, profit from inservice education. Instruc- 
tional aides and secretaries profit from instruction on the job, mainly by 
the lead teacher and the building principal* More Inservice and on-campus 
educational programs are needed so that personnel can create a facilitative 
environment for IGE* In turn, planning and implementation of these educa- 
tional programs changes the environment of teacher education institutions 
and state educational agencies. Both must be ready to prepare personnel 
for roles that have not yet been fully defined in IGE schools* Only by these 
procedures can the facilitative environments for IGE be assured, Widespread 
Installation of IGE schools and their continuous improvement can be guaranteed 
only by adequately educated personnel. 

Continuing Research and Development 

As indicated earlier, many practitioners and theoreticians are contri- 
buting their best ideas to the design and subsequent practice of IGE- But 
only a modest beginning has been made nationally* 

Further development and development-based research on all the components 
of IGE, and particularly on the organization for instruction and the related 
administrative arrangement in the local school and central* of f ice , are 
required. Local school systems, state educational agencies, the R&D 
Center, and other agencies should continue to participate in this kind of 
effort . . 

Continuing fundamental research on learning and instruction in school 
settings is also needed in order to generate knowledge that will make possible 



R 6r D strategies of the Wisconsin R&D Center for Cognli * Learning are 
dascrlbed In J. Klausmeier and G. T. O'Hearn (Eds * ) p Resea^ah and Dmvml^ 
apmmnt TMard thm Imp^vmmmnt of Eduaation* Madison, Wis* i Dembar Educa-. 
tional Research Services > 1968, pp. 146-156 | and H. J, Klausmeier, J. L, 
Wardrop, M, R* QuAllingi T* A, Romberg, and L. D* Bahutmi Emama^ah and 
Dmvmlopmmnt Sti^atmgime in ThmoTy Emfinemeni and Eduaational Improvement* 
Theoretical Paper No, 15., Madison, Wis ^ s Wisconsin R & D Center, 1968, 
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Improved second generation components or possibly a new and dtfferenC 
design*^ Without the substantial knowledge accumulated through research of 
the past two decades^ IGE would not be possible today* Unless additional 
knowledge In the form of princtples, theortes, or systems accrues at a 
rapid pace during the 1970i5 IGE will likely not be a robust system for the 
1980s. Initiative fur this kind of research will probably coatinue to be 
taken by the R&D Center and other university-based agencies* However^ 
local school systems must contribute to it In many ways from the formulation 
of questions through the Interpretation of information gathered in the local 
schools . 



5As one example^ a comprehensive study is in progress to aacertaln the 
general^ group, and specific abilities that may underlie concept attain- 
ment by elementary school children in language arts, mathematics, science, 
and social studies. This study should provide new and useful information 
in the subsequent development of statements of educational objectives, 
related curriculum materials, and criterion-referenced tests. 
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ROLES AND UNIT OPERATIONS 

>taff Roles 

The Principal 

Principal's Checklist 
The Unit Leader 

Unit Leader Responsibllitieg 
The Staff Teacher 

The First Year or Resident Teacher 
The Teaching Intern 

The Instructional Aide and Secretary 
moothly Functioning Units 
A Priinary Unit 
Intennedlate Unit 
Upper Unit 
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A significant characterlstie of the multiunit school is the 
changed roles of the principal > unit leader ^ other certified teachers, 
and paraprof essionalSi These roles are reaaonably well delineatad in 
our current multiunit schools. The descrip'tlong that follow are based 
upon continuing interactions among personnel of local schools.^ the 
R 6f D Centers the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction ^ and 
teacher education institutions. 

The Brlncipal 

The role of the principal is changed in the multiunit school in 
two ways, Firot^ he takes greater leadership in connection with 
initiating and refining the syitem of individually guided educationi 
managing the preeervice and inservice teacher education activities in 
his building, and administering the research and development activities. 
Second, he organises and chairs his building committee, arranges for 
its meetings, and sets the agenda of the meetings. This in turn 
provides the mechanism and conmunication system through which the 
principal carries out administrative leadership. The purpose here is 
not to define all categories of administrative responsibilities of 
the principal. Rather, his work in connection with the building 
committee and the three functions are emphasised. 

The instructional improvement committee, as noted earlier, is 
comprised of the building principal and unit leaders. It meets at 
least weekly and makes decisions regarding the instructional program, 
teacher-education program, and the school's program of research ^nd__ 
development. In connection with any of these programs, special 
teachers and other personnel within the building, consultants from 
within the school system, and consultants from outside the system 
are secured to provide assistance to the IIC. The principal is 
responsible for all these matters | however, he may delegate certain 
matters to the unit leaders and others to the consultants. For 
exanple, a unit leader might assume responsibility for formulating 
an initial statement of the school's objectives in a subject matter 
field, or the representative of a teacher-^educatlon institution 
might be delegated responsibility for designing an experiment or 
for writing an initial statement of the profeasional activities of 
the intern. It is not assumed that the principal is the expert in 
any subject field, in research design, or in teacher education. He 
is responsible, however, for arriving at decisions on these and other 
matters with his IIC, and for administering the programs in his 
building. 
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Much variability Is found and expected among building principals 
in knowledge and administrative style. With respect to eontant of 
instruction, InstructiQnal materials and media, student activities, 
teacher activities, evaluation of student perf ormancei , and procedures 
for the placement and management of students in a system of individually 
guided education^ the unit leaders collectively are expected to .have 
more knowledga than the building principal. Each unit leader typically 
has a master -s degree with some speciality in a broad subject-matter 
field. Also, many schools have subject-matter specialists and other 
specialists on the central staff* Thus the building principal must rely 
heavily upon his staff and consultants for the knowledge on which he 
bases decisions* The principal Is expected to be strong in connection 
with organizing lnBtruction| scheduling time, space, and equlpmant; 
dealing with educational personnel both within and outside the building | 
dealing with parents and the general public | evaluating the building 
staff; and most important^ securing the conditions essential for his 
staff to carry out their responsibilities* A few examples illustrate 
the key role of the prinelpai* 

With regard tg staffing, the principal assumes the supervisory 
and evaluative responsibilities of all th^ staffs Including the 
instructional aides and/or secretaries* Individual staff members are 
responsible to him. In choosing the personnel to work In the 
multlunlt school^ the principal should recognise that the units should 
be staffed by teachers who want to be in the unit* At least a year 
roust be allowed for teachers with no previous experience In cooperative 
planning to become an effective unit, and during this time of adjustment 
the principal must give necessary and effective suppprt * Horeover, 
in the event a teacher no longer wishes to work In such an organization, 
a suitable means Is arranged through the systemwide policy conmittea 
for that teacher's transfer. Finally, the central staff and building 
principal must agree on how and when to raplace a unit leader, a teacher, 
or an aide who for any reason seriously Impedes the functioning of the 
unit. 

Securing instructional materials and equipment is another Important 
contribution of the principal. Both the systeBOTlde policy committee 
and the unit personnel assist here. Since education in the MJS-E Is 
guided individually, it Is necessary to provide a wide range of lnstruc= 
tlonal materials and resources and to aaslst the staff in devaloplng 
other materials* 

Specialized consultants significantly facilitate unit operations. 
In the MUS^E, consultants from within and outside the system may be 
secured, since they meet with the IIC and units during the regular 
school hours* Effective participation by the curriculum coniulcaiits 
and others of the central staff, special teachers , and other personnel 
±m a major rasponsibility of the principal* 

In the preceding discussion, the role of the principal in 
administering a system of individually gi'.lded education has been 
outlined. He has a similar role in research and development and 
teacher education. In general, eKtensiva knowledge is not assumed. 
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HDweverj utilising the beet knowledge available from within the staff 
and from consul tantSi delegating appropriate responsibili ties * and 
arriving at group decisions which can be implemented effectively are 
Important capabilities of the principal of the multlunlt school . 
Some of the responsibilities of the principal may be inferred from 
the checklist which follows. 



1. Check the following regarding organlzationi echedullng of time, 
and scheduling of space using the following code: 

FS — functioning smoothly 
BF — beginning to function 
NF ~ not functioning 



a. The principal meets regularly with the 
systemwide policy coiranitteae 

b. The principal calls together the instruc- 
tional improvement eomnittee weekly 
during school hours and chairs its 
maetlngs* 

c. The principal arranges time and space 
for each unit to meet weekly, during 
school hours # 



dt The principal arranges for central 
office personnel and others to meet 
with the ins true tlonal Improvement 
committee on mattere pertaining to 
Ins t r u c t lonal imp r o vemen t , res ear ch 

and development, and teacher education. 

e. The principal arranges for special 
teachars and other building personnel 
to participate in meetings of the 

Inatructlonal Improvement committee > ^ 
unit meetings, and in the total school 

program*' ^ _ _ _•- 

f. The principal with the instructional 
Improvemant coxraiiittee schedules use of 
space and equipment shared by all units* 

2* Check the characteristics of the facility provided by the principal 
for each u nit . 



Principal's Checklist 



FS 



BF 



m 




FS BF NF 

a. There are adequate teaching stations 
for each Gertlfied Tnember of the unit 
(one can be smaller than a regular 
elassroom) . 

b. The statlone are on the same floor and 
are adjacent to each other ^ or nearly 

so, 



a. Space Is available for use by non- 
professional staff mamberSi 

d. One or two of the stations are 
sufficiently large so that the pupils 
can meet together simultaneously* 

e. The typical dally pattern is for the 
pupils to meet in more than one room. 

f. The typical daily pattern is for the 
teachers each to be in more than one 
room. 



g* The typical dally pattern is for each 
teacher to teach more than one group, 

h. Large spaces such as an instructional 
learning center or library , all-purpoge 
room, or gymnasium are available for use 
of all units* 



Cheek the availability, quality ^ and adequacy of the following in-* 
StruetiQnal equipment and matarlals that the principal has made 
available for each unit* 



Easily Available Of High Quality Adequate Supply 
YES NO YES NO YES NO 

a. 35 ma* projector ^ 
and appropriate 

films ' " 



b- 16 mn, projector 
and appropriate 
films 



c. Tape recorder 
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Easily Available Of High Quality Adequate Supply 
YES NO YES NO YES NO 



d. Racord piayer and 
appropriate records 

e. Overhead projector 

f • TeKtbooks and other 
printed matarlals 

g* Other Ingtrudtlonal 
materials 



ht Suppllas for 
teacher 

1. Listening kits.. 

j. Study carrella or 
other facilities 
for Individual 
study 



The preceding description of the rasponsibilitles of the principal 
of the MUS^l auggest certain desirable characteristics of the prltieipalj 

a* Certification as an elementary school principal with a master 'e 
degree, 

b. Two or inora year a of suGcessful eKperlerice as a teacher, preferably 
experience in unit or team operations at the elementary school 
level* 

c. Graduate education, including inservlce practicums and seminars, 
in school administration, huinan learning and development, research 
and developments ^nd teacher education, 

d. Commitment to a life career as an elementary school principal, 
Including continuing education to extend knowledge and capabilities. 

e. Positive attitudes toward principal leadership In curriculum 
improvement, research and development ^ and teacher education^ 

f . Flexibility and Inventiveness In school administration, I 

- I 

g. Ability to assess and utilize the capabilities of the unit 

personnel . { 

h. Ability to maintain effective conmiunlcatlon with personnel within 
the building, the central offlca staff, parents, and others, 

1, Skill In the use of creative problem-solving techniques. 

n 

id . ii 
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The Unit Leader 



The unit leader has responsibilities as a member of the IIC, as a 
leader of a unitj and as a teacher. The responelblllty of the unit leader 
is instructional, not administrative or supervisory. His leadership 
role is in planning and coordinating. As a member of the IIC5 he helps 
to plan and develop the Instructional program of the building t He serves 
as a llaleon between the unit staff and the principal and consultants 
and he coordinates the efficient utilization of the unit staff members, 
materials j and resources* 

As the coordinator of the activities and resources of his units the 
unit leader is responsible to the principal for planning and carrying 
out the unites instructional program; however, the unit organization 
permits each teacher to share fully in this planning and implementation. 
As the unit develops IGE, the unit leader takes the initiative for 
dealing successfully with all the components — objectives, content ^ materials , 
student activities, utilization of time, and utilization of space. The 
principal^ of course, assists. Similarly^ consultants and special teachers 
of art, physical educations and music also participate in planning unit 
activities. Other contributors include the school psychologist^ 
guidance personnel, and social workers. 

In implementing IGl^ the unit leader makes certain that throughout 
the day each child Is engaged in an appropriate one-to--one, small«group, 
class^sizep or large-group activity.. He also insures that throughout 
the day each unit staff member is engaged in an appropriate planning ^ manage- 
ment , or Instructional activity and that space, time ^ material ^ and equip- 
ment are being used advantageously, When sufficient time is available 
for the unit to plan, and when it is used well, the unit staff develops 
the details essential for amooth functioning of the instructional program. 
It is the unit leader p however ^ with assistance from the principal ^ who 
must know which questions to raise in order to secure appropriate planning 
and action from the unit personnel. 

The unit ^leader also teaches ^ demonstrates to other unit members p 
and assists unit members who may experience difficulty* Often the unit 
leader is first to gain familiarity with new materials or procedures , 
Fiaally^ other certified staff members may need time to plan^, review, and 
the like. The unit leader does some teaching so that the unit staff 
also can plan and reviewi 

The preceding sketch has dealt only with instructional improvement. 
Other functions of the unit include teacher education and research and 
development. Here the role of the unit leader la to exercise Initiative 
and assume responsibility in a manner similar to that for the Instructional 
program. The main responsibilities of the unit leader in the varlo^.s 
activities are now outlined In connection with instruction ^ research md 
related activities ^ and teacher education. 

The unit leader has responsibility related to the three main functions 
of an I £f R unit, namely, instruetionp research and development, and staff 
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davelopmant . 



Unit Leader Responsibilities , 
A. Instruction 

!• Assume leadership In developing » carrying out and avaluating 
a program of IGE In the unlt^ Including obj^ectives, materials, 
equipment^ and activities. Here the unit leader works closely 
with the unit staff, the building principal, subJect-Tnat ter 
specialists I and others. 



2i Coordlnata the assessment of children's characteristics and 

progress in the unit and the placement of children in appruprlate 
activities. The unit staff, building principal, and central 
office personnel are also Invoived here, including research 
director^ school psychologist, and subject specialists. 

3. Assume leadership in Initiating , establishing, and mairitaining 
good home-school relations. The unit staff, building principal, 
social workers, and other specialists contribute effectively 

to this area of concern, 

4, Teach about half or three-fourths time or in other ways be 
directly involved with the children. 

5* UtlllEe portions of the remaining time to (a) act as liaison 
between the principal and unit staff (and students) | (b) meet 
with unit staff members to plan Instruction and to enhance the 
understanding and direction of IGE, and (c) meet with the IIC, 

6* Keep abreast of ^advances in subject knowledge, instructional 
materials, and other components of a system of individually 
guided education t 

Bi Staff Davelopment 

1. Insarvlce 

a. Develops copperatively with the IIC, the building principal, 
and relevant central staff, a building progrm of on--the-- 
job education for the certified personnel of the unit, 
including firsvi^year teachers | carry out the relevant elements 
of the building program in the unit* 

b. Develop and carry out a similar program for instructional 
secretaries and aides, 

c. Coordinate the inservlce training activities of the certified 
and noncertlfied personnel in the unit whereby capabilities 
of the aides are identified and Improved and the certified 
teachers learn to work effectively with aides. 
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Pregervlca Education 



a. Develop^ with the IIC, the building principal, relevant 
central staff, and representatives of teacher-education 
institutions, the hulldlng program for interns; carry out 
the relevant elements In the unit, 

b. Coordinate the placemant of the Intern in the unit and the 
instructional activities of the Intern with the certified 
and noncertlfled personnel. 

Rag ear ch I Development, Innovation, Diffusion 

Development 

a. Plan the development activities of the unit with appropriate 
personnel of the unlt| building ^ the central office > and 
other agencies, 

b* Coordinate the development of a system of individually 
guided education within the unit, Including a statement 
of objectives I the aseeaement of the capabilities of studentB 
the instructional program, and evaluation procedures. 

Participate directly in preparing instructional materials, 
diagnostic procedures, measurement Instruments , etc. 

Innovation 

a* Coordinate the introduction of novel ins tructiqnal .materials ^ 
measurement and evaluation tools and procedures * Instructional 
methods ^ etc, 

hm Stimulate the invention of new Instructional methode within 
the unit, 

c. Keep abreast of innovations throughout the school systems 
the state^ and nation through visits, conferences , and 
raadlng. 

Diffusion 

a. Provide for the proper briefing of observers of the I & R 
unit, 

b. Participate in the planning and actual diffusion of promising 
practices within the schooibuilding and within the system 

as appropriate. 

Research 

a. Plan research activities of the unit with appropriate 
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personnel of the unit^ t^he building , the central office , 
and other agencies, 

bi Coordinate research activities within the I & R unit. 

c. Guide the administration of eKperlmental treatraents-^- 

ins tructlonal methods, inaterlals, medla--by subexperimenters 
(teachers or others) to Insure continuous adherence to the 
specified experimental deBlgn and to a schedule for collectin 
Inf ormatlbn . 

d. Guide the collection andj as time permits p the analysis of 
information collected, 

e* Keep abreast of relevant research results and methods* 

Certain rewards follow the kljid of responsibilities enuineratedi 
also certain characteristics are desired of unit leaders* Unit 
leaders as a group should receive higher salaries than staff teachers. 
The unit leader should receive a higher salary than baginnlng or regular 
teachers because he earns it through meeting expanded professional re- 
sponsibilities of the type previously outlined, Also^ he knows more 
about ins true tlonp research and development, and teacher education. Fur the 
the unit . leader works more hours per week and more weeks per year* It 
should be apparent also that the unit leader must contlnuaily improve 
his professional capabilities by pursuing further education and gaining 
relevant experience during the school year and suMer, Many teachers who 
are committed to a career of teaching (this is . only a small percentage of 
the national total) could qualify as unit leaders If they desired to assume 
the additional responsibilities. If they were willing to work eleven of 
twelve months each year, and if they continuously and sys temstlcally 
extended their knowledge and capabilities. It is critical to recognize 
that the unit leader is an instructional leader > not a supervisor or 
administrator. 

Nine characteristics should be considered in selecting beginning unit 
Leaders i 

1, Certification as a teachar Initially and subsequent certification 
as a unit leader, or professional teacher* 

2* Three or more years of successful teaching experience. 

3, Master^s degree p or progress toward one. 



4* Graduate education in human learning and development, curriculum 
and irstructionj and research and development, A flexible pro^ 
gram is recommended i the equivalent of 6-15 houifs in curriculum, 
ins true tlon and learning; 3-9 hours in group dynamics and leader- 



ship I 3-9 hours in staff developTnent and 6-12 hours in broad 
areas including measurement- and evaluation and research and 
development . Some practicum work in unit operations is easentlal. 

5. Commitment to a lifetime career in teaching, 

6* Positive attitudes toward curriculum improvement, research and 
development, and teacher education* 

7, FleKibility and Inventiveness in the adaptation of methode , materials* 
and procedures* 

8, Ability to recognlEe and utlliEe the capabilities of the unit 
personnel* 

9, Ability to maintain effective interaction with all personnel 

of the unit, children and parents, the building principal, central 
office personnel, and other CQnaultants in research and in 
teacher education* 

The Staff Teacher ' 

The main differences between the roles of the certified staff teacher 
in the unit and the. teacher in the self-contained claaeroom are in plan- 
ning with other memberB of the unit^ working with many children and with 
other unit members rather than working with a smaller number of children 
Independently, and performing at a more professional level. The higher 
level of professional activity is manifested in the way time is utilised 
particularly in planning and decision-making Cothervlse not the pre- 
rogative of the classroom teacher) ^ in deveiopment or research activltitns, 
in preservice teacher education, and in several components of the instructional - 
system such as formulating Dbjectives for each child, asaessing each chlld^s 
characterlsties , using new materials and equipment, and trying out new 
instructional procedures* The first»-year teacher and the teacher new to a 
unit are not expected to became prof icient in all these during a short 
time interval. One of the advantages of unit teaching la that the unit 
leader, building principal, and teachers together decide what they can 
accomplish* 

The most important rewards to the teacher in a unit are participating 
in all the relevant functions of the school, engaging in decisian-making 
about all components of the instructional program, making a maximum con^^ 
trlbution according to strengths and interests, being relieved of non- 
prof essional activities by aides and secretaries , and having a stimulating 
learning and teaching eKperience* Teaching in a unit is strenuous at times 
but is always mentally s timulatlng and emotionally satisfying* 

For some, teaching in the unit may threaten loss of autonomy. It 
can be argued, however, that autonomy and freedom are Increased as the 
teacher grows professionally through" the exchange of Ideas. Feedback 
from other teachers and opportunities to experiment stimulate and motivate 
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the teacher to do greater things. In the environment of the roultiunit 
school the teacher realises that joint planning and avaluatlng are vital ' 
to a tnora complete understanding of the teaching-learning process and to 
and effective program of Individually guided education. 

In IGE the teacher is involved in developing and clarifyinp, instructional 
objectives, deaigning and implementing a program based on the assessment of 
each child, and then continuously evaluating the child's progress and the 
program. To accomplish this tha teacher manages more information than 
prevloualy because profiles for each student are kept. The unit teacher 
IS sensitive to. Individual learning problems and uses aaaessment evidence 
to judge which kind of activity is best for a child. The teacher must 
be able to choose from a wide range of available materials and to develop 
materials in the event that appropriate ones are not available. He should 
understand the basic concepts and skllis In at least one broad subject 
field and, within a subject field, be able to arrange a valid sequence 
of the content. 



The First Year or Resident Taacher 



In the. aelf-contained situation, the first-year teacher must 
necessarily perform the tasks of any other staff teacher frotn the outset 
In the tnultlunlt school, this expectation can be deferred until the 
carapletlon of the residency. The role of the resident, meanwhile, is to 
perform without asaistance those instructional and other tasks of which he 
IS capable, and to perform with assistance those for which he needs further 
experience. This generallBed role statement assumes assessment of the 
resident s strengths and weaknesses. Assistance in assessment comes in 
several formal Initially, there is a direct partnership between the 
resident and the unit leader or other staff member (largely independent 
of other staff members) in planning, carrying out, and evaluating performance 
° j^*. subsequently, planning and evaluating assistance only are given- 

and finally planning, Implementation and evaluation are carried on In- 
dependently by the resident. 



This arrangement uses; the resident's and the supporting teacher's 
well. However, the resident does not perform all the tasks that the 
experienced teacher does. Thus accommodation needs to be made for the 
numbers of pupils, groups , and parents with which the resident works 
eKample, if other teachers have three reading groupB , he may have two- 
may be responsible for reporting to fewer parents. 



time 



For 
he 



The Teaching Intern 



The intern of one semester Is usually assigned to one unit for the 
entire semester. The Intern of two semesters is usually assigned to two 
units, changing from one to the other at the end of the Jlrst semester. ' 
This works best when at least two interns are in the same school. A larger' 




I & R unit may readily iiicorporate two interns per semester. Thus ^ a 
school of about 700 students enrolled in five units may have 10 semester 
interns eaeh semester, 20 during the year. 

Preintemship observation and participation may also be carried out 
affaetively in the multiunit school. This should probably not be done In 
any unt,t where there is already an intern* The preservice teacher education 
.function must not be permitted to overshadQW the Instructional improvement 
and the research and davelopment functions of the unit* Caution must be 
eKerclsed so that many personnel from different teacher education or other 
institutions do not divert too much time and attentiion of the staff from 
the program of individually guided education for the students^ 

The intern engages in professional activities » not in routine or 
clerical duties , The latter are performed by the instructional secretary 
and/or aide. The intern participates in the workshop preceding the opening 
of the school term^ thus securing an overview of the specific instructional, 
preservlQes, Inservicej and research and development functions performed 
in the unit, AlsO| the Intern becomes acquainted with the roles of the 
various unit and building personnel. 

In connection with the instructional program, the objective is for the 
Intern to engage at first in observatinn and minor participation but to 
move rapidly to full responsibility at a level similar to that of a be-- 
ginning certified teacher. A well-prepared intern, who has had preserviee 
partiQlpatlon in a achool and in a building workshop before the opening of 
school, may assume full responsibility for one-to-one, small-group, and 
claas-sl^e activities within two weeki after the opening of schooi. The 
intern does not assume decision-making responslbili tes for the ins tructional 
program of the unit as do the unit leader and experienced teachers,. However, 
the intern does execute decisions and also participates In unit meetings. 

One major attraction for the Intern in the ITOS-E is participation In 
a development or evaluation activity* As described earlier, a unit may be 
involved in relatively elementary but significant development or evaluation 
of curriculum materials and instructional procedures or in more sophisticated 
eKperimentatlon, Teacher education ins titutlons or other agencies assist 
smaller schools that do not have wi thin-system capability for Initiating 
relevant development activities In the unit. 



The Instructional Aide and Secretary 

The two main classes of noncertl fled meters of units are instructional 
aides and secretaries* The wide use of their abilities and previous back- 
ground Is the responsibility of the unit leader In cooperation with the 
principal and the unit staff. The inatructional secretary performs a 
number of clerical responsibilities sucft as keeping attendance records, 
collecting and fceaplng records of special money from the students, dup- 
licating materials p making lists of pupil supplies, typing, and filing. 
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The precise responsibilities of the teacher aide vary gremtly and are 
diractly related to the background of training and eKperlenae of the alde» 
For aKample, the aide with a college degree in a eubject field such as 
aelanee will perform funGtlons different from the high school graduate who 
has had no working science after the ninth grade. Iven though no comaon 
set of specific activltiee can be preacrlbed, there are some areas in which 
aides can participate. They may par form many hQuaakeaplng Qhores connected 
with lighting J ventilation/ cleanliness p Irstructlonal materials, supplleSp 
chalkboardSj plants, etc. Algo* an aide may provide aeeistanee to children 
In caring for clothing, moving from one part of the building to another, or 
receiving attention from a speciallet such as a nurse or social worker. 
Lunchroom and playground activities may also utilize the service of an aide. 
With regard to Individually guided education, teachers have found aides 
especially helpful with one-to-one, ema,!! group, and independent activities* 



SMOOTHLY FUNCTIONING UNITS 

The smoothly functioning units described here are located in a 
unified district of 150^000 population. The district of forty elementary 
schools encompasses an industrial city and a portion of the county. Of 
these forty sehpole, nine are clasalfled as canter-city with the remainder 
as outer-city. 

A Primary Unit 

This unit is located in a school with a 90 percent black populatlori. 
The school building is of 1920 vintage and has been remodeled to add a 
small llbrary—IMC Clnstructlonal materials center) * The gym is used as - 
an all-purpose room and for large-group instruction. The primary unit 
Includes children from the traditional first and second grades and has 
six teachers and a unit leader^ one full-time aide and 150 children. 
System policy supporta this low pupll^-teacher ratio in center city areas • 

The unit leader has special competence in reading and has attended 
summer sessions and ongoing Inservlce work in group leadership and curricu- 
lum developmant. 

The unit plans during two one-hour blocks each week and shorter 
periods at noon or after school as the need arises. Cooperative planning 
is carried out in science and social studies with Individualized programs 
in reading and mathematics, ^annotated eKemplary daily schedule for this 
unit follows, Reading Is the area of cQncentratlon and the staggered 
morning schedule allows for small reading groups and Individual attatftlon 
since only half of the children attend between 8 1 00 and 9^00 and 10i30 
and 11:30 a.m. 

Released timm for teachers and the unit leader is gained in a number 
of ways. For eKample, the unit leader along with the aide conducts one 
large-group instruational period each week, AlfOp four t#aeh#ra in the 
unit can conduct the science progr^, freeing ths remaining teachers to 
work on other material. 
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PRIMARY UNIT 



EX^ffLl OF DAILY SCHEDULE 



HOW IT WORKS 



8i00--9:00 
9 : 30^10 s 00 



Readliigp mmatlou I 

Reading-language arts 
Seetlong I and II 

Large**group activity 
All students In unit 
(conduGted by unit 
leader) 



10 1 00^10: 30 Readlng^language arts 
Sections I and II 

10:30--11:30 Raadlng, section II 

11: 30-12 1 30 Noon hour 



12:30'--li30 Music, art, physical 
education, library 

1:30-2:00 Science or locial 
studies 

2:00-2:40 Math 

2:40 Dlsmlsaal of students 



2 1 50-4: 00 



Teacher time: 
Unit planning two 
days of week; 
rest of time for 
preparation^ 
workshopep etCi 



StaggmTrnd mahmduling brings half of 
the 150 children to school from 8:00- 
10:30 (Section 8) and the other half 
from 9 1 00-11 1 30 (Section II)* This 
allows a Ik teachers and unit leader 
to work with smaller groups at any 
one time* Schedules are worked out 
with parents p almost all of whom worki 
With amailngly small resistance. 

Separating reading-language arts 
activities into two SC-minute blocks 
with large group activity between 
allows teacher released time* 



Rotating muale, art, physical aduca^ 
tion^ and library In SO^minute blocks 
(except art^ which is 60 minutes) puts 
all students in each of four areas 
within a three=-day period. There is 
Opportunity here for teacher released 
timet too! 

Sciance and social studias alternate 
in 30-mlnute blocks taught in 
heterogeneous ability, nongraded 
groups by all six teachers 

Math is taught by si^ teachers and 
the unit leader to 150 students 
grouped by ability across the unit. 
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have utfIL ^ the form of student aides from a ne.rby collage 

work4r«it^"ifi^ """^ succeaafully in this unit, particularly |„ 
working with Children on a one-to-one and small-group basis: 



Intormodlate Unit 



.1.1^^^ °^ * school which is housed In a 100-vear-old 

hulldxns Which haa been remodeled to accommodate minimal llbJaJv and 
learning centar facilities/ The unit has a unit leader sirJeLheL 



friiiT- Tu^ u -rij. , -"-*-*.«.«^*wui >-i-auj.tionai grades ♦CI 

four. The building population is about 60 percent black and 40 percent 
white in an inner-city area. This unit plans a minimum of two hours nei 
men^ Jf H ^t"Sl- bl°°k^ith additional short meetings Lldad Jn aasfgn 
ment of duties, special attention Is paid to teacher strengths in term! 
tachniou" Clneludlng aesthetics), motlvatloLl 

techniques, and teaching style. Released time for the unit leader and 
teachers Is developed through cooperative planning and scheduling! 

^ A special project of this unit has an individually guided IntenBlv* 
reading plan for the 16 children in the unit with ?he Lit sevens 
reading problems. These children spent up to two and one-half hours 
per day In different kinds of reading activities. A typical morning 
schedule for these children follows. yp^cai morning 



Typical Morning Schedule for Intensified Reading 

8S15-8..45 Adult works with children using Dolch flashcards Intro- 
ducing five new Dolch words each day. After he works 
with these words for .a few minutes, the child receives 
seat work. When he has finished this work, he gets a 
phonlGs practice card and works at his own rate recording 
his score on his own record sheet, 

While^ children are working independently, each child has 
a conference with the teacher, reading from the Bank 
Street story he is en at the time. The teacher records 
problems of reading skills in the Individual's folder 
discusses corrective measures, and records words he ' 
misses in the folder for practice at the next conference. 

8:45=9:00 Adult presents phonics lesson to the group using "ReadlnK 
Instruction for Today's Children" by Smith as a guide. 
Adult assigns a worksheet or board work on the concept 
for the day using "Phonics We Use" if it relates to the 
concept. Each child has his own copy of this book. 
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9: 00-9 1 40 Adult presents reading skills based on "My Family'* 

eeries of worksheets. Children take these sheets to 
a teacher for corractlon when finished. After correcting 
errors^ each child continues working on him Bank Street 
book at him own rate^ reading the story and completing 
the worksheet that goes with It. After he completea and 
corraete each worksheet t the child puts a red. star after 
hie name on the chart. 

10 r 05-10 :il5 Adult conducts handwriting lesson with the group* 

10 I 15-10: 45 Children work independently in programed reading. Adults 
assist them and record test scores on record sheets in 
folders. 

10 1 45-10 1 55 Children play reading g^ea from Lyons and Carnaham kit 
when they have completed the dally asalgTOient, 

The progress of this group In the span of a year was dramatic* By 
January, children who had been nonreaders in September were reading with 
expression and correcting themselves as they read In preprimer and primer 
books* By springs one boy who had been a near nonreader in, September 
and who had only five of the first twelve words on the Dolch primer list 
correct In November was sounding out words independently* He completed 
the Dolch primer list and wag able to go en to the first grade list. 

Another student went from zero to one hundred percent achievement 
on the D--Inventory of the Botel phonics Inventory and his scopes on the 
Stanford DiagrioBtia Emadif^ Tee t also showed remarkable Increases* 
Another who was below average in every subtest but one on the Stanford 
test in Novamber went up to the average area in every subtest but one 
by May. 

Almost every child showed Improvemant on every Instrument used for 
testing, though not all of the 16 reached their own grade level by June* 
Understandably^ for some children, reaching their grade level would hava 
meant jumping from 1.0 to 5.0. Teachers noted the frequency of such 
cooments from the children as "This is easy now^" or "I like reading now," 

Social studies was also eraphaslged for cooperative planning and 
teaching in this unt. Hare activities appropriate to the children of 
the school included several spacial events* For Instance, at the end 
of a unit on corporations for which chlldran formed their ow^ companies, 
a "market day" was held ^ during which they acid the products they had 
produced* AlsOp a style show for parents and the other chlldran was 
held at the conclusion of a unit on health and personal grooming. 

VQlunteers (high school students, mothers , others) p aides , and 
student teachers as wall as teaGhers were involved in the instructional 
program of the unit. 
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er Unit 

This unit is located in a modern building with ciassrooms opening 
into a large well equipped learnlni center with an adjacent library ^ 
The population of this outer-city school building is 95 parcent white 
Children from traditional grades five and six maka up the unit. There 
are a unit leader, five teachers and one aide wltH 160 children. The 
unit staff plans and teaches cooperatively In the area of reading, 
social studies and selence. The msoonain Design for Rmading Skill 
Development (WDRSD) under a computer-managed systam is utilized to 
identify student mastery and nonmastery of rBadlng skills and as a 
basis for forming groups for skill teaching. After, completing the 
learning program designed to help the children learn a particular skill 
students are reassessed to determine their progrBss. * 

In the areas of science and soeial studies, one technique utilized 
to promote programing for the individual student was to alternate blocks 
of science and social studies through a modified contract approach. Four 
teachers could handle the 160 students In initial introductory seminar 
sessions at the beginning of the three-week block and during the Individual 
work on the aelf-selacted contracts. 

When writing the contract, the teachers first decide what content 
concepts they want the children to laarn. Then they write a behavioral 
objective for the concept content, and from this, objective, a contract 
preacrlptlon to .help the student accomplish the objactlve. The 
prescription includes assessments (pre and post), suggested readings, 
questions, exercises, experiments, and projects. The Instructions 
also suggest resources such as books, tapes, filmstrips, manipulative 
apparatus, films, overhead projector transparencies, slides, all of 
which are found in the Instructional materials center (IMC) , 

One topic presented under the contract system was geology. Two 
of the six teachers Identified 40 geology concepts and prepared 
contracts for 20- of them. While most students worked entirely indepen- 
dently, they could ask for an individual conference and/or redirection 
from a teacher or aide when they encountered problems. Students who had 
difficulty working alone were assigned to work with another student part 
of the time. 

Major concepts were Introduced to large groups in 20-minute sessions 
twice a week. During the three-week period, studanta worked 75 minutes 
every day (including large-group Instruction) on geology. When a student 
finished a contract, his work was corrected and a teacher often gave him 
an oral quiz. 

Students could choose freely from among the 20 geology eotitracts 
and work Lhem in any order they wished. All students were expected to 
complete 10 contracts with more able ones completing 15. to 20 during 
the three-week block. Behavioral objectives were not written on the ' 
student contracts, but were coded for teacher referenGe. 
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A block on United States geography followed the geology blockp 
Concepts were classified into four areas s topography j locations 
climate and natural resources. A separata set of contracti, each to 
be completed In four days, was prepared for each area. 

Since only four of the six teachers in the unit were needed 
during these time blocks p the other two teachers were freed to develop 
plans and materials for Individually guided .education in other areas* 

Taachars s aides p the librarian and unit leader were Involved in 
the Instructional program. 
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CHAPTER 4 ■ 

Instructional Programing In Reading 

The Wiaconaln Design for Reading Skill Development 

The Outline of Reading Skills 

Objectlvas of the Design 

Assessment Materials 

Instructional Resources 

Individual Skill Development Reeords 
Applleatlon of tha Instructional Programing Model to Reading 
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Curriculum materials are one essential component of IGE. The Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center is currently developing matarlals which are 
particularly appropriate for use in multlunlt schools Implementing Individ- 
ually guided reading. Of the materials now under deva3.opment, th& Wiaaonsin 
Design for Beading Skill Dmvelopmmnt^ a comprehensive program' for the ale- 
mantary school years including kindergarten, is currently being field tested 
and is expected to be widely available by 1972. 

In this chapter the Design will be described first to establish the 
context In which the Instructional programing model is applied in reading. 1 

THE. WISCONSIN DESIGN FOR READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

Developed by Professor Wayne Otto and his staff, the Wiaaonsin Design 
fop Reading Skill Development is a system for elementary schoo3. reading 
instruction. Thm Design provides both a atruetura for an alementary school 
reading program, and the means for carrying out reading instruction accord- 
ing to tha instructional progranlng model. The structure is provided by an 
outline. of reading skills and associated behavioral objectives^ the means 
for Implamentlng the instructional programing model is provided by asaess- 
ment and resource materials and by recordkeeping procedures. Instructional 
materials per se are not provided— the choice of these being dependent upon 
local school needs and characteristics of individual pupils. By not provid- 
ing Instructional materials J the school can: utilize the many material re= 
sources it already has available for reading Instruction. Also, flaxlbllity 
Is provided for the adopters to make local or neighborhood adaptations. 

THE OUTLINE OF READING SKILLS 

The "Outline of Reading Skills" is the foimdatlon upon which the entire 
ayatem is built. It Is essentially a scope and sequence statement of read- 
ing skills for kindergarten through grade 6. The skills Included are, by 
consensus of reading specialists, considered essential to reading develop- 
ment the , elementary school. The skills included in the outline are grouped 
in six major areas I 

i. Word Attack Skills 
II. Gomprehenslon Skills 
III. ' Study Skills 



The information in this chapter draws heavily on materials published by 
the staff of the R&D Center's Reading Project, and particularly upon 
the Wisconsin Design f«r Reading Skill Development, Rationalm and Guide- 
linma^ wayne Otto and Eunice Askov. 
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IV. Self-Dir acted Reading Skills 

V* Interpretive Reading Skills 
VI* Creative Reading Skille 

Each area is subdivided into four to seven levels t^ich cprreepond roughly 
to grade levels given in table 1, Three to twenty akills are placed within 
each level of an area, 

' ' r . Table 1 

Skill Areas and Traditional Grade Equivalents 
Included in the Wisconsin Design 





Level 


Skill Area 


K 


1 


2 / 


3 


4-6 


Word Attack 


A 


B 


C 


D 




Comprehension 


A 


B 


c 


D 


.E 


Study Skills 


A 


B 


c 


D 


EFG 


Self-Directed Reading 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Interpretive Reading 


A 


. B 


c 


D 


E 


Creative Reading 


A 


B 


c 


' D 


E 



Taken together, the skills in the six areas included in the outline amount 
to an operational definition of reading that is broadly baaed* 

Objectives of the Design 

Objectives associated with the Dm&ign sltb^ an elaboration upon the 
"Outline of Reading Skills." For each area and for each skilly respectively, 
broad general ebjectlves and discrete behavioral objectives have been devel- 
oped. Both serve t© coiomunlcate precisely the e^eotations which are held 
for the pupil participants* As facilitators of cofflmunicatlon,^ objectives 
at both levels should be .used by the staff in planning and avaluatlng instrue 
tlonj and in motivating children and reporting to parents* ; 



"For more information on how objectives are used in GOfflmunlcation, see 
Magerp Robart F. Pjflepc^ir^ Znstpuatvpmt ObJ&at%v&s^ Fearon Publlehers, 
Palo AltOp California, 1962 | and the ^ilm "Tuesday," developed by /l/D/E/A/, 
an affiliate of the Kettering Foundation* 

i 
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Two examples will provide illustrations of broad mduoat'Lonal objea- 
t^ves associated with areas of the program. For the Word Attack area, 
the goal most simply stated . la as .follows i 

The child who has acquired all the skills in the Word 
Attack outline will indapendently attack phonetically and 
. structurally regular words, and will know on sight comion Irrea- 
ular words (the Dolch list). • 

For Study Skills, the anticipated tarmlnal outcome is as follows i 

The pupli upon completion of the program will use study skills 
to locate and deriva informat ion from the standard reference 
sources as well as EiL'm maps, graphs and tables. 

These broad objectives cai^ be further refined In tarms of tha local 
situation and character la tics of the studBnt population. For instance 
a school in an urban fringe with students whose ability as measured by 
Intelligence tests la typically above average, might project that 75 per- 
cent of its children would achieve the Word Attack objective by age 9 
90 percent by ags 10, and 100 percent by age 12. A center-city school 
on the other hand, might aim for a much smaller propdrtlon of the children 
to complete various aspects oj the program by the given ages. As a guide 
in helping schools set realistic objectives, the developers have suggested 
that 95 percent of average or above average learners should complete the 
Word Attack program before or during their fifth year (fourth grade) in 
school, and that 95 percent of learners below average but without other 
handicaps should complete the program by the end of their seventh year 
Csixth grade) in school, 

Behcwioral obdeat'Cvms are currently associated with each skill in the 
first three areas of the Deaign. For example, in Word Attack the oblec- 
tiyes for two Level G structural analysis skills, "Base Words with Prefixes 
and Suffixes" and 'Wore Difficult Plural Forma," are as follows J 

Baam WordB and Pvefittme Suff-tmma: The child demonstrates 
his understanding of how base words are modified by prefixes and 
suffixes by adding or selecting appropriate, dfflxes to root words 
In context. Given a root word ha adds or selects affixes to com- 
plete a sentence. For example, an umbrella is (use) on a rainy 
day. The child selects the appropriate affix for the word in the 
sentence. 

Move Diff-Laul-b Ptwal Forms.- The child is able to select 
singular and plural forms of words. For example, mice, lady, 
children, dresses, circus. 

Notice that the objective specifies what the child la to do when ho 
has attained mastery. Objactlvea written at this level of specificity 
serve to guide the teacher in selecting or devising appropriate learning 
activities and in assessing the child's skill devalopment. 

O 
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Assessment Materials 



Both formal and informal assessment devices have been developed to 
allow for systematic assessment of a child* s aklll development as he enters 
the program and subsequently acquiras additional skills. 

The formal exercises are pencil and paper tests known as the Wisaane-in 
Tmsts of Reading Skill Devmlopmmnt, Available in two parallel forms, these 
tests permit group atoinlstratlon, and in booklet form are maehlne^ecorable. 
Booklets are comprised of the tests associated with the skills within a 
particular level and area—for example. Word Attack Level C. The same 
testa are also available as separates—that is, the test for the objective 
'^ore Difficult Plural Forms" la available In single sheet format, and as 
such is hand»scorablei This format la particularly useful following skill 
instruction* The following points serve briefly to characterize the 
nature and function of the Viaeona in TmatB of RmMng SMtl Dmvmlapm&nt: 

1. There is a separate^ self-sufficient test for each skill. Thus, 
* a single exercise may conveniently be administered at a sitting 

or any combination of exercises may be put together as needed - 
The teacher is free to make decisions based upon his knowledge 
of the individual pupils involved and of the total situation. 

2. Time limits for the administration of the test are not imposed 
and examiners are encouraged to respond to pupils' queries 
regarding directions and unknoOTi words in the tests. The attempt 
is to focus upon pupils' performance of the task at hand and not / 
upon their ability to accept task constraints or their willing-- 
ness^^to respond at a certain pace. The tests are not V'standard- 
Iged" in the conventional sensai but of course they were adminis- 
tered under generally standardised conditions when the taehnlcal 
data needed from their coni true t ion were gathered. 

3. There are no group-referent norma for the specific tests. lach 
test has a criterion referent~i. e. , behavioral objective—and 
individual performance is evaluated in terms of criterion behavi- 
ors rather than comparisons to group performanca. Ideally, then, 
a pupil would be expected to respond correctly to all of the 
items in any given tests. In recognition of measurement limita- 
tions and situational variables J however, an SO percent criterion 
is suggested^ - ----- 

4. Each of the tests has demonstrated reliability at a reasonably 
high level. In general, the reliability coefficients are ,80 or 
better. With regard to validity , each test is . compatible with the 
criterion referent provided by the behavioral objective. 

5* The number of itms in each exercise—generally 10 to IS — ^was 
determined in view of (a) ! reliability coefficients obtained In 
tryouts of varied numbers of items, and (b) the behavior sample 
called for by the objective* lach exercise la as brief as cons!-* 
deration for rallabllity and validity permits. 
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6, Each test is appropriate for indlviduai as well as group admini- 
stration. However, group testing Is probably" most appropriate 
when Implmaentalon of the Design is begun and at fairly widely 
spaced intervals thBreaftar, e.g., yearly. The t.ats can and 
should ba used with Individuals at any time that formal assess- 
ment of any given skill is felt to be desirabla. 

While formal teste have been devised for most of the specific skills 
In the areas of Word Attack, ComprehenaionV and Study Skills, behavior 
with respect to certain objectives could not adequately be sampled by a 
relatively brief pencil and paper exerclae. For these instances particu- 
larly, the Guides to Informal Individual Skill Observation" are useful. 
Available as a document separate from Che other aasassment materials, the 
guides provide directions for observing an individual pupil or for carrvina 
out a brief performanee test. 

figment the pencil and paper tests, guides have been provided for 
all skills in Word Attack, Comprehension, and Study Skills. Many of the 
assessment procedures can be carried out by teacher aides or volunteers. 

Inatructlonal Resoureea 

The means for organizing existing materials and teacher-directed 
activities is provldad by the "Teacher's Resource File." The "Outline of 
Reading Skills" provides the. framework for organlaing the mater lala and 
activities. Given a skill in the outline, published materials and tech- 
niques have been keyed to thst specific skill. The resource file provided, 
however, la best considered as a starter file which should be augmented 
through local efforts. A well-developed local file provides the teaching 
staff with a rich set of resources from which to select materials for a 
given group or child . 

Individual Skill Development Records 

Several alternative mechanisms for keeping current records of indivi- 
dual pupils skill development status have been worked out. While the 
specifics differ, the purpose of each record is to provide for pupil 
accounting In the management of the Deeifw. As the repository for Indivi- 
dual pupils skill developmant data, the records function also as the data 
baae for forming skill instruetlan groups. 

0£ the several mechanisms that have been developad to expedite pupil 
aeeounting, the "individual leading Skill Development Record" was developed 
first and has been used most widely. Perhaps the strongest appeal of the 
record is its slmpllolty. It is simply a file folder on which the entire 

Outline of padlng Skills" Is printed. For each skill a space is provided 
for the teacher to (a) Indicate when, in his Jud^ent, the skill is ade- 
quately developed at a given difficulty lavel, and (b). indicate the time 
and the outcoDie of at least one subsequent recheck. Thus, in a school where 
thm DeB%gn is ImplMiented, a record la started for each pupil when he begins 
kindergarten and it Is kept current through completion of sixth grade. 
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Figure 3 

Individual Card for Card-'Sortlng Scheme 
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=s-Pr- ^^^^^^^ s°rr:.a-\-r-^^^^^^^ 

^h^^a altarnL^^* - dav.lopad>alnly m response to this disadvantage 
f ound :i^SSf .hat have been t.led air 

room chart""''pa«ll V'^""'' i« f«t an adaptation of the record. Is a olas.^ 
room Chart. Pupils' names are listed on the vertical axis of a larae sheet 
of paper and skills are lis tad- on the horizontal axis. Lines lr^*be?ween 
names and between skills form boxes which can be cheeked o?f or fSl S^s 

curreL'S^at^on''"t" ' nning a cUssroom chart that cLtLns 

current information, a teacher can quickly spot Individuals' skill develop- 
Erouninr^^ ? existence of common skill development needs as a basis Lr 
grouping. The^classroom chart idea can, of course, be adapted in a nimber of 
ways: It can be expanded to include pupils in a unit or gJade level=™r to 
include^ as many skills from as many areas/levels as can be handled In a 
glven^ situation.^ It can be blown up in si^a to become a wall chart, highly 
legible and easily accessible to both pupils and teachers. 

fff card-sorting scheme that Is both economical and 

efficient in^ use. The basic skill development record for each pupil is kept 
p„ a card^like the one shown in figure 3. All of the Word Attack, ComprehL- 
8lon,and Study Skills from the "Outline of Reading Skills" can be repre- 
sented on the card with a hole at the edge of the card for each skill. The 
card is notched to open the hole assigned to a given skill when the pupil 
has been Jujged to^ have demonstrated adequate skill development. Thus , a 
pupil s skill development record amounts to closed holes for skills thit 
need development and notched, or open, holes for skills that have been 
developed. To identify pupils with common skill development needs, the 
teacher selects a given skill, passes a skewer through the appropriate 
hole in a stack of cards, end shakes off the loose cards. The cards that 
remain on the skewer belong to pupils who need to work on the skill. The 
principal advantage of the card-aortlng scheme over the classroom chart is 
inherent in the fact that the cards can be used year after year, whereas 
the^charts must be remade as individuals progress to higher level skills. 
fn^f^J ' V ? a child moves, his card can simply be pulled and Inserted 
into his cumulative folder. 

/^i^^^l^^ computer-assisted approach to pupil accounting offers much 
promise for the future. The approach, as it has been Implemented In a field 
tryout, requires access to a centrally located computer and a teletype ter- 
f*"? participating school building. In operation, the individual 
pupils actual scores (in terms of percentage of items correct) on the 
W%8aone%n Teste of Rmding SkUl Developmmnt are deposited with the central 
computer. The computer can then be queried with regard to pupils ' perform- 
ance related to any given skill or combination of' skills and a response la 
fn^^LL** local teletype terminal. If, for example, the query requests 
identification of all pupils who failed to attain an 80 percent criterion 
teLtvS''^^^*^r' then the names of the pupils are printed out by the local 
teletype and the pupils listed are all candidates for a skill development 
group. The query can, at the discretion of the operator, set different eri- 
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terion levels for perf ormance'^-^e, g. ^ 70 percantj 90 percent — and/or 
include more than one skill — ^e.g., 70 percent or better on Skill 1, but 
lass than 80 percent on Skill 2, etc. Thus^ criterion levels of perform- 
ance can be adjusted In line with local conditions and expectations ^ and 
priorities for including pupils in given groups can readily be established. 
The latter is particularly desirable because, given two pupils with a 
coiraion skill deficiency^ one may be ready to proceed with that skill while 
the other may need first to develop certain prerequisite skills. 



APPLICATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMING MODEL TO READING 

The structure and materials provided by the DBsign enable a school 
staff to readily implement Individually guided education in reading through 
application of the instructional programing model. This model was initially 
presented in chapter 2* The reader will no doubt need to refer to page 13 
to follow the various steps in the sequence. In this section we will speci- 
fically apply the model to Word Attack instruction in the middle elementary 
school years, and see how it enables us to plan and carry out instruction 
for a unit comprised of 150 pupils in their fourth and fifth years of school 
(formerly grades 3 and 4) , The unit in the ex^ple is staffed with a unit 
leader, three teachers, an intern and a teacher aide. The school in the 
example has a range of student abilities with typical achievement on stan- 
dardlEed tests being close to grade level. 

In Step I of the instructional programing model, educational objectives 
are adopted or developed for the student population of the building. Ordin= 
arily the broad objectives are agreed upon by the instructional improvement 
coiranlttee (IIC) , Earlier in the chapter, the terminal objective for Word 
Attack was presented. An IIC adapts such a broad statement to the iimnediate 
school situation J and may set target dates for subpopulations in the building 
to complete the program^ thereby achieving the terminal objective. The sub- 
populations of interest may be identified by age and ability. For instance, 
the broad objectivei for Word Attack might be stated in performance termi as , 
follows : 

1* Ninety percent of pupils whose measured ability is above average 
(IQ >110) will be independent in Word Attack with respect to 
phonetically and structually regular words by the end of the 
fourth year in school, 

2, Ninety-nine percent of such students will achieve independence by the 
end of their fifth year in school. 

Other performance objectives would be developed for children of other 
ability levels. These objectives are conmunicated to the unit staffs for 
review and serve to focus attention on schoolwide priorities. For the unit 
in our illustration^ these objectives imply the rate or pacing at which the 
skill development of students of different abilities /should progress. 

The first task the unit faces in actually implementing the reading pro- 
gram is eKplained by Step II of the model * The comprehensive nature of the 
general objectives suggest that only some of the specific objectives subsumed 
are appropriate for children in a particular unit. In our fiilddle unit, 
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Level B skills might be the correct placement for a very small proportion 
of uhe children. Most children of ages 8 through 10 would be placed 
in Levels C or D or would have completed the program. In Initiatini 
the prograni, an estimate of placement ig made by teachers, based on 
reading progress to date in basal or other programs and on standardlEed 
tests. This estimate will be confirmed or revised by the assessment 
associated with Step III, 

While Step III calls for a variety of assessment procedures the 
single most helpful Instrument for users of the DeBign is the test 
booklet corraspondlng to the teachers' judgment about an appropriate 
level for each individual child. Thus, at his level, each pupil la 
pretested for mastery or nonmastery of a variety of Word Attack skills 
including phonetic analysis, structural analysis, and sight vocabulary. 
The student s skill repertoire is determined and his skill deficiencies 
pinpointed by establlshlni a criterion level for performance on each 
skill test. In the Design an 80 percent criterion level for mastery of 
skills is recomniended. 

The mastery information Is recorded In usable form on one of the 
individual skill development records described above. At this point 
one la ready to plan Instruction for Individual studants. ' 

Step IV in the model coincides with the first step In short=term 
planning. A suitable objective Is selected for each child's instruc- 
tional program In the days Inunediately ahead. Selection of an objective 
for a particular child Is not done without regard to information about 
other children's needs. Efficiency in instruction is assured at this 
point in the model by allowing the choice of an objective for each child 
to be made m the context of group information and availability of staff 
The number of objectives that the instructtonal staff can handle well is 
first determined. Groups are formed to teach skills for which a number 
of pupils are ready. Only a few skills which Individual or vary small 
groups need can be taught at the same time to very young children. For 
example, in implementing the Design In our unit for eight=to ten-year- 
olds, the choice of skills for each child might be made. in the following ■ 
manner. ^ 

1. The staff of five teachers can handle nine skills. Each 
experienced teacher will develop' Instructional programs 
for individual children In two different skill areas, and 
the intern will have responalhllity for only one skill 
area. 

2. The children in the unit have mastered as few as nine and ' 
as many as 43 skills. CThere are 45 skills In the entire 
Word Attack program.) This means their dnstructlonal 
progress spans, as estimated, Levels B to D of Word Attack. 
Most children need to attain skills in either Levels C or 
D. Accordingly, it Is decided to select one Level B skill, 
four Level C skills and four Level D skills. One of the 
Level D skills will be a skill no child in the unit has yet 
mastered. This latter selection assures placement of each 

, child In at least one group. 
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3* Skill groups are formad from tha most elemantary to the 
most advanced aklll^ so that a ehlld Is placed in a 
group dealing with the moet elementary skill which he 
has not mastered. 

4. if a given skill group is large, it may be split into 
two groups — one of near-'maetery and one of pupils with 
lowar competency with respect to the skill. 

5. Teachers are assigned to skill groups on the basis of 
their expertise and interest in teaching the skilly and 
to a lesser degree on the sizes of the skill groups. 
(One teacher wouldn't be assigned the two largest groups, 
for instance.) 

The preceding steps seem somewhat mechanistic, but are workable 
and allow for flexibility* There is not necessarily a unique skill 
group In which to place a child, . If the child works better with 
Teacher A or away from Johnny X, he may be shifted from the group to 
which he originally is assignedi Notice that these decisions are 
best carried out by a group of professionals jointly agreeing regarding 
both staff and pupil assignments. 

Designing and Implementing the learning, programj Step V in the 
modal j Is usually handled by an individual teacher taking Into account 
the suggestions of other prof easionals # Grouping may again ba done 
within the conmion-obj active groupings established in Step IV.- In 
second-stage grouping of chlldreni more precise cholcas are made in 
which pupils are matched to materials * with consideration given to 
their present skill development , rata of learning and preferred learnin 
learning styles. Let us consider^ for example ^ the skill "Base Words 
with Prafixes and SufflKesJ* The teacher begins her planning by 
surveying the "Teacher's Resource File" to detarmlne the specific 
content subsumed by the skills Errors on the praassessment test may 
be analyzed by catagprl^ing them^ or a more detailed teacher-developed 
test might be administered. It might be found, for instance, that 
all but three children knew the common preflKeSj and that the chief 
difficulties lay with sufflKea, Here again, near^aaters might be 
having difficulty with exceptional forms calling for doubling of letteri 
and changing of y's to l*s. This kind of analysis might suggest that 
the teacher work with the entire group on suffixes and then break into 
smaller groups as shown in figure 4* 

The small groups are formad in this Instance according to content 
considerations. From day to day, the teacher, in all probability, will 
need to work Individually with several students having difficulty * 

Another approach that could have been taken would involve consldera 
tlon of each pupil's learning style. Looking at the resources for the 
skill "MoreDif f icult Plural Forms," one sees that films trips and audio 
tapes as well as printed materials are available* After a general 
introduction^ the teacher may want to split the group in order to work 
with various materials. This may be neeessaryp even i£ learning style 
is not a consideration. Only a few earphones, for instance^' may be 
^available. 
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In the bait situations, then, grouping occurs at least twice at 
Steps IV and V, In the first instanca, the group is the set of 
children identified to work on a conmion objective. This group may 
be large, medium or small in sizSi It may be the sole responsibility 
of a single staff member, may be the joint responsibility of several 
staff members including aides , or may be one of several concurrent 
reiponsibilitles of a teacher. Analysis of the content may suggest 
logical ways of grouping children. An inventory of materials available 
may unearth a rich or a poor aupply^ — ^the outcome will in part determine 
whether learning style dlfferencei can be accoiranodated. Assuming that 
there Is a variety of materials and flexibility in the use of space and 
auxiliary staffs the staff may create different learning modes, including 
one-to--Qne| independent ^ and the various kinds of small group interaction 
within the original group, which then becomes simply an organizational 
entity. 

The siKth step of the modal involves assesiment of students for 
attainment of objectives. It may be inferred from figure 4 that 
children with a coimnon skill deficiency are assessed as they are ready , 
in the teacher's judgmant, to move on* If the child attaini the 
objective (that is, if he meets the 80 percent criterion level on the 
post^assessmant) p then he can move on to new specific instructional 
objectives. If a child fails to attain the objectives then there must 
be evaluation of his readiness and motivation, of the objectives 
salectad for him, and of the type of learning program dasigned for 
this particular child* The flowback arrows in the model indicate the 
points of reevaluation and of reentry # 

In practice, units ordinarily regroup all children every two or 
three weeks; that is, they recycle through Steps IV to VI of the lnstruc= 
tlonal programing model every few weeks* Each child is thus given an 
opportunity to attain ten or mora skills each school year. 

In the self-contained classroom most teachers do not have the time 
to systematically carry out the patt^erns of instructional programing 
discussed in this chapter* In the multiunit envlroranant, however, the 
model is both efficient and practical* On the assumption that quality 
Instruction is conditlQnal upon sufficient planning time, the teaching 
Staff is responsible for a limited number of skills at a given time. 
The staff teacher, for instance, can focus upon "Base Words with Prefixes 
and Suffixes," without simultaneously having to plan skill Instruction 
In two to three other reading skills as would the self-contained class- 
room teacher* The child. in our example, rather than fitting Into one or 
three or four reading groups which are homogeneous in a gross sense, has 
nine opportunitiei for placement that match his specific needs. By 
identifying a single behavioral objective which the child will master 
next, and by organizing the teachers' instructional activities in a manner 
that providas for the planning and execution of excellent Instruction, 
progreBS toward the school's general educational goals li asiured* 
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CEAPTER 5 

Implementing and Refining IGE 

The Wisconein Demons tratton: First-Phase Installation Model 

InBtallatlon of the Multlunit Elementary School 

Installation and Maintenance Support 
A Plan for the Nationwide Installation of the Multlunit Elementary School 

Four Phases of Nationwide Installation 
Awareness 

Flrst-Phaie Installation Activities 
Ma in t enanc e - Re £ Inemen t 
Re f inement- Ins 1 1 tut lonal Iza t Ion 
Agreament Between PACT Schools and the Wlscbnsin DPI 
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The multiunlfc school concepts and praetices were developed by the 
Wisconsin R&D Center and cooperating educational agencies during the 
period 1965-1970. They are yet being refined and will continue to be 
modified and refined In order to meet the needs of a changing society, to 
continue to Increase educational opportunities for children, and to make 
teaching more rewarding as a lifetime career. In this chapter the model 
developed by the Department of Public Instruotlon of Wisconain is described. 
Then the strategy for moving nationwide from awareness on the part of many 
school personnel, through a first-year Installation process, and eventually 
the development of on-earapus residential programs of education to prepare 
personnel for the new roles li deicrlbed. 

THl WISCONSIN DEMONSTRATION! 
FIRST- PHASE INSTALLATION MODEL 

In view of all the Imperatives for educational change, documented by 
many authorities, both individuals and Institutions, it can be assumed that 
the only logical approach to effective change for Improvamant is to Identify 
an appropriate beginning. The traditional age-grading of the learning In a 
one to twenty-five teacher-pupll ratio produces some" serious limitations If 
not outright eonfliot with accepted principles of learning. High on the list 

u,^l^°^i^^^^ intraductlon of an orianlzatlonal design in our schools 

which will facilitate an environment for change. The state educational 
agency in Wisconsin has determined this to be a critical need If our schools 
are. Indeed, to meet the challanges in this day of accelerated change, recog- 
nizing, of coursB, that orgaulzatlonal structure alone Is not a panacea for 
solution of all learner needs, but, as indicated earlier, an appropriate 
vehicle for Inlfclatlon of desired change. 

After careful consideration of various programfl being offered throughout 
the nation, the Wlieonsin Department of Public Instruction In 1968 seleeted 
the multlunlt school, developed by the Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning, Unlveralty of Wisconsin, as having the greatest promise 




eJ 

necessary if the desired improvement Is to be achieved. Within the'unlt 
structure provided, both the Instructional and learning components support 
effective use of time, talent, and effort. Roles are differentiated and 
opportunities are provided for planning, sharing, and evaluation. Inherent 
in the design is provision to encourage cooperative effort in teacher educa- 
tion and research activities at the local educational level. 

Having Identified the multlunlt sehoal as a priority of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction to receive department-wide support for 
demonstration and installation, a modal was designed to accomplish the mission 
Incorporated with the structure Is the cooperative Involvement of colleges 
and universities and local school districts with the state educational agency. 
The Center for Research and Development, University of Wisconsin, serves a 
resource function. In this framework, all ageneies can play an effective 
role in Installing and maintaining the multlunlt school in Interested school 
district.s. 
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Essentially the model provides a statewide network of elementary 
schools^ each of which have indicated an Interest in and given evidence of 
a conmitmerit to the Introduction of the multiunit concept , Each Individual 
school Is attached to a participating college or university to provide the 
necessary consultative and support help. Consultants and speclallats from 
the Department of Public Instruction Join with the colleges and university 
staff in working with the Individual elementary schools. Floure 5 illus= 
tratei the network design* 

In function J the Department of Public Instruction (DPI) extends an 
Invitation to interested colleges and universities to Join the cooperative 
effort, requesting that appropriate staff be identified to serve as 
resource personnel to the local elementary schools , Elementary schools 
which have Indicated their interest and conmiltment are attached to a college 
or university as their source of assistance along with the state educational 
agency personnel . 

A series of conferences is held each year by the DPI for orientation 
and training purposes* The first Is devoted to orientation of administra- 
tors and central office staff of local schools* This is followed with a 
three-day training sassion for principals and unit leaders. Pre-school 
workshops for school staff are held by each participating elementary school 
for staff developmental and planning activities. College^ university^ and 
state educational staff assist in the workshop activities. 

Through implementation of this model, elementary schools are given the 
required assistance for installing and maintaining the organisational design 
and, in addition, a joint effort of all agenciea with the state is fielded 
for the Improvement of education. 

Installation of the Multiunit Elementary School 

Early in the year (uBually November) preceding the antieipated date for 
introduction of the multiunit elementary school, local school administrators 
and selected central office personnel of interested school distrleta are 
Invited to attend an orientation conference* During the two or three days of 
the conference p partlcipante are involved in a variety of activities designed 
to develop an understanding of the IGE concepta and the functioning of the 
MJS-Es All materials available to promote staff and coamunity understanding 
as well as resources supportive of inservice education are presented and 
their use described. Conferences are staffed jointly by the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Research and Development Center, and MUS--E 
Operating school aystema. 

A chart identifying all components of the orientation conference is 
Included (figure 6, activity 1), 

As a result of having participated in the conference activities, attending 
school personnel can provide the necessary information about the multiunit 
elementary school program to staff and members of the board of education at 
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the local level. Decisions about further participation and definite 
commitmant can now be realistically made. The agreement form used for the 
introduction of the multiunlt design is included at the end of this chapter 
to indicate the extent of the effort required. The executed agreement is 
the basis upon which xesourGes of both the state and local education agencies 
are asaigned* 

In response to the receipt of agreements from local school districts 
indicating their decision to Initiate the MUS^E prograiQj a principal/unit 
leader training workshop Is scheduled in January or February, The program 
format foliowed la essentially a series of activities plannad to provide 
these individuala with the training necessary to perform succesBfully in a 
new environment. Experience has identified the principal and the unit 
leader as the key roles in the differentiated atafflng pattern. These roles 
require specific training for adequate performance. An accompanying chart 
illustrates the precise activities Included and the materials available 
(figure 65 activity 2), 

School districts are now in a position to initiate local programs 
designed for further staff development and preliminary planning. A minimum 
of four such sessions is suggested. Personnel from both the Department 
©f Public Instruction and/or participating colleges and universities may be 
called upon as resource people to work with staff groups. 

The principal/unit leader training workshop may be repeated later in 
the year (April or May) to provide the necessary training for staff In 
conmunlties where delayed decisions of Installation did not permit their 
earlier Involvement, Several of the colleges and universities have pro- 
vided or are planning to schedule regular sumier session programs to support 
training in staff role differentiation. 

The pre-school workshop held Immediately prior to the opening of school 
is considered an absolute necessity. It is during th^^se pre--school inserviee 
meetings that the detailed planning for the lntroductio?i of the MUS-E is 
accomplished. Here again, resource people and consultants may be invited 
by the school to participate in a consulting role. 

The first year of functioning as a multlunlt elementary school is a 
critical one. The success of the program Is contingent upon the depth of 
commitment by the school district to the program, the effectiveness of 
performance by key staff, and the extent of the preliminary planning accom- 
plished. 

Installation and Maintenance Support 

With its accepted responsibility to serve in the capacity of a 
secondary agent in the implementation of multiunit elementary schools in 
Wisconsin, the Department of Public Instruction has had to respond to the 
obvious need to supply the required manpower necessary for the Installation 
and maintenance effort in an ever^ increasing number of Individual elementary 
schools. This has necessitated a redefinition of role reiponslbillty of 
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^^^sent staff and the closer liaison relationship with participating colleges 
- and universities. 

Educational consultants with the Division for Instructional Service pro*- 
vide their services to the local schools* Each consultant is responsible 
for the school syetenis located within a designated Cooperative Educational 
Ser^/lce Agency. Support to the local schools introducing the multiunit 
design has come primarily from this segment of staff. Each elementary 
school having three or more units can be provided at least one day per 
month of consultant time or its equivalent while those having fewer units 
are eligible for a mlnlinum of one half --day. As each school generates its 
own support through experience in operationj less outside assistance is 
required and staff can be utilised In new multiunit schools. 

Supportive services to local schools is also provided by cooperating 
colleges and universities who have designated specific individuals to assist . 
selected schools in their area. At the present time (1970-71 school year), 
fifteen institutions have indicated their cormnltmont to the program and are 
assisting schools through designating several members of their staff for 
such services* 



A PLAN FOR THE NATIONWIDE INST^LATXON OF THE 
MULTIUNIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In January^ 1971, Secretary of HEW Elliot Richardson announced the 
selection of the multiunit school for nationwide installation. In March | 
.1971^ the R 6i D Center received a grant from the Office of Education COE) to 
complete four phases of the installation effort! awareness| first*-phase 
installation; malntenance-ref Inement | and ref inement--institutionali2atlon. 
This federal commitment was made to fund the effort at least at the SMie 
level for FY 72^ and to review longer-term funding in FY 72 accodlng to the 
timetable of the project plan* 

The first phase installation is based on the Wisconsin model which la 
described earlier in this chapter. In the Wisconsin model the Department 
of Public Instruction acta as the responsible agency for the Installation 
and maintenance of the multiunit elementary schools in cooperation with the 
local school districts. Teacher education ins tltutions then will provide 
further education to the differentiated staff of MUS-^Es . In the OE-^R £1 D 
Center nationwide ins t alia tion effort^ reading has been Identified as the 
first curriculum focusj and the VisaariBin Dmsign fox* Reading Shill Develops 

is being made available to the multiunit schools which start in 19 71^72, 

The quality and effectiveness of operational personnel are crucial to 
the success of the multiunit school. It is essential that personnel at all 
levels such as staff teachers, lead teachers , building principals, and cen- 
tral office personnel acquire the unique philosophical , psychological , and 
operational insights and competenclea required for euccessf ul Implementa- 
tion of the multiunit .school. 
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Four Phases of Nationwide Installation 



^ The nationwide activities will be carried out in a four-phase sequence i 
awareness, installationp malntenancep and refineTnent, 

Awareness , This phase was accomplished during IS?©--?!, through printed 
InfoCTnation going to a 20 percent sample of building principals * followed 
with a series of one--day inf ormatlon--glvlng conferences at selected sites 
throughout the country. The prlTOary target group is building principals^ A 
SBiall sample of personnel from central offices of school districts ^ state 
departTnents of public Ins tructlon , and teacher education Institutions were 
also Invited. In addition to this effort^ the Office of Education included 
the multiunit elementary school in its nationwide traveling exhibit* 

First-Phase Installation Activities ■ In 1971--72 multiunit schools will 
be started through this sequence of activities: 

FiTst^ R 5t D Center installation teams will conduct staff development 
workshops In selected sites in accordance with the tested Wisconsin work^ 
shops in selected sites in accordance with the tested Wisconsin model of 
Inservlce education. These are one^day workshops for chief school offlcers| 
three--day workshops for prospective MUS-E building principals and lead 
teachers I and one^week workshops for reading consultants. In turn, these 
personnel will conduct one— week workshops for the entire staff of each new 
MUS-E. 

Smaand^ personnel from state educational agencies will conduct two one^ 
day workshops Cor equivalents in half— days) during the first and second 
semesters of 1971-72 for the entire staff of MU8-E buildings that begin 
functioning* 

Thi^d^ the R 6t D Center staff will conduct an on-campus, one— week 
Institute to prepare personnel from cooperating state departments of public 
instruction, teacher education Ins tltutions p and others to carry out the 
preceding installation activities and the malntenance-^ref inement program 
that follow. 

In connection with this first phase, the R & D Center will set up 
installation teams to work with educational agencies of selected states and 
will also subcontract the services of the state educational agency to coor-- 
dinate and provide some of the inservlce effort* ' Services will be contracted 
according to the approKlmate number of MUS— Es installed and the amount of 
effort required to begin. The number of states is restricted by the amount 
of funding awarded to the Center. 

Maintenance , The Department of Public Instruction of Wisconsin has demon- 
strated that multiunit schools can get started reasonably well and also sur- 
vive with the amount of assistance given each school as described in the first 
part of this chapter. Field testing of the concepts by the R&D Center 
^taff in 1970-^71 showed that many personnel of MUS--Es , however, had not 
acquired full mastery of the concepts, and also were deficient In key skllla. 
To remedy this situation, the R £i D Center and its cooperating educational 
agencies have outlined one-week Institutes for experienced multiunit school 
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parsohnali principals ^ unit leaders ^ staff reading teachers. The . 

one-week institutes for staff teachers of math^ science and other currlcu— 
lum areas will be added as the program develops. The focus of these Insti- 
tutes is to meet the Immediate needs of the practicing staff member In the 
multiunit school* For examplep the one^week institute for unit leaders will 
Include sessions on writing behairioral objectives, utilizing group dynamics 
techniques, assessing and utilizing the strength and talents of a differen- 
tiated staff, planning and executing instructional programing in subject 
areas f deveioplng aesthetic and motivational techniques p and planning and 
conducting staff devalopment activities relevant to the needs of the unit. 
Slmilarlyj the objectives of the Institutes for principals and reading staff 
teachers will be concerned with improving the competencies and functions of 
the specified target group. 

Tliese institutes are balng offered by teacher education Institutions 
which supply student teachers and teaching interns to MUS-Es and which also 
provide related staff consultation to MtiS-Es* The Center subcontracts with 
the teacher education Institutions to conduct these institutes* Limited 
funds are available for stipends to 600 participants during the summer 
session of 1971 and the first semesterp 1971^72. It is hoped that federal 
and state funds will be available for a larger nuinber in 1972 through 1975, 

Refinement- Initltutlonallgatlon . This phase Includes academic year 
progrrais with a practicum. Programs will lead toward a master's degree and 
a post-master's specialist certificate. In 1971-72 sufficient funds ware 
available to provide for ten building principals ^ toenty-"five lead teachers, 
and five reading staff teachers* Similar programs for personnel in other 
curriculum and administrative areas will be added at a future date. These 
programs will-require admission to the graduate school of the teacher educa- 
tion Institution offering the program and a series of specifically targeted 
courses. For eKamplep the program for multiunit principals will Include 
the following courses for the first semester: Organization and Operation 
of the American Educational Enterprise, The School Prlnclpalship , Supervi- 
sion of Instruction^ and Educatlonar Innovations. Typically during the 
second semester, participants would study t Administrative Behavior * Innova-- 
tions in Education^ the Legal Aspects of the Principalshlp , School Finance, 
and other related topics* A clinical experience tailored to the needs of 
each student would also be m essential part of the program* In addition, 
there would be a practicum for each program participant in a multiunit school. 
Similarly, programs for unit leaders and reading staff teachers would incor-' 
porate a qombinatlon of course work, specially tailored clinical experiences s 
and a practicum in a multiunit school. 

A more detailed description of the academic--year program for unit 
leaders is presented in figure 7* 

The R&D Center subcontracts with teacher education Institutions (in 
Wisconsin only) to organise and implement these programs* It is thought 
that there should be at least one teacher education Institution in each state 
to offer a program for each, of the above categories of personnel and also for 
each category of staff teachers in the various curriculum areas* 
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The preceding strategy shows personiiel being prepared for their new 
roles through one^week Institutee and on^campua progrMie. It also ind±^ 
cates that each local school staff receives some consulting assistance 
from the state edncatlonal agency and teacher education institutions. 
Further, the lead teacher roles In truly professional career positions 
that will attract and maintain a cadre of key instructional personnel in 
the SBmm building who will assume Touch responsibility for planning rich 
educational fflcperlences for the children and on— the^jjob education to the 
unit staff. The building principal also assumes greater initiative for 
instructional improvement in his building and better communication with 
the central office and with building perscnnel* The environment pro- 
duced by these personnel with the conditions as^ outlined earlier for 
multlunit schools is hypothesized to encourage self —renewal of the staff 
and related continuously changing and improved educational opportunities 
for children* 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEM 



PARTICIPATION TO ACTIVATE CaMTGE TODAY CPACT) SCHOOLS 
and the DEPAH'^^T OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
STATE OF WIS CONS ra 



The Department of Public Instruction In Cooperation with /I/D/E/A/ Agrees 
to Provide at Developmental Cbst i 

1* A package of multi— media materials Clncludlng print materials ^ audio 
tapes, films tripe and films) to be used in the inservice programs of 
cooperating schools. 

2. Materials p programs^ md consultants for an intensive three^day work^ 
shop for prlnclpaia and unit leaders to train them how to start m 
elementary school In the multlunlt concept and the PACT network. 

3* Materials^ progrMas p and consultants for quarterly , regional , one^day 
workshops for principals and selected unit leaders Cself^-help in 
nature) in PACT schools, 

4, A quarterly newsletter to all personnel of PACT schools. 

5* Assistance of an educational consultant from the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

6* Assistance In securing interns and/or student teachers from cooperating 
universities for school system desiring these services. 



Each Participating School System Agrees That It Will g 

1. Assess present teachers and other school personnel relative to their 
inclusion in a multlunlt school progrMi. 

2. Make necessary arrangements to Include only compatible staff members in 
each unit and school. Allow those who do not wish to participate to 
transfer without prejudice to another building. 

3. Designate one person In the district to be responsible for successful 
operation of PACT schools, 

4* Select one component of "the system" for special emphasis with develop*^ 
ments to be disseminated to PACT schools • 

5, Provide funds for staff to attend necessary workshops and Inservice 
programs . 
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6* Each school system must recognize the Importance of a well-planned local 
Inservlce education program to retrain staff. It Is strongly recom- 
mendiid that during the second semester the principal and unit leaders 
conduct an inservlce program* Suggested minimum amounts of time which 
are recammended to develop the multiunlt elementary school concept are 

February 4 hours April 4 hours 

March 4 hours May 4 hours 

Each school may determine whether they wiah to hold aeasions once a 
week, twice a months once a monthp or once every alternate month to 
achieve the minimum amount of tlme- 

7. Hold a 3-^5 day fall workshop in late August or early Septentoer devel-- 
oping IGE In one subject area* 

8* It is strongly recommended that the school system plan to hold four C^) 
workshop sessions of one-half (1/2) day ^each durlhg the 1971-72 school 
year for PACT schools* 

9, Implement a minimal standard of "the system," 

a* Organize a complete building in multiunlt design to include i 

(1) Multl— age/grade units* 

(2) AldeCB) for each unit. 

(3) Unit leaders p with released time for planning* 

(4) Establish an instructional improvement conmlttee CliC) and 
delegate decision^maklng powers related to instructidh to 
them* Make provisions to the IIC to meet regularly each weak. 

(5) Provide 3-5 hours of instructional unit Ccooperatlve team) 
planning time per week and during the school day, 

bp Curriculum* _ . 

Grant each building permission for use of appropriate learning 
materials based upon needs of their children, that have these 
components I 

Ca) Objectives in performance teams 

Cb) Assessment for each objective 

, Cc) Diversified learning actlvltiea 

(d) Pos t-^assessment and evaluation 
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c. Individualized Instruction. 

Encourage each building to utilize the concepts of Individually 
guided education , 

d* Continuous Progreas.- 

Begin developing a non— graded or continuous progress program 
in PACT schools* 

e. Parent Coimnunlcation. 

Implement a planned program of parent communication for PACT 
schools. 

Through encouragement by central office, develop greater flexibility 
in relation to tnaterialSp timep space, f unds , and personnel. 

Accepted by; 



School District 



Authorized Signature 



Title 



CHAPTER 6 



SELF -EVALUATION AND RELATED PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Introductton 

Performance Objectives Relatad to AwareneaSs Adoption^ and Planning for 
Implementation 

System Commitment and Preparation for Start tng an MTS-E 
Staff Assessment and Preparation for. Starting an lyttJS-E 
Performance Object ivas for Implementing XGE 
Ins true t tona 1 Progr aming 

System^lde Policy Committee (SPC) 

Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 

Unit 

Organisational Operations 

Systemwide Policy Conmiittee (SPC) 
Instructional Improvement Coirmlttee (IIC) 
Unit 

Staff Davelopmant 

Systemwide Polity Committee (SPG) 
Instructional Improvement Coimnittee (IIC.) 
Unit 

Home^School-^Coramuntty Relations 

Syetem/ide Policy Committee (SPC) 
Inatructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 
Unit ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



In preceding chaptars» we have aeeTi that objectives are central to 
inatruotlonal progranilng for the Individual student. ObJ actives at two 
levals are used in IGEt comprehensive educational objectives are stated 
initially, and subsequently more specific instructional objectives are' 
identified which describe the specific behaviors the learner is expacted 
to exhibit an route, to attaining the broader Bducational objective. 

Objectives of both kinds are an organizing element of the curriculum 
and of instruction. They also serve useful purposes in communicating 
to staff, students and parents the expectations for learners and provide 
the basis for assessing pupil progress. 

The performance objectives presented in this chapter have been 
developed to describe the activities of the professional staff in districts 
adopting the IGE program. Despite their different target groups, these 
objectives are functionally parallel to the objectives used in planning, 
carrying out and evaluating instruction. Sn route to attaining the broad 
objective of increasing pupil performance, specific staff development 
activities, operational procedures. Instructional programing practices 
and home-school strategies must be Implemented. It la the Center's 
expectation that the school adopting the IGE/MUS-E program with central 
office support will achieve its goal for the learner as a direct result 
of utilizing all or most of the practlcea and procedures contained in 
this set of objectives. 

The remainder of the chapter is organized into two sections dealing 
with plans for implementation and with activities associated directly 
with Installation and maintenance. For each objective the locus of 
responsibility is defined at the level of the central office, the instruc- 
tional improvement conmiittee, or the 1 & R unit. Those on whom responsi- 
bility rests in the central office Include the superintendent , the 
administrator designated as program coordinator at the central office 
level, and the systemwlde policy conmlttee. In the building, the principal, 
as head of the IIC, and the unit leader assume primary responsibility. 

The statement of perfornianee objectives is most useful if used first 
as. a checklist and a timetable when preparing to open an MUS-E and 
later as a means of assessing and assuring successful IGE practices. 
When the objectives are used In planning and self -evaluation, it is 
essential that the staff become familiar with them and that responsibility 
be assigned to individuals or groups for meeting the objectives at 
specified times. For Instance, the IIC might meet in early September 
to review Its responsibilities, to delegate to individual members 
certain functions, and to establish dates by which each objective will 
be accomplished. At midyear and at the end of each year, the checklist 
might be reviewed again to assess progress and to Identify unresolved 
problems. Each I & R unit might use the objectives In the same manner 
as the IIC. 
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PERFOM^CE OBJECTIVES RELATED TO AW^ENESS , 
ADOPTION, AND PL^^WING FOR IKPLmENTATION 



In this section parformanca objactlvaa are stated that deal with 
becoming aware of the IGE/MUS-1 program ^nd with planning for the actual 
implemantation. These obj ect ivea are divided into two subsections: (a) 
comnitment by officials of the the local school district and preparation 
for implementation J and (b) staff assessment and preparation for implemen- 
tation. The person^ persons, or group which have a primary and secondary 
role in Initiating and carrying out activities stated in the objectives 
are indicated. It should be noted that school districts vary with respect 
to the amount of initiative assumed at the central office and building 
level. In all districts ^ then, communication and cooperatibn among 
central official and building personnel are essential. 



System Coimnltment and Preparation for Starting an 

The superintendent of the district has primary reeponsiblllty for 
the planning associated with getting the program started In ^ one or more 
achool buildings. He or a central office person designated as coordinator 
of the program assumes responsibility for insuring that procedures are 
carried out once the decision is made to start one or more schools. With 
the possible eKceptlon of the final objective (#7)^ steps in this preparatory 
phase should be carried out during a school year and completed during the 
semester prior to starting an MUS-E, In other words^ If Implementation 
begins with the opening of school in September, theae steps are carried out 
throughout the preceding school year and completed in the spring prior to 
opening of school in the fall. An alternative time schedule calls for 
planning to be finished during the first semester preparatory to starting 
IGE operations in January or February of the school year. 

Staff Assessment and Preparation for Starting an MUS-E 

Once the decision has been made to Install the IGE/MUS-E program in 
an elementary school, staff identification and orientation should proceed , 
In many school districts the building principal takes primary initiative 
for the staffing and related procedures listed in subsection B, The 
central office coordinator may assume secondary responsibility , particu- 
larly when a new school building is opened and being staffed. It is 
helpful if all procedures listed In this section can also be completed 
according to the time schedules noted in the previous paragraph. 
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Syetem Commitment and Preparation for an MUS-E 



1, The superintendent and hie representative attend Essantial 
an QVervlw confarance sponsored by tha Cinter 
or by an Implementation agency of the Wlaconeln 
Research and Development Center *1 

2^ Tha auparlntendant or his reprasantatlva Essential 
' preaantg tha IGE/MJS-=E concepts and related 
information to the board of adueatlon. 

3. An agreament between the local school district Essantial 
and the implementation agency ralativa to ganaral 
conditions and standards for implementation is : 

signed and distributed to appropriate persons, 
InQludlng the prlneipale of multlunlt schools. 

4. One administrator in the district is designated Essential 
as coordinator and as the person responsible 

for successful operation of the program^ for 
liaison with the implamantatlon ageneyp for 
coordinating the program locally and for 
planning the eKpansion of the program* 

5. Schools that plan to become IGl/MUS-E schools Essential 
are identified and procedures for identifying 

unit leaders are formulated, 

6* Daclslons are made relative to procuring the Essential 
appropriate instructional materials for 
pupils so that the model of instructional 
programing for the Individual student may 
be implemented in at least one curriculum 
area dulling the first year of implementation* 

7. General plans for staff development are Essential 
formulated and time is allotted for a staff 
development program, ' 



An implantatton agency is one designated officially by the Wisconsin 
R £i D Center to help each local school implement IGE* Examples of 
Impleinentation agencies are the educational agency of the states a 
teacher education institution, and a large school district* Most often 
the Center/ designates a state educational department to be the 
Implementation agency j hCTrever^ a teacher education institution may 
also cooperate Informally in connection with the teaching Intern 
and student teacher program. ' 

2 

It is the responsibility of the instructional improvement cotranlttee 
to make specific plans. 
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8. The systewide policy conmiittea Is forTOd Eeeentlal 
Gonsistlng of the superintendent and/or the 
administrator dealgnated as program coordinator , 
principals of IGE/MUB-E schools ^ consultants 
in curriculum areas In which IGE la Implemented, 
and representative unit leaders and staff 
teachers* The composition of this coDmilttee 
varies according to the si^e of the school 
district, the number of MUS^Es, and other 
conditions. 



B. Staff Assessment and Preparation for Starting an 



Importanae 



1* The principal and unit leaders of each Essential 
school attend a workshop for them sponsored 
by the implementation agency* 

2. The Instructional improvement cotimittee <1IC) . Essential 
for each building is formed consleting of the 

principal and all the unit leaders In the 
school. ^ 

3. The wishes and competencies of teachers Essential 
and other school personnel are identified 

relative to their working in an XGE/WJS-E 
school* 

4. Arrangements are made for the transfer of Eisentlal 
any teacher not desiring to participate 

In an IQE/HUS-E school after consultation 
with the teacher. 

5. Teacher strengths are assessed by the IIC 
relative to 

a. subject matter background Essential 

b. teaching styles j Essential 

* . . . . }. 

c. IGE development tasks (e.g.p laentlfying Essential 
appropriate instructional objectives j 

developing or carrying out assessmant 
procedures p planning f or Instruction^ 
identifying instructional materials , 
and evaluating pupil perfbrmances) 
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This committee la formed when two or more buildings in the system plan 
to Implement the program; until that time responsibility la vested in the 
coordinator f 
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6. Units are formed and include a pattern such as thisi^ 

a. children from what would traditionally be Essential 
two or more grade levels, but not to exceed 
150 chlldranS 



b. a deaignated unit Ifeader (lead teacher) Essential 

c. not fewer than two nor more than five Essential 
certiflad teachers (including the unit 

leader and poasibly a first-year or 
resident teacher) 

d. some combination of aides, teaching Interns Essential 
and s tud ent t eacher s 



7, Teachers and other unit staff members agree Essential 
to work cooperatively for the suceeasful 
operation of the IGE/MUS-l program for the 
ensuing school year 



8. An Inservlce program for the entire staff of Essential 
the school building of at least three days 

duration is planned by the IIC 

9, At least one subject matter area is selected ESBential 
by the IIC for implementation of IGE 



PEELFOMIANCE OBJECTIVES FOR IMPLEMEMTING IGE 
CFIRST YEAR OPERATION) 

When the preparatory activities enumerated In the first part of 
the chapter have been completedp the school staff is ready to work 
together to become a smoothly functioning IGE/MUS-E* In the first 
year of operation, a realistic goal may be to organize and carry out 
instruction In one curriculum matter area according to the model of 
instructional programing for the individual student. Howeverp even 
for this limited goal to be achieved, a number of specific activities 
need to be carried out. These activities may be classified into four 
sub^-sectionsr (a) Instructional programlngi (b) organizational pro^ 
ceduresi Cc) staff development j and (d) homers chool^community relations. 
For each of thase^ the roles 6f the system/lde policy conmilttee (SPG) ^ 



4 - . - - 

The unit leader should be Identified during the semester prior to 
starting the Implementation and identification of the remaining staff 
should be completed at least nne month prior to starting implementation, 

^In large schools of 700--1500 enrollment , units are sometimes formed 
that Include children of only one grade level but of a fairly wide a^e 
range, such as three years. Other large schools form sever a 1 units 
that cross the same grade level, e»g., two intarmediate units that both 
have children in their fifth, sixth and sevanth years of school. 



Instructional improvement coTOnittee (llC) ^ and unit are dalineated. For 
thoae activitiee delegated to the SPC, primary responsibility is asBumed 
by the central office coordinator or superintendent* The principal takes 
prim ary initiative to assure the attainment of IIC objectives. The unit 
leader asstroes primary responsibility with respect to unit activities. 

Performance Objectives for Implementing IGE 

Importance 

A* Instructional Programing 

Systmrmtde Potiay Cormi%ttmm (SPC) 

1- The SPC endorses and provides other support as Essential 
necessary for i 



St the adoption and Installation of an Easential 
ob jectlve^based curriculum in the IGE 
subject matter areaCs) 

b- nongrading and continuous progress of pupils 

2, The SPC helps the building staff Identify Essential 
appropriate sets of behavioral objectives 
and instructional materials for use in 
implementing IGE in the chosen subject 
matter areaCs) 

3* The SPC plans with the building staff the Essential 
preassessment program which is an Integral 
part of IGEs and coordinates it with the 
systemwide testing program 

JnBt^uatianaZ Xmp^ovmmnt Cormittmm (IIC) 

1* The IIC selects the initial and subsequent Essential 
curriculum area(s) for IGE implementation in 
the school 

2, The IIC formulates a statement of general Essential 
educational objectives in terms of terminal 

performances for the area selected for IGE 
Implementation* (These projections may be 
stated In terms of performance on notTn-- 
referenced achievement tests p attairaient 
on criterion^referenced tests t or on 
performance criteria designed for specific 
objectives) 

3. The IIC, at least by early in the sepond year. Essential 
formulates a atatement of gpneral educational 

objectives, additional to that prepared in 

(2) for other subject matter areas In terms of 
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tarminal performances (cognitive , affective ^ 
paycho-motor) projected for studeTits enrolled 
in their school. 

4. The lie identifies or develops ^ cooperatively Essential 
with central of flea personnel, appropriate 
criterlon--raf erenced testa^ and sets of behav- 
ioral objectives related to the general educa- 
tional objectives for the subject matter areas 

in which IGE is being carried out. (Each unit 
may be Involved in developing subsists of objec-- 
tlves appropriate for their age grouping*) 

5. The lie identifies or develops, cooperatively Essential 
with central office personnel , appropriate 

ability tests , norm-prefer enced achievement 
tests ^ observation schedulee, etc, , to aid 
the unit staff In assessing abilltias and 
the level of achievement of each child in 
the selected IGl currlculuin areas (s) 

6. The lie reviews the plan of each unit for Essential 
implementation of IGl in the selected 

aurr,lculum area(s) 

7i The lie secures consuitant help as necessary 
to Identify Instruments and procedures to aid 
the unit staff in assessing each child In 
terms of * 

a. level of motivation Desirable 

b. learning style Desirable 
e. Interests and attitudes Desirable 
d, special problems (personal or learning) Desirable 

8. The lie identifies or develops procedures Essential 
for keeping records of each Individual's 

progress p with respect to the behavioral 
objectives s that can be used throughout 
the school and can be transferred with the 
child as ha moves from unit to unit 

9, The lie secures consultant help as necessary Essentiai 
to identify instructional materials and 

procedures to aid the staff in developing 
IGE programs 
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10. The lie plans 5 monitors, avaluates IGE Essential 
linplemantat ion in terms of nongrading 
continuous progress and the IGE Instruc— 
tional Programing Model 



11* Tha lie assures the consistency of IGE 
implemantat ion across units 



Essential 



Unit 



1, A plan ±m developed for. Implementing IGE in the 
chosen subject matter area 

a* Past currlcular procedures , materials ^ Essential 
and tests in the selected IGE subject 
matter area (a) are evaluated (retaining 
successful elements and adapting them 
to IGE) 



b. Teachara are assignad development Essential 
responsibilities for IGE planning tasks 
(e*g*, writing obJectiveSp developing 
assasemant instrumanta , keying materials 
and evaluating pupil performances) 



, The completed plan specifics i 

1. a timetable for implementation, Issantlal 
including date of preaaaeasment and 
duration of groupings established 

il* strategies for grouping chlldran Eesential 
and assigning staff to groups formed 

llii an assessment of material needs » Eeeential 
including tests, to carry out the 
plan 



2* The IGE Instructional Programing Modal is 
Implemanted aa follows i 

a, A subset of the instructional objectives Essential 
adopted by the IIC is selected as the 

focus of instruction 

b. Preassessment is carried out according to Essential 
plan within the first month of implementa- 
tion* (Assessment of student's rootlvatlonal 
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levels learning styles interests and 
attitudes j and special problema is 
carriad out as soon thereafter as the 
unit staff can conduct the assessmant 
and utilize the results*) 

c. AssessTnent results are recorded in a Essential 
usable form (e.g, , on charts^ McBae 

cards, lists, individual folders) 

d. Pupils are placed In Initial groups Essential 
In the IGE curriculum area based on 

assessment results regarding achieve- 
Tnent , learning style , motivational 
level, interests or some other 
relevant va^^ ble, 

©• Instruction is provided using a variety 
of materials and group sl^eSs including 
several in the course of a particular 
curriculum I 



1. 


independent study 


Essential 


ii * 


one- to-one (teacher-pupil) 


Essential 


ili* 


one-to-one (pupil-pupil) 


Desirable 


iv* 


simall group (S-'ll students) 


Essential 


V* 


medium group (12-19 students) 


Desirabla 


vl. 


crass-sized group (20-30 students) 


Desirable 


vil . 


large group (more than 30 students) 


JDesirable 



Students are assessed for attainment ■ Essential 
of objectives 
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3. 



g* Studerits are regrouped (at least every 
4-6 weeks) based on needs and attain- 
ment of objectives. 

All teachars teach In the IGE subject matter 
area and use a variety of group sizes and 
techniques 



4. . .Evaluation is carried out concerning ^ 

a. effectiveness of the instructional and 
assessmant matarlals and technlquee 

b. percentage of students attaining specific 
objectives (cognitive, affective, psycho- 
motor) 



Essential 



Essential 
Eseentlal 



Importance 



c, progress toward the broad educational Desirable 
objectives (cognitive^ affactive, psycho-' 
motor) 

Organizational operations 

Systmrmidm Poliay Cormittem (SPC) 

1. The SPC meets regularly Essential 

a* Meetings are schedulad by the suparintendent Essential 
or his designee at least once per semester 

b* An agenda is prepared and distributed to Essential 
those Invited to attend and all crtitral 
office personnel in advance of the meeting 

c. Minutes are kept and distributed to those Essential 
who attended 5 to central office personnel , 
and to multlunit principals and unit leaders 
not in attendance. 

2* The SPC develops guidelines for recruiting Essential 
and allocating staff to differentiated roles 
in 1GE/MIJS--1 schools, 

3* The SPG develops guidelines to assure adequate Essential 
materials equipment ^ and space for Implementa- 
tion of IGE in IGE/OTS-E schools 

4, The SPC develops guidelines to assure the Essential 
fleKiblllty in systemwlde policies and 

procedures, such as systemwlde testing 
programs 5 for successful operation of IGE 
in the multlunit schools 

5. The SPC coordinates coromunicatlon among Essential 
IGE/mJS-E schools and between IGE/MUB-E 

schools and other schools 

Ins tmatianal ImpT^ovmmmnt Cormi ttmm (IIC) 

1* The lie meets for at least one-half day Desirable 
prior to the opening of school in the fall, 

2. The IIC meets regularly Essential 

a* The IIC meets at least one hour per Essential 
weeks this^ time falling In a single 
block 
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b, lie meetings are held during the regular Essential 
staff work day 

c, Tha prinelpal and unit leaders always Essential 
attend IIC meetings 

d. Consultants J teachers, IMC director Eseential 
(librarian) , and others attend IXG 

meetings at the request of the IIC 

e. An agenda is prepared and distributed Essential 
to the unit leader and others involved 

in the meeting prior to IIC meeting 
time 

f * lie meetlnge are chaired by the Essential 
principal (or the chairmanship im 
delegated under certain conditions) 

g. At IIC meetings J discussion focuses Essential 
on agenda topics 

h* A secretary is identified, and minutes Desirable 
of IIC meetings are kept 

i. Minutes of the IIC meetlnge are distrlbutad Deairable 
to the building staff ^ central office 
liaison persons and others who attend the 
meetings « 

3. The lie plans for and coordinates i 



a« 



use of space (e.g*, gyraj all purpose Essential 
room^ small group rooms) among units 



bp conununlcation among units Essential 

c. use of instructional materials (e*g* p Essential 
books, A^V aqulpment) 

d. use of IMC (and/or library) space and Essential 
materials 

ep use of assessment devices ' Essential 

f . research among the units Desirable 



4. The lie develops guidelines , monitors , and 
periodically evaluates I 



a. utilization and scheduling of outside 
consultants and special staff teachers 

b. appropriate roles for aides (Instruc- 
tional and/or clerical) 

c. student orientation to the IGE/MUS-E 
plan 

student behavior 

5* The "brainatormlng" or "problem solving" 

technique la used at IIC meetings (at least 
once par month) 

Untt 

1. Unit meetings are regularly scheduled 

a. Unit planning time amounts to at least 
two hours per week with one hour ±n a 
single block 

b. Unit meetings are held during the regular 
staff work day 

c. The unit leader^ all certified teachers , 
Interns and student teachers assigned to 
the unit attend unit meetings 

d. Consultants s teachers ^ IMC director 
(librarian), aides ^ and others attend 
unit meetings at the request of the 
unit 

a. An agenda Is prepared and distributed 
to unit staff, the principal and others 
involved in the meeting prior to unit 
meeting time 

f * Uiiit m^ietings are chaired by the unit 

leader (or the chairmanship la delegated 
under certain conditions) 

g , At unit meetings , discuseion focuses on 
agenda topics 

h* A secretary is identified | and mlnutea 
of unit meetings are kept 

1. Minuteg of unit meetings are distributed 
to total unit staffs the IIC and others 
who attended unit meetings 



Importance 
Essential 

Essential 

Essential 

Essential 
Desirable 



Esoentlal 
Essential 

Essential 
Essential 

Essential 



Essential 



Essential 

Essential 
Desirably 
Deelrable 
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Unit meetings of special kinds are held such asi 



a. goal setting (at least once each semester) 

bp design (at least once each quarter) 

Q. grouping and scheduling (at leaet once 
every two weeks) 

d* situational (at least once per week) 



evaluation of instructional units and 
programs and of unit operations (at 
least once per quarter) 

The unit assesses its staff concerning each 
individual -s expertise in: 

a, subject matter (at least once per year) 

b* instructing various sizes and kinds of 
groups (at least once per year) 

A flexible (dally ^ weekly) schedule for the 
staff is developed to acconmodate the IGE 
curriculum area(s) 

a. Released time from instruction of at 
least five hours per week for the unit 
leader (to plan, manage, study ^ conduct 
research) is included in the fleKlbla 
schedule 

b. Released time for teachers of at least 
one hour per week (to plans atudys 
conduct research) is included in the 
flexible schedule 

c. The flaxible schedule is evaluated 
periodically (at least each quarter) 

Aides (instructional and elerlcal) are assigned 
tasks according to broad guidelines established 
by the IIC and specific guidelines established 
by the unit. Lines of direct supervision are 
clear 



Essential 
lasentlal 
Essential 

Essential 
Essential 



Essential 
Essential 

Essential 
Essential 



Essential 



Essential 



Essentiai 



Each teacher Is assigned to develop a ' ^ Desirable 

speclallMtlon (e.g.p in a curriculum area 

or pedagogical techniques) so he can act / 

as a resource person in a given situation 



Importance 

7. EaGh pupil in the unit is identified with a Essential 
taacher who monitors his progress during the 
year and takes initiativa as required in the 
IGE subject matter areaCs) 

C, Staff Development (Inservice education) 

SyBtmrmidm PoUay Cormittem (SPC) 

1* The SPC makes provisions through the board Easentlal 
of education for new and continuing IGE/MUS--E 
schools' to devote at least three days 
eKcluslvely to staff development for the 
entire staff of each building prior to the 
opening of school maah ym^ 

2, The SFC makes plans for at least three Essential 
Inservice sessions for the entire building 

staff (2-3 hours each) to be held in the 
semester Immediately preceding implemen- 
tation of the IGE/MUS-E concept 

3, The SPC plans for the inservice education Essential 
of new staff that join IGE/tmS--E schools 

after their first year of operation 

4, Members of the SPC take reBponsiblllty Essential 
for their own education about IGE In the 

MUS^E 

Ifwtxn^tional Improvement Oammittmm (TIC) 

1. The lie formulates and Implements the Inservice 
education program. This encompasses i 

a. Planning for the use of the allocated Essential 
inservice time, including time for the entire 

building staff to view films and fllmitrips 
and to study printed materials before or 
during the first semestar of implementation. ^ 

b. Planning for the review of selected audiovisual Desirable 
and printed inservice materials as the need 

arises during the first year of Implementation, ^ 

c. Providing for the education of professional Desirable 
personnel who join the staff in the initial 

year after the inservice sessions 



defers to inservice materials provided by /l/D/l/A/ and/or the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
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d* Providing for the education of professional 
personnel who Join the staff at the 
beginning of each subsaquant school year 

2. The lie evaluates the inservlce prograin after 
each major event- 

3* The lie plans the inserviGe program for the 
coming year 

4. The lie evaluates the intern-student teacher 
program 

5. The lie makes recommendations for the Intern- 
atudent teacher program for the coming year, 
including plans for orientation and for 
assignment to cooperating staff 

l/nii - 

1. All unit staff members participate in the 
school's staff development program as 
implemented by the IIC. 

2. Unit staff members participate in the 
evaluation of the school's staff development 
plan. 

3. Unit staff members participate in the 
evaluation of the interne-student teacher 
program, 

4. The unit meets together for at least three 
days 'prior to the opening of school* During 
these meetings* 

a* Long-Grange plans for the entire year are 
made in design and goal setting meetings. 
(For eKamplep social studies unit are 
blocked out for the year*) 

b. Immediate plans for the first 1-2 weeks 
of school are made during grouping and 
scheduling meetings. 

5. The unit meets at least one day per semester 
when children are not at school to extend IGE 
planning* 



Impor tance 
Essential 

Essential 



Desirable 



Desirable 



Eesential 



Issential 



Desirable 



Essential 



Essential 



Desirable 
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D. Home--Bchool-Conmun±ty Relations 



ImportanGe 



SyBtemwidm Potiay Cormittem (SFC) 

1» The SPC davelpps plana and procedures for Essential 
Interpreting nature of IGE/MUS-E ichoole' 
progreas and problems to the board of 
edycatlon and community, and Implementa 
these plans 

Inatmiatianal InrpTovmmmnt Corrmittme (IIC) ' . 
1* The lie develops a plan fori 



a* idantlf iGation of each child with a staff Desirable 
member for purposes of home--schPol 
relations J including conferences and 
home visits as well as day-to--day 
guidance of the child and monitoring 
of his performance 



b, reporting ^student progress to parents Essential 
in a manner that reflects the IGE/MUS--1 
plan 

2t The lie develops and Implements plana fori 

a. interpreting the IGE/MJS^E concept to Essential 
parents and residents In the school 
attendance area 

b* utilisation of volunteer community personnel Desirable 
(e.g., mothers, other adults, high school 
and collega students , people with special 
expertise) In the Instructional program and 
other school activities 

3* The IIG monitors and evaluates its home-school-- Issentlal 
community relations programs 

Unit 

le The unit adapts the IIC home-school^communlty 
relations plans to Its situation (considering 
age and eKpeetations of children) and Implements 
them by: 

a. identifying each child with a staff member Desirable 
for purposes of home^school relations 
InQludlng Gonferences atid home visits s as 
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ImportancR 

well as day-to-day guldancQ of the child 
and monitoring of his performance 

reporting student progress to parents In Essential 
a manner that reflects the IGE/MUS-E program ^^^^^^^^ 

the- IIe/mSI ineerpreting Essential 

tfte IGE/MUS-E concept to parents and resi- 
dents In the school attandanca area 

cooperating with the He in utilizing Desirable 
volunteer community personnel (e.g.. mothers, 
other adults, high school and college stu- 
dents, people with special expertise) In 
the instructional program and other school 
activities 
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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



Tha Wleeonaln Rasaarah and Davalopment Center for Gognitive Laarning 
focus as on TOntributlng to a bettar underatanding of Gognltive learning by 
children and youth and to the improvement of related educational praotlcee * 
The atrategy for reaearch and development ia comprahansive . It Inaludaa 
basic researoh to generate new knowledge about the aondltions and procea- 
B&B of learning and about the procesaea of Inatructlon, and the subaequent 
development of reaearah-baaed inatmctional matarials, many of which are 
dealgnad for uae by teachers and othara for use by atudenta * Thasa mata^ 
riala are tested and .refined In achool aattinga. Throughout these operations 
behavioral scientists, Quiriculum experta , academic scholars, and achool 
paopla interact j Insuring that the results of Center aotivitlea are based 
soundly on knowladga of subject matter and cognitive learning and that they 
ara applied to tha imf^ovement of educational practica* 

This Tachnical Report is from the Ftojact on Variablaa and Processes in 
Gognitive Learning in Rrogram Ig Conditions and ft-oc^sses of Learning , 
General objectives of the ftrogram ara to generata knowledge about concept 
learning and cognitive skills, to aynthasiiie existing knowledge and develop 
general taxonomies, models , or theories of cognitlva learning, and to uti- 
lize tha knowledge in the development of curriculum materials and procedures 
Contributing to theae Program object ivaa, this project has these objeotlvaai 
to ascertain the important varlablea in cognltiva laarning and to apply rele-- 
vant knowledge to the development of Inatructlonal materials and to the pro- 
gramming of Inatruction for individual studentsi ,to clarify the basic proces- 
aes and abilities Involved in concept laarningi and to develop a ayatam of 
Individually Guidad Motivation for uae in the alamentary school. 
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ABSTRACT 



A system of Individually guldad aducatlon (IGE) hag'baan daveloped' 
at tha alemantary school level. The IGE syatam alimlnatas many ineffeo^ 
tiva practioes that have iurvived throughout the peat deaadas . The IGE 
system hai seven aomponentS j one of which is new organiEational/admln= 
istrative arrangemants , together called tha Multlunlt Elementary School V 
(MtJS-1)," These new airahgements are the inatruotlon and raiiearch unit 
at the classroom level (I & R unit), the inatructlonal Improvament commit^ 
tee at the building level (IIC), and the eystem^wide policy committee at 
the system level (SPC) , The. MUS=E emerged sinca 1965 from a synthesis 
of theory and practice regarding Instructional programming for the individual 
studant, horizontal and vertical organlgation for instruction , role dlffaren- 
. tiatlon, shared decision making, and, open communication* 

Since 19 65-^19 66, 164 MUS-Es have been formed and there has bean 
continuous avaluatidn of the effects of IGE, The organizational/adminis- 
trative specifications dealing with specialization of tasks , cooparativa 
planning and'^open communication among teachers and administrators, 
decision. making at appropriate levels in the school system, high morale 
and job satisfaction among teachers i non-^gradlng and continuous progress 
of students , and related phenomena have been met. Higher student achieve^ 
ment is occurring where the curriculum component in reading has been incor» 
porated into smooth functioning MUS-Es. Early evaluation results indicate 
support of the hypothesis that children in the sixth year of schooling in an 
IQE/MUS-E school will achieve as high as did children of the same school 
In seven years prior to adoption of the IGE system* 



jNTRODUCTION 



A aystem of Individually Guided Education 
(IGE) at the elemantary iahool level has been 
ieveloped through the systematic appliGation 
of R 6e D atrategles to the Improvement of ed- 
ioatlonal practice by the Wisconsin Reaearch 
ind Developmsnt Center for Cognitive Learn-- 
Ing (R&D Center) and cooperating eduGational 
agenoieg. The IGE system has seven compo- 
nents, one of which is the multiunlt elemen- 
tary school (MUS-E), the organisational /ad- 
ministrative eomponent. The MUS-E Itself 
has three subcomponents , or elements . Eval- 
uation of MUS-E has been oan-ied out during 
each of the development years ^ starting In 
1965-1966. 

This report of the development and evalua- 
tion of the MUS-E parallels that for a report 
of an experiment and follows this sequence. 
First, the IGE system is described briefly 
show how MUS-E fits into the system. Sec 
□nd, the MUS-E is described more fully to 
provide information about what is being devel- 
oped and evaluated. Third, the development/ 
evaluation procedures, are described; these 
are analogous to the design of an experiment, 
FoiJirth, the development of the MUS-E ele- 
ments and the results of the evaluation are 
given. Last, the report is summarized. Inas- 
much as IGE and MUS-E represent major modi- 
fications from elementary education practices 
of the past decades , a substantial amount of 
apaca is given to their deaarlptlQn, This Is 
done at the expense of reporting the related 
research and theorizing of others and also the 
details of the development and the successive 
evaluative studies completed at the Center, 

A system of Individually Guided Education 
is a comprehensive system of education and 
instruction designed to produce higher educa- 
tional achievements through providing well for 
differences among students in rate of learning, 
in learning style, and in other characteristics . 
IGE is more comprehensive than individualized 
Instruction when individualized instruction is 



viewed as instruction in which a student 
learns through Interaatlng directly with in- 
structional materials or equipment with little ^ 
or no assistance from a teacher. In IGE self^ 
Instructional materials or systems are simply 
one Important kind of Instruatlonal material or 
medium to be used in instructional programming 
for the individual. The major components of 
IGE are as follows I 

1 . An organization for instruction and a re- 
lated administrative organization at each 

'the building and central office level, cpl- 
lectively called the MUS-E, This organi- 
zational/administrative arrangement is de^ 
signed to provide for eduGatlonal and in- 
struDtlonal decision making at appropriate 
levelsr open communication among stu- 
dents, teachers , and administrators I and 
accountability by educational personnel at 
various levels. An Inservice educational 
program, including multimedia materials, 
has been developed. 

2, A model of Instruatlonal programming for the 
individual student, and related guidance, 
proGedures, designed to provide for differ - 
enoes among students in their rates and 
styles of learning, level of motivation, 

and other Gharacteristlcs and also to take 
into account all the educational objectives 
of the school. This modal is shown in 
Figure 1 and is used by Center personnel 
in developing currloulum materials and by 
school staffs In Implementing IGE. 

3, GuiTlculum materials, related statements 
of Instruatlonal objectives , and arlterlon- 
referenced tests which can be adopted or 
adapted by the staff of individual schools 
to suit the characteristics of the students 
attending the particular school. There is 
a shortage of thes© materials at present. ^ 
The Center in 197 0=1971 was developing 
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Figure 1 

Instructional ^ogramming Model in IGE 



State the educational objectives to be attained by the stu- 
dent population of the building after a year and longer time 
periods interms of levelof achievement and other perform- 
ance related to each ourriculum area and in terms of other 
values, and action patterni . 



Eatimate the range of objectives that may be attainable for 
subgroups of the student population, 

i 

Assess the level of achievement, learning style, and moti- 
vation level of each student by use of criterlon-raferenoed 
tests i observation schedules , and work samples with appro- ^ 
priate-sized subgroups/ 

i ~ 

Set specific instructional objectives for each child to attain 
over a short period of time . ■ 



Plan and Implament an instructional program suitable for each 
student by varying (a) the amount of attention and guidance by 
the teacher, (b) the amount of time spent in Interaction among 
students, (c) the use of printed materials, audiovisual mate- 
rials,. and dlreat experiencing of phenomena, (d) the use of 
space and equipment (media), and (e) the amount of time spent 
by each student in one--to-one interactions wlththe teacher or 
media, independent study, adult- or student -led small group 
activities, and adult-led large group aotivltles*. 



Assess students for attainment of initial objectives and for 
setting next set of instructional objectives. 



Objectives 
not attained 



Reassess the student's 
characteristics 



Objectives 
attained 



Implement next 
sequence in program 



FeedbaGk loop 



materials in reading, prerlading, mathe- 
matics, environmental education, and mo- 
tivation . 

4, A model for developing measurement toole 
and evaluation procedures including Re- 
assessment of children's readiness, 
aaaeasment of progress and final achieve- 
ment with criterion-referenced tests , feed- 
back to the teacher and the child, and 
evaluation of the IGE design and its com- 
ponenti. This model can be used by 
ichdol people and others in developing 
their own instruments and procedures . 
Tests to go with Center-developed curricu- 
lum materials are being developed accord* 
ing to this model, 

5, A program of home-school communications 
that reinforaes the schoors efforts by gen- 
erating the Interest and encouragement of 
parents and other adults whose attitudes 
influence pupil motivation and learning, 

' 6,' FaclUtative environments in school build- 
ings, school system central offices j state 
education agenclei, and teacher education 
inatltution^ » Helpful in producing these 
environments are; (a) a staff development 
program which Includes inservice and 
campus -based educational piograms to 
prepare personnel for the new roles implied 
by the othar component a outlined abovej 
(b) state networka comprised of the state 
education agency, local school systemi , 
and teacher education institutions to dem= 
^ Onstrate, install, and maintain IGi schools 

and cQmponentsi and (c) wlthin=statQ 
leagues or other networks of local school 
systems and support agenGies to generate 
new ideas and secure consultant help* 
The Center in 1970-1971 was developing 
these elements cooperatively with other 
agencies. In addition , each school build- 
ing must have its own staff development 
p^ogram in order for IGE to be Implefflented 
Initially and improved thereaft^* 

7, Continuing research and development to 
. generate knowledge, and to produce tested 
materials and prDoedures , The primary 
elements here are development and devel-- 
opment-based reiaarch to refine all the 
IGE components and research on learning 
and instruction to generate knowledge that 
will lead to improved seco^ generation 
: components or their replsqements , The 

Center is engaged in these efforti * lach 
school building must engage in practical 
reaearGh in order to designi Implement, 

■,.ERic":: """" 



and evaluate instructional programs for 
Individual students. 



THE MUS^E ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The MUS-'E was designed to produce an 
environment in which IGE practices can be 
introduced and refined* It may be regarded 
as an Invention of organizational and man- 
agement arrangements that have emerged ' 
since 19 65 from a synthesis of theory and 
practice regarding instructional programming 
for individual students* horizontal and verti- 
cal organisation for Instruction , role differ^ 
entiatlon, school decision making by groups , 
and open communication * Space does not 
permit tracing the historical antecedents of 
each of these; however, the Center and 
ichool personnel attempted to bring together 
the available research and theory in the formu- 
lation of the MUS-E, 

Figure 2 shows the prototype organization 
of a MtJS-l of 600 students A The organiza- 
tional hierarchy consists of interrelated groups 
at three distinct leveli of operations the I & 
R unit at the classroom level, the IIC at the 
building level, and the SPC or a similar ad-- 
minlstrative arrangement at the district level , 
Each of the first two levels is itself a hier- 
archical structure with clearly defined roles 
for personnel. The MUS-E la designed to 
provide for responilble participation In de=- , 
cision making by all the staff of a sGhQor 
district. Each element, though taking initia- 
tive for certain decisions , secures informa- 
tion from, one or both of the other elements in 
order to make wise deQlslQns , Personnel who 
serve at each of two levels, as noted in Fig- 
ure 2, provide the communicatipn link. 



THE r& R UNIT 

The nongraded I & R unit replaced the age- 
graded, self-contained classroom. Research 
is Included In the title to reflect the fact that 



"A more complete description is given in 
Herbert J* Klausmeleri Richard Morrow, and 
James E. Walter, Individually Guided Edu- 
cation in the Multiunit Elementary Schooh 
Quidalines for Imp lamentatlnn . Madison, 
Wis * I Wisconsin Department of Publlo In- 
itruct ion, 1968. 
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the staff must aontlnuousiy do practical re- 
search in order to devise and evaluate an in^ 
structional program appropriate for each child. " 
In the prototype shown In Figure 2* each I & R 
unit has a unit leader, or lead teacher, three 
regular staff teachers including a resident, or 
first -year teacher, one teacher aide , one in- 
etructional secretaryi one Intern, and ISO 
students* Actual praGtices vary from the pro- 
totype to take into account local conditions. 

The main functiDn of each unit is to plan, 
carry out* and evaluate, as a hierarchical 
team, instructional programs for, the children 
of the unit. Each unit engages in some on- 
the-job inservice eduaation. Some units 
plan and conduct research and development 
cooperatively with other agencies , and some 
are involved in preserviee education. 

The instructional program for Individual 
students is planned and carried out by the 
unit staff cooperatively. Similarly, develop- 
ing instructiDnal methods and materials or 
canying out a research project are cpopera-" 
tive activities , The unit usually has con- 
sultants from the central offiae or elsewhere 
to assist staff members with planning* 



THE lie 

At the second level of Drganlzation la the 
building IlC, a new organization that became 
possible In 1^9 67 when the first entire school 
buildings were organized completely into 
unUs . As noted in Figure 2, the prototyplc 
lie is comprised of the building principal and 
the unit leaders. Other building staff, such 
as the director of the instructional materials 
center, meet regularly with the IICj as does 
the responsible consultant from the centrar 
office when a curriculum area such as read- 
ing or mathematics is given special attention 
in the building The IIO meats weekly and 
acts on an agenda formulated by the principal 
in consultation with the unit leaders . 

The four main functions for which the IIC 
takes primary initiative are stating the educa- 
tional objeGtives and developing the educa- 
tional program for th© entire school buildingi 
Interpreting and implementing di strict ^wlde 
and state-wide policies that affect the educa- 
tional program of the building; coordinating 
unit activities to achieve continuity in all 
guiTioulum areasi and orrf nglng for the use 
of faciUties, time, matirial, etc. j that the 
unite do not manage independently , The IIC 
thus deals primarily with development and 
coordinating functions related to instruction. 



THE SPC 



Substantial changes are required to move 
from the self-contained classroom concept to 
that of the unit and the IIC, The SPCj at the 
third organizational level, was areatsd to 
facilitate this transition. As noted in -igure 
2, the prototype committee, chaired by the 
superintendent or his designee * includes con- 
sultants and other central office staff and 
representative .principals , unit leaders , and 
teadhers. The SPC meets less frequently 
than either of the other groups, but ita opera- 
tion is im^rtant for the success of the MUS-E 
Its members are selected in terms of special- 
ized knowledge and decision-making power 
essential to the success of the MUS-E of the 
system. Four decision*-making and facllita- 
tive responsibilities for which the SIPC takes 
primary initiative, are Identifying the functloni 
to be performed In the MUS-Es of the system, 
recruiting personnel for each school and ar- 
iianging for thei^n inservice education, provid= 
ing instructional materials, and disseminating 
relevant information within the system and 
CDmmunity* A central office arrangement 
□thsr than an SPC may be responsible for 
these functions^ considerable flexibility is 
required since local school districts differ 
greatly in population* 

DIFFERENTIATED ROLES 

Unlike some differentiated staffing pro- 
grams that create a complex hierarchy and 
call for a proliferation of new roles and titles 
for pprsonnel, the MUS-^E establishes only 
one new position, that of unit leader or lead 
teacher. 2 other roles that are changed some- 
what are those of the building principal, staff 
teacher, first^year teacher or resident, teacher 
intern, teacher aide, and instructional secre- 
tary. The MIJS-E pattern does not preclude 



staffing pattern is described more 
fully in H* J« Klausmeler 'and R, J, Pellegrln, 
'•The Multiunlt School: A Differentiated Staffs 
ing Approach," in D, S* Bushnell and D, 
Rappapart (Eds .) » Planned Ghanga in Eduea^ 
tion; A Guide to Svatema Applicatjon / New 
Yorki Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovlch, Inc* 
(In press) 



the identification and establishment of other 
new, speciallEed roles, such as those con.- 
nected with instructional media' or neighbor-- 
hood relations. It does ass ume, however, 
that the lead tea g her and the staff of the unit 
who work directly with the children and their 
parents are the key individuals in the instruc- 
tional system. Further, it calls for a heavy 
and direct concentration of monetary resources 
and personnel In the daily program of instruc- 
tion, rather than in supplementary services 
outside the regularly scheduled school day, 

bEVILOPMENT-iVALUATION PROCEDURRS 

The R & D Center evaluates the effective- 
ness of its prototype -programs p materials, and 
pro cedures during the development process in 
terms of the prototype meeting specified cri- 
teria related to its objectives, 3 For example, 
both ability and norm -referenced achievement 
tests are revised until they meet specified crl= 
terla of validity, reliability, and usability. 

The development operations follow this se- 
quence,4 First, changes in school conditions 
that will promote more effective learning, liv- 
ing , and achieving by the children and the 
school staff are identified cooperativsly with 
the staff of the school systems affiliated with 
the R&D Center. Second, the means and 
materials for improving the unsatisfactory 
conditions are described by the Center staff 
in terms of the specif ioatlons for a prototype 
that will be developed. The specifications 
include a general description of the prototype, 



Helpful information concerning the devel- 
opment and evaluation of tests and cun'ieulum 
materials la found in American Psychological 
Association/ . Standards for Educational and 
Psvcholoqlcal Tegtg and Manuals . Washing- 
torn American Psychological Association, 
1966| and Louise Tyler, M. Frances Klein, 
and William B . Michael . Racommendatinng 
for Curriculu m and In structional T^/f aterials , 
Los Angeles: Tyr^eaa, 1971 / ~ 



See H, J* Klauimeier and G. 0*Hearn 
• Research and Development Toward 
the 'Improve ment of Education . Madison , 
Wis .: Dambar Educational Research Sen/lcei, 
1968, for further information about develop- 
ment strategies , 



a statement of its objectives in terms of per- 
formances anticipated, a description, of the 
target population for which it is intended, a 
desoription of the conditions under which it 
is to be used, an estimate of its cost, and 
an approKimatlon of its effectiveness In com- 
parison with existing conditions , Third, the 
prototype is developed. It takes the form of 
a desGrlptlon of a ^ocedural output, such as 
an organization for instruction or a model of 
instructional programming for the individual 
studenti whereas the prototype of a test, ■ 
book, or piece of equipment is the best ap- 
proximation of the final product. The proto^ 
type is developed according to the specifica- 
tions and simultaneously put into practice in 
a few school buildings. As early as feasible 
it is installed in other schools to assure Its 
effectiveness and usability on a larger scale. 
Fourth, as , the prototype comes nearer to 
achieving the specified objectives with the 
described target populations under the de- 
scribed conditions, it is field tested; that is, 
it is Installed, tested, and evaluated in a 
larger number of buildings of representative 
large, medlum-Blzad, and small school sys« 
terns , Finally, arrangements are worked out 
by the Center for the producrtion. Installation, 
and maintenance of the final product, includ- 
ing Ins arvlce instructional programs, based^ 
on the prototype. Non-profit and pro fit --making 
agencies, including publishers, assume this 
final responsibility. 

Evaluation of the prototype Is can-led out 
at Points 2, 3, and 4 in the preceding se** 
quence in terms of the specifications estab- 
lished at the outset. Revisions of the proto^ 
type may occur at any point, thus' the devel- 
opment-evaluation sequence is iterative. At ■ 
the same points three means of evaluation are 
used; namely, expert review to deal with sub- 
stantive and theoretical matters, consumer 
review to deal with substantive and feasibility 
concerni, and empirical quality verification to 
ascertain the eKtent to which the criteria are 
met and at what cost. Center personnel and 
members of the Center»s various review teams 
provided the expert Judgments while school 
personnel In the cooperating MtJS-E schools 
provided the consumer opinioni , 

Several procedures, the resulti of which 
are reported In the next section, were fol- 
lowed in connection with the empirical qual- 
ity verification of MUB-E and other IGE com- 
ponents , Observations wsr© made each year 
of I & R operations and later of IlC operations 
to ascertain the extent to which the emerging 
organizational and instructional ipecifications 
were being attained. The observational infor- 
mation provided corrective feedback Informatioj 



to the Center and school personnel. AlsoT 
the feasibility of MUS-E was establlihed, 
Explicitly itated performance criteria were 
eventually developed and used In 1970-1971 . 

Structured interviews and questionnaires 
were used with the personnel of three MUS-Bs 
and three control schools in 1967-1968 to as- 
certain the extent to which the organizational/ 
adminiatrative objectives were being attained. 

Center-developed, criterion-referenced 
tests in reading became available in 1968^ 
r969 and were administered to the children 
attending two MUS^E ichools before the 
Center-developed prototype reading program 
was Introduced, The Center then adminis- 
tered forme of the same tests the following 
year and noted the extent to which a greater 
number of objectivea were attained in the 
same length of time. Thus, the student body 
that had not eKperienced the new program 
served as a control group for students who 
later axperienGed the program. Inasmuch as 
the objectives of the prototype reading pro-- 
gram are similar to those of the prior progranis 
in these two schools, a comparison of the 
effects of the Center program and the other 
programs was made through the use of non-- 
Center-produced standardized tests. 

Information was gained to ascertain the 
extent to which I & R. unit personnel could 
carry out development and research activities 
through conducting controlled experiments and 
development activities within the early I & R 
units. In the eKperiments new individualiza- 
tion procedures were developed cooperatively 
with Canter personnel and compared for a few. 
weeks to a year with a procedure already in 
practice," Students' mean achievements as ^ 
measured by standardised tests and also other 
desired behaviors were noted* Cost of the 
MUS^E has been estimated only in terms of 
pupil -teacher ratio* A more definitive means 
of assessing costs in terms of units of stu-- 
dent aohievement Is still under congideration. 

The development-evaluation procedures Just 
outlined resulted in only one test output, each' 
eKtension and refinement of which was Judged 
to be increasingly effective with the particular 
target population * A different prefen'ed strat- 
egy would have resulted in the iimultaneous 
development and testing of at least one other 
organizational/administrative pattern. The 
funding level of the Center did not sufflGlently 
support this more costly approach* 

RESULTS OF THE FORMATIVE 
EVALUATION, 1966-1970 

The inservice and on-campus education 
pro&rams for IGB/M^JB^E personnel are under 



developmant; therefore the evaluation has 
been conducted when personnel were learning 
their new or changing roles. Also, the vari- 
ous elements of MUS-E are still under refine- 
ment. Despite these limitations a massive 
amount of information has been collected and 
reported each year. Representative informa- 
tion is iummariEed according to the following 
pattern. First, the formation and expansion ^ 
of I & R units and MUS-Es according to im- 
plementation guidelines are described. This 
information indicates the feasibility of MUS^E 
as a replacement for existing practices , Sec- 
ondi the effectiveness of the MUS-E in 
achieving specified communication, decision 
making j and related objectives is described. 
Third i the introduction of the IGE reading 
component into MUS-Es is described and the 
effectiveness of the two combined components 
in attaining specified cuiricular objectives is 
indicated. Fourth, the benefits of tHe MTJS-^E 
in relation to costs are estimated, 

FEASIBILITY 

Performance criteria by which information 
gathered can be related when making Judge- 
ments about effectiveness have been devel^ 
oped for the SPC, IIC, and I & R unit. These 
are statements that describe the previously 
listed functions of each element explicitly 
and in detail. Three criteria dealing with In- 
structional res pons ibllltlesarei 

1 . The SPC reviews the broad objectives and 
buUdlng plans. for implementation of IGE 
in the various curriculum areas , 

2. The lie annually formulate 8 a statement of 
educational objectives that indlGate the 
terminal performances projected for groups 
of students of specified Gharacterlstlcs, 

3. The I & R unit staff identifies InstructlonaL 
objectives for each student. 

These criteria imply that the MUS-E should 
be feasible; that is, It should be sound in 
conception and also practical in terms of 
anticipated benefits in relation to mon^y and 
time expended. Further, it must be adaptable 
to conditions in a variety of. local school set- 
tings , 

Table i presents information regarding 
MUS^E elements in Wisaonsln for each year, 
1965-1966 through 1 970-1971 , and also the 
estimated number of MUS-Es In other states , 
Several obeervations regarding the data In 
Table 1 are wamnted* First * the number of 
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Table 1 

Multlunit Elementary Schoolsi 1965-1970 



Year 


No • 
I & R 
Units 


No * 

Schools 
in Wis , 


No, Wis , 
Sghools 

"With 

IICs 


No. Wis, 
School 
Systems 
Involved 


No, 

Out of 

State 

Schools 


1965-66 


13 


10 




4 - 




1966^67 


23 


14 




6* 




1967-68 


30 


9 = 


6 


4 




1968-^69 


55** 


21 


8 


9 


3** 


1969-70 


139 


51 


26 


23 


35** 


1970-'7i 


283 


99 


65 


49 


65** 



*TwQ systems with 3 MUS-Es timporarily discontinued unit operations, 
but reinstated them in eucceeding yearsi in a third syatem^ 2 MUS-Er 
were discontinued* 

**Estlmated, EKact figures not available. 



I & R uniti and the number of schools with 
functioning IICs has about doubled each suc= 
^ cessive school year, starting with 1967-1968. 
Second, there was seme attrition between 
1966-1967 and 1967-196B, primarily because 
the organigaiiion of entira schDols in the mul- 
tlunit pattern in the 19 67-19 68 school year 
was accompllihed in spme instancea by trans- 
ferring unit personnel from various buildings 
to the multiunit building. In the process some 
units reverted to s elf-contained clas srooms * 
Two school iystemi whioh dropped five units 
from the- program in 1 9 67-1 9 68 later reins^.ated 
them and in 1970-1971 ware operating several 
MUS-Es, 

The installation of the MUS-Es was accel- 
arat,ed.ln the 1 968-1 969 school year when the 
Department of Public Initruction (DPI) of Wis- 
consin assumed res pohslbllity for the state- 
wide demonstration-installation- and mainten- 
anae of MUS-Es * 

The Sii pari nt end ent of the Department of 
Public Initruction in Wisconsin Indicated the 
feasibility of the MUS-E thus r 

After careful consideration of various 
programs being offered throughout the 
nation today, we have saleated the mul- 
tiunit school, developed by the Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning", University ^ . 
having the greateit promiia as a faGlli-; V : 



tative environment for improving learn- 
ing opportunities at the elementary 
school level. This design meets all 
the criteria considered neceisary If 
" desired improvement is to be achieved,. / 
Within the unit structure provided, ^ ' 
both the instruotional and learning com- 
^nents support effect ive use of time, 
talent, and effort, Rblea are dlfferen- 
_ ^ tiated and opportunities are provided 
for planning, sharing, and evaluation, 
Rrovislon is inherent in the design to 
encourage cooperative effort in teacher 
education and reiearch activities at 
tha local educatiqnal level. 5 

Sixteen teacher-education institutions 
cooperated with the DPI in the installation 
effort in 1970-1971 , Alio In 1970-1971 the 
Institute for Development of Educational 
Activities iA/D/B/k/), an affiliate of the 
Kettering Foundation, started a broad-scale 
inatallation-maintenance effort, /i/D/E/A/ 



The quotation la taken from a major address 
of Wllliam Kahl, Superintendent, Department of* 
■Public Instruation, Madiion, Wisconsin, . 
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provided Iniervlce multimedia materials in 
Wisconsin and also took initiative for start- 
ing MUS-Es in Colorado. As a result of these 
efforts, about 5% of the ©lementary schools in 
WioGonsin had become MUS-Hs by 1970-1971 , 
Observations made in the MUS-Es indicate 
that I & R units are meeting their operational 
and Initructional performance^ criteria reason- 
ably effectively, There is iubstantial varia- 
bility among units* Some have Ineffective 
unit leaders and an occasional unit has an 
uncooperative staff teacher. The majority of 
IICs are functior mg reasonably well but more 
IlCs than units are experiencing difficulty. 
Some principals yet lack small-group manage- 
ment skills and have not learned to utilise the 
strengths of capable unit leaders. 

Mo clear pattern has. emerged concerning 
the effectiveness of SPCs, Most school sys- 
tems are using existing administrative arrange- 
ments for decision making at the central office 
levels The role of the central office subject- 
matter consultants in working with building 
persionnel remains unclear in some school 
systems. Difficulties are encountered in 
three areas: decision making about the adop- 
tion and use of textbooks and tests, the 
leadership of the central office in curTlculum 
improvement through supervision, and salary 
and working conditions as organized teachers 
become more assertive in their collective 
negotiations . 

Aware of these and other difficulties which 
call fc^ continuing refinement of the system 
and related practices, the National Evaluation 
Committee of the R 6? D Center which has met 
annually with the staff of the Center since 
1965 expressed these ideas about the MUS-E 
in its 1970 report concerning the Center; 

T4if Committee wishes to reiterate its 
strong support of the mult iu nit school 
and individualized instruction and will 
here note the salient features provided, 
by this unusual combination of educa- 
tional and organizational concepts i 

1 * Attention is focused on the Individ = 
ual learner as a person with unique' 
characteristics, concerns, and mo- 
tivations , 

2, Teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel are helped to employ system^ 
atic problem^solving processes to 
the identification and satisfaction of 
the educational needs of Individuais 
— both in the student body and on the 
staff. 



3, The basic organizational units are 
small enough to allow every person 
to be known and treated as an indi- 
vidual and large enough to permit 
role differentiation and gomplemen- 
tarity of contributions , 

4, ft'ovlslons for staff training and con- 
tinuing development are an eisential 
part of the approach* 

5 * There Is a good reconciliation of the 
values of autonomy and accountabil- 
ity, small group resins ibilityi and 
inter-group coordination ^ ^ 

ATTAINING ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Four performance criteria for l&R units 
and the IIC call for specialization of work by 
the instructional staff related to curriculum 
and instructioni working relationships among 
the members of the instructional staff and the 
building principal characterized by dependent 
relations and cooperation among teachers and 
between the building principal and the teachers * 
decision making about Instructional and other 
matters characterized by less independence 
by individual teachers and the building prin- 
cipal and more shared responsibility by the 
I & R unit and by the IIC, and acceptanco by 
teachers of the IGE objectives of providing for 
differences among students in rate and style 
of learning. Related to these objectives , the 
Center for Advanced Study . of Educational Ad- 
ministration at the University of Oregon began 
a longitudinal study in 1367-1968 in which 
data were collected In a MUS-E and a control 
school in each of three Wisconsin school sys- 
tems * These MUS-^Es were completing their 
initial year under the MUS-E pattern. The 



" From p. 6 of the Minutes of the National 
Evaluation Commltteei Madison, Wisconsini 
November 11-13, 1970* Francis Chase, Emer- . 
itus ^ofessor. University of Chicago; George 
E, Dickson, Dean, College of Education, Uni^ 
vereity of Toledo; and Roderick F* McPee, 
ft'esident, Punahpu School, Hawaii, are the 
NEC Committee members prim.arily responsible 
for the evaluation of the MUS-E. Benton J,, 
Underwood, Northwestern University, chairs 
the Committe©* 
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data therefore indicate the kinds of changes 

that occuired during tha first year oi adopting 

the MUS-E pattern. Only the main gonclusions 

of PeUegrin follow*^ 
f 

Talk Strueturt and Specialization 

Three significant differencss between the 
teachers in MUS-Es and the control ichools 
were found in connection with how they de- 
scribed their jobs; 

1 , Moat MUS-E teaohers listed duties that 
were tied to the achievement of specified 
Instructional objectives, mentioning seta 
of tasks that were less global and amor- 
phoiis than those frequently given by con- 
trol school teachere , 

2i Thar© was a superior recognition among 
MUS-E teachers of the vital role planning 
plays in instruction; the five most impor- 
tant taaka of MUS-E teachers dealt with 
specific types of planning and the prepara^ 
tlon of instructional materials , 

3. A far larger proportion of tasks of MUS-E 
teachers than of control school teachers 
consisted of planning and supervliory 
tasks that Involved the coordination of 
their work with that of other personnel . ■ 

New and novel kinds of specialization of 
labor emerged in the MUS-Es, Three main 
types were identified: 

1 , Some teachers devoted most of their time 
to working with individual pupils, others 
worked mainly with small groups or class- 
sized groups; a few took responilbllity for 
working with even larger groups , 

2, Teachers served as expert advisors to their 
colleagues, rartlcularly when a teacher 
had special training in a partlculaf cunrieu-- 
lum area. 



For a more compreheniive dlsouislon, 
see Roland J, Pellegrin, Some Organizational 
Characteristics of Multlunit achools . Work- 
ing Paper No* 22. Madison, Wis .7 Wis coni in 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1969. Also pubiiihed as Taahnical 
Report No, 8, The Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Mmlnistration, University 
of Oregon, 1970. * 



3. Specialisation occurred in oonnectlon with 
special assignmenta; for example, some 
teachers assumed the main responsibility 
in the unit for planning instructional se- 
quenoes . 



WorMng Rilatloriihipi 

Pellegrin charted interdependence relation- 
ships in the three MUS-E and the three con- 
trol schools. Space permits only the inciu- 
sion of the chart for one Mua-E, Figure 3 
shows the interdependence relationships 
among the principal, teachers, .clerical aides, 
and instructional aides In a MUS=E with five 
I & R units. (A solid line Indicates an essen- 
tial relationship whereas a dotted line indi- 
cates a dependence relationship that is not 
essential J 

As may be observed ^ the unit leaders were 
the focal points of interaction In the units , 
and also served as the connecting links be^ 
tween the teachers and the principal. The 
principal received nominations from most 
teachers and from §11 of the unit leaders. For 
three of the five unit leaders* an essential 
relationship was seen with the pflnclpal. 
Only three teachers , however, viewed their 
relationships with the principal as essential 
The units had been fairly successful In incor- 
porating non=profeialonal aides into the unit 
as shown in Figure 3. 

Pellegrin (1969), after drawing comparisons 
between the MUS-E and control schools, con- 
cludedi 

The fact is that the traditionally orgs- 
niEed elamentary school in the United 
States has a primitive division of labor 
and differentiation of funotlons in Its 
professional staff* Grade level is the 
only consistent basis for distinguish- 
ing among teachers. Emphasis is on 
the functions universally performed by 
teachers i not on the coordination of 
effort or any form of specialisation* 

THE DECISION^MAKING STRUCTURE 

In the three self-contained schools, de^ 
cision making affecting each classroom was 
the prerogative mainly of two individuals — 
the teacher, serving as a primary decision 
maker, and the principal, who provided ad- 
vice or set the limits within which the teacher 
had discretion. Few teachers saw themselves 
as involved in group decision making of any 
kind with reg^d to any of these Items , In the 
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Figure 3 

fepanded Interdependence Relationshipr in a Multiunit School 




three MUS-Es a notable shift away from reli- 
ance on the principal for advice and assiit- 
anca to a altuatlon in which oolleaguas serve ' 
such a function was obiervedi AlsOj decision 
making wbb moving from ths level of the indl- 
vlduai classroom to that of ths unit, Dsci- 
sioni were ganefaUy made by the unit leaders 
and teachers In a tToup setting* 



Operational Goals 

Apprediable changes had alio occurred in 
the operational work goals whldi teachers set 
for themielves . Ripresentatlve of the change 
waa the fac^ that in the MtJS-Es^ **glving In- 
dividual attention to students" and "diagnos- 
ing learning problems of students'' ranked first 



and second in importance. In contrast, 
teaqhers in the control schooia ranked "in- 
suring that students learn basic skills" first, 
followed by '^developing student ability in 
analytical reasoning and probiem-solvlng , " 

Job Satisfacfion 

Sharp differences taetv/een the teachers in 
the MUS^Es and control schools In attitudes 
toward their work and work environment were 
identifigd. Seven of 10 items of a job^satts- 
faction scale, together with the proportions 
of MUS-E and control teachers responding 
"highly satisfied'* are as foUowsi satisfac- 
tion with progress toward one's personal 
goals in present position, 26% and 15%; sat- 
isfaction with personal relationships with 
administrators and supervisorsp 61% and 39%; 
opportunity to accept responsibility for one's 
own work or the work of others, 51% and 43%; 
eeeing positive results from one*s efforts, 
36% and 15%; personal ralationshlps with 
fellow teachers, 73% and S5%i satisfaction 
with present job in light of one's career ex- 
pectations, 5 6% and 39%; and the availability 
of pertinent instructional materials and aids, 
60% and 27%. These diffirences all favor the 
MUS-E teachef; responses to the other three 
items were not significantly different, Thus 
job satisfaction was high among the staff 
teachers of the units * 

STUDENT ATTAINMENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The performance criteria for an IGE/MUS-E 
school call for programming for the individual 
student to be fully implemented in at least 
one curriculum area by the end of the first 
year of operation. Based on results in I & R 
units when the Center provided substantial 
weekly input during the early years , the 
Center hypothesized that children in the siKth 
year of attending an IGE/MUS=E school, in- 
eluding Kindergarten as one of the years, 
would achieve as high as children in the sev- 
enth year in the same school did prior to 
adoption of the IGE system. As of 1970-1971 
some children were in their fourth year in a 
MUS-E achoolj however, the first supportive 
IGE curriculum area, reading , was not intro- 
duged until the students were in their third 
year. 

The Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill 
Development (WrDRSD), underdevelopment 
and quality verification by the R&D Center, 
Includes a Word Attack program In which 45 

Er|ci2 



subskiils have been identified, the mastery of 
v^hich is presumed to lead to independence in 
attacking phonetically regular words , Group-- 
administered assessment procedures have been 
developed for each subskill and machine- 
scprable gi'oup tests have been developed and 
validated for 38 of the 45 subskiils. Reliabili- 
ties of the tests range from ,60 to ,94; 26 of 
the 38 have reliabilities above .80, Only 3 
are lower than , 75 . The group tests were 
organized into Levels A, B, C, and D; the 
number of skiiln measured at each level are ' 
7, 13, 18, and 7, respectively. Subtests from 
two of the levels may be administered to the 
same child . 

in the 1969-1970 school year the Word At^ 
tack element of the WDRSD was used at the 
primary level in two smoothiy functioning 
MUS-Es in their third year of operation. The 
Word Attack program is designed for the first 
four years including Kindergarten, and it is 
presumed that about 75% of all children en- 
rolled in American schools will have mastered 
all the skills toward the end of their fourth 
year. The group tests were administered in 
September, 1969., when the reading program 
was initiated, to three groups of pupils in 
both schools beginning their second through 
fourth years of school and again in September, 
1970, to the same groups at that time begin- 
ning their third through fifth years , The gains 
made by the three groups as measured by the 
successive administration of the group tests 
are shown in Table 2, The median number of 
objectives attained by the three groups were 
8, 19, and 11 respectively. Thus, the skills 
were relatively difficult for the first group and 
easy for the second group. The median for the 
third group reflects the fact that some children 
had already, mastered some of the skills in the 
Level D battery at the beginning of their fourth 
year of school, equivalent to the Third Grade 
It was also possible to ascertain the per-- 
cent of children in the two schools who had 
mastered the various skills as measured by 
the same level of the test battery before the 
reading program was introduced and also the 
percent of children who had experienced the 
program for one year. fThe batteries were not 
administered in 1969-1970, however, to be- 
ginning first-year or Kindergarten children, or 
to beginning fifth-year or Pourth Grade chil- 
dren,] It should be noted that both schools 
made a special attempt to carry out eKcellent 
instruction in reading before the WDRSD was 
Introdueed. The percents for the baseline 
groups (B2, B3, and B4) .and for the groups who 
had experienced the program (& 2, &c 3, and 
a 4) are glvf n in Table 3 . It may be properly 
inferred that Groups B 2 and Be 3 and B3 and 

SPO 133=363,-5 



Table 2 

Distribution of Skills Mastered and Retained by Three Groups, 
of Children During 19 69-1970 School Year 



Number of Skills Mastered 
Year in School ^ — — — _ .- — - . 



0^3 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 15 16-18 19-^21 22^24 24-^^^ ^ .Median 



Third 

*N ^ 98 


13 


21 


24 


28 


U 


I 








• 8 


Fourth 

*N ^ 87 


3 


4 


4 


3 


10 


13 


22 


1 


27 


19 


Fifth 
*N ^ 96 


27 


10 


6 


24 


24 


5 








LI 



*Numberg are smaller than in Table 3 because only those remaining ii 
schoQl one academic year and who were in school attendance during 
the week of testing could be included. 



Ex 4 include the same children who were in at- 
tendance at the same school for the 2 succes- 
sive years and who were preeent for both test 
administrations during the month of Septeniber. 
A higher percent of the experienced children, in 
comparison with the baseline children, achieved 
niastery cf 23 skills, fewer mastered 6 skills, 
and an equal percent mastered one skilU Re- 
vised tasts were used In 1970 on two of the 
six skills where the igyQ groups showed lower 



mastery* In general, mastery by the 197 0 groups 
was substantially higher thanbythe 1969 groupi 
eKcept in the second year of schooling, equiva-- 
lent to the First Grade in a traditional school. 
The relatively lower mastery here is attributa- 
ble to the fact that the new reading program wa? 
not introduced for most children until late in the 
first, or Kindergarten, year and then only to 
those manifesting positive behaviors indicative 
of reading readiness^ 



Table 3 

Peroent of Baseline Nonexperienced and Experienced Children 
who Mastered Various Reading Skills 



Skill Number 



and year 


N 


1 


■ 2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1 2 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Me- 
dian 


B2: 1969 


134 


48 


63. 


79 


94 


65 


* 


30 
























64 


Ek 2i 1970 


107 


62 


5 2 


79 


97 


66 


* 


37 
























64 


B3: 19 69 


105 


26 




74 


43 


58 


* 


32 


6 


40 


13 


21 


55 


24 












32 , 


Be 3f 1970 


117 


51 


* 


68 


66 


66 


* 


27 


34 


35 


20 


32 


48 


58 












48 


B4i 19 69 


113 


tv- 


17 


82 


P3 


23 


46 


31 


* 


* 




* 


58 


46 


76 


44 


11 


# 


48 


46 


Ex 4- 1970 


100 


83 


"35 


85 


■76 


58 


63 


51 


* 






* 


70 


65 


56 


61 


45 


■k 


62 


62 



*GrQUp tests had not yet been developed for these skills in 1969. 
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The Doren Diagnostic Reading Test meas- 
ures achieveirients similar to those Implied by 
the objactives of the WDRSD. Two sGhOQls 
odministered this test to baseline and experi- 
GncGd firoups of children toward the end of 
their third year (Seeond Grade) of schooling 
in May 1969 and in May 1970. The results 
in terms of mean total scores and mean sub-- 
test scores are shown in Table 4 for each of 
the two groups in each school. The higher 
mean total scores of 3.1 in^School A and 6,3 
in School B are statistically significant at 
about the ^20 and the ,01 levels , respec- 
tively* It is Interesting to note also the 
slightly higher mean scores on nearly all the 



subtests , As may be observed in Table 4, th© 
mean scores of the children in School A were 
considerably higher than in School B, and on 
only four of the nine subtests could the scores 
of the experienced children in School A have 
been much higher than the soorea of the base- 
line children* There was thus relatively less 
opportunity for the experienced group in School 
A to make higher scores. The smaller number 
of pupils in 1970 in both schools reflects sim- 
ply year-to--year fluctuations in age/grade 
level enrollment in comparison with 1969 , 

In the initial years of unit o^^erations prior 
to 1968, the design for instructional orogram- 
mlng for the individual was less eompleteiy 



Table 4 



Mean Raw Scores of 


Baseline and 


EKperienced Groups of Third 


-Year Childrf 


in 




in Two Schools on 


the Doren Diagnostic Tf 


5st in May 1969 and May 1970 








School A 






-School B 






Base^ 






Base-- 








line 


Ex per , 




line 


Exper i 






May 


May 




May 


May 




Subtest 


1969 


1970 


Diff, 


1969 


1970 


Diff, 


Letter Recog- 
nition (10)* 


9.1 


8.9 


,2 


8.2 


9.1 


.9 


Beginning 
Sounds (10) 


8.8 


8.8 


0.0 


8.4 


8.7 


.3 


Word Re cog ^ 
nition (1 5) 


14,6 


14,6 


0,0 


14.2 


14,6 


*4 


Speech Con- 
sonants (5) 


4,3 


4.5 


.2 


4,4 


4.5 


.1 


Ending 
Sounds (15) 


11.3 


11 ,5 


.2 


9.7 


10,6 


.9 


Blending (10) 


7.1 


8«2 


la 


6,9 


7,4 


.5 


Rhyming (10) 


5,5 


6,2 


,7 


4,9 


■ 5.3 


.4 


Vowels (25) 


18,7 


20,3 


1.6 


16,2 


18.6 


2.4 


Homonyms (5) 


3,9 


4.0 


.1 


3.8 


4,2 


,4 


Total Score 
a 05) 


83,4 


86,5 


3,1** 


76,7 


83,0 




N 


112 


104 




9S 


87 





♦Indicates total number of items In the subtest, 
^^Significant at about the ,20 level, 
***Signifiaant at the ,01 level. 
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conceptualised and no curriculum components 
had been developed speclficaliy for IGE/ 
MUS-E. Each unit, working with an R & D ' 
Center consultant, developed or did ressarch 
on an innovative practice. Representative 
activities wherein some form of individualiz- 
ing of instruction was done and information 
on pupil achievement wag secured are sum- 
marized in Table 5, In general, the individ- 
ualized experimental treatments often resulted 
in dramatically higher achievement than did 
the traditional approach, and the control 
groups improved more than might have been 
expected in the time interval. However, the 
difference between the experimental and con- 
trol groups was usually not statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 leveL It should be noted 
that the unusually high gaini of the controi 
groups probably result from corr. vunication 
among pupils or failure of trichers to adhere 
to the specified control treatments. While 
these large gains would not likely be main- 
tained over an extended number of school 
years J small but consiitently higher gains of 
about 20% each year would result In attaining 
the hypothesised level of achievement as 
stated earlier* 

The preceding results based on critsrion- 
referenced and standardized tests 'indicate 
the desirable combined effects of .he multi- 
unit organization and a concerted attack on 
curriculum improvement along the IGE model. 
This is not to be interpreted that the organi- 
zation alone will produce higher student 
achievement or that higher achievement will 
accrue without a coordinated, well-planned 
curriculum improvement effort. In a MUS-E 
of one school system, student achievement 
in some curriculum areas as measured by 
standardized tests was relatively poor; the ^ 
unit leaders and building principal were un- 
able to produce a facilitative environment.' 

COST BENEFITS 

A satisfactory procedure for determining the 
costs of instruction in terms of units of student 
achievement has not been identified. However, 
data are being collected by some school systems 
to assess costs in terms of pupil-teacher ratio 
and this information is made available on re- 
quest to the Center, As of 1970-1971 most 
MUS-Es were on the same pupil-teacher ratio 
as the other sGhools of the local school system. 
Further, formulas have been developed in the 
school Systems for detarmining the equivalents 
of instructional aides, clerical aides, and 
teaching interns in terms of certified teachers. 
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Thus, the pattern in Wisconsin is to operate 
a MUS-E at little or no increase in coit. The 
Center recommends I however, one additional 
aid© per I & R unit during the first year or two 
and also an increase of about ten dollars per 
pupil for instructional material. Further, the 
Center recommends a higher salary for the lead 
teacher ^han that for a staff teacher with equiv- 
alent experience and education. This recom- 
mendation appears to be acceptable to the 
state and local education associations of Wis- 
consin, provided the lead teacher position is 
defined as a "teacher" and the higher pay ig not ' 
used to weaken the tenure rights of the lead* 
teacher or to introduce merit as the criterion 
for teacher salary increments. The school 
■ boards of the ichool systems with which the 
Center works closely have written the higher 
salary into their master contracts.' 

SUMMARY 

IGE has evolved over a 6-year period with 
the organiEation-administration elements con- 
ceptualized and introduced first. There were 
13 I & R units in 10 school buildings in Wis- 
consin in 1965-1966; in 1970-1971 there were 
283 units in 93 MUS-E schools in Wisconsin, 
and an estimated 65 MUS-Es in other states. 
Less thar 5% of the units that were formed in 
Wisconsin during the 5-year period were dis- 
continued and not a single MUS-E with an IIC 
has reverted to a prior pattern. The MUS-E is 
judged to be sound CQnceptually and econom- 
ically attractive so as to 'become functional 
under a wide variety of school conditions. , 

The organizational-administrative specifi- 
cations related to specialization of tasks, 
cooperative planning and open communication 
among teachers and administrators, decision 
making at appropriate levels in the school sys- 
tem, non-grading of students, and related phe- 
nomena have been attained. Higher student 
achievement is occurring where the curriculum 
component in reading has been incorporated^ 
into smooth functioning MUS-Es, IGE practices 
in early I & R units generally resulted in dra- 
matic increases in, student achievement over a 
short time interval. By 1974-1975 the children 
who entered Kindergartens of the first MUS-Es 
will be completing their seventh year of school- 
ing. By 1976 some will have experienced indi-^ 
vidual programming in reading and other cur- 
riculum areas for most of their elementary 
school years. More definitive answers regard- 
ing student achievements and other character^- 
istics vyill be^ available at that time, 
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